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Summary  of  Recommendations  in  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President 

I.  Government  Financial  Policies 

a)  Continue  for  one  year  beyond  June  30,  1959,  the  present  tax  rate  on 
corporate  income  and  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  parts,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  distilled  spirits,  and  wines  and  beer.  [Page  50] 

b)  Increase  temporarily  the  Federal  tax  on  motor  fuels,  raise  the  tax  on 
aviation  gasoline,  and  impose  a  similar  tax  on  jet  fuels.  [Page  .50] 

c)  .Authorize  a  revision  in  postal  rates.  [Page  50] 

d)  Enact  a  p<Tmanent  plan  for  the  taxation  of  life  insurance  companies 
and  adjust  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  taxation  of  cooperatives. 
[Page  50] 

e)  Specify  the  treatment  processes  which  shall  be  considered  as  mining  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  percentage  depletion  allowances  in  the  case  of 
mineral  products.  [Page  50] 

f)  Grant  wider  administrative  authority  in  setting  interest  rates  and  make 
certain  adjustments  in  rates  for  various  credit  programs,  as  follows; 
Veterans  .Administration  programs  of  guaranteed  and  direct  home  loans; 
Federal  Housing  Administration  programs  of  rental  (including  armed 
ser\ices)  and  ccxrpcrative  housing  (Sections  207,  803,  and  213  of  the 
National  Housing  .Act)  ;  the  college  housing  program  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  .Agency;  the  loan  program  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
.Administration;  and  the  ship  mortgage  loan  program  of  the  Maritime 
.Administration.  [Page  5 1  ] 

g)  Provide  the  President  with  authority  to  veto  or  reduce  the  amounts  for 
specific  items  in  appropriation  bills  and  in  other  hills  authorizing  ex¬ 
penditures.  [Page  5 1  ] 

h)  Raise  the  permanent  debt  limit  by  $2  billion,  to  $285  billion,  and 
authorize  a  further  temporary  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  [Page  52] 

II.  Measures  To  Promote  Economic  Growth  With  Price  Stability 

a)  .Amend  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  make  price  stability  an  explicit 
goal  of  Federal  economic  policy.  [Page  52] 

b)  Extend  Federal  regulation  to  bank  mergers  accomplished  through  the 
acquisition  of  assets.  [Page  53] 

c)  Require  notification  to  the  antitrust  agencies  of  profiosed  mergers  by 
businesses  of  significant  size  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  [Page  53] 
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d)  Emjxjwer  the  Attorney  General  to  issue  civil  investigative  demands  in 
antitrust  cases  when  civil  procedures  are  contemplated.  [Page  53] 

e)  Make  Federal  Trade  Commission  cease-and-desist  orders  final  when 
issued  for  violations  of  the  CUavton  .^ct,  unless  appealed  to  the  courts. 
[Page  53] 

f)  Authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  seek  preliminary  injunctions 

in  merger  cases  where  a  violation  of  law  is  likely.  [Page  53] 

g)  Amend  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
Regulation  A  filings  to  a  wider  range  of  security  issues.  [Page  54] 

h)  Enact  a  program  that  will  provide  assistance,  through  development  loans 
and  grants  for  technical  studies,  to  communities  that  have  suffered  sub¬ 
stantial  and  frersistent  unemployment ;  and  technical  aid  for  the  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  rural  low-income  areas  and  of  towns  heavily  dependent  on  a 
major  industry'.  [Page  56] 

i)  Enact  a  long-range  program  to  conserve  helium  gas.  [Page  62] 

III.  Personal  Welfare 

a)  Provide  for  extending  the  coverage  of  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
insurance  system  to  employees  of  firms  having  few'er  than  four  workers, 
to  employees  of  Federal  instrumentalities,  nonprofit  organizations  and 
certain  other  groups,  and  to  workers  in  Puerto  Rico.  [Page  55] 

b)  Bring  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  unemployment  insurance 
system  up  to  the  standards  recommended  for  the  States.  [Page  55] 

c)  Strengthen  State  systems  of  workmen’s  compensation.  (State  respon¬ 
sibility.)  [Page  55] 

d)  Extend  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  [Page  55] 

e)  Improve  the  8-hour  laws  applicable  to  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
construction  projects.  [Page  55] 

f)  Carry  out  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  without  discrimin.i- 
tion  based  on  sex.  [Page  55] 

g)  Require  reporting  and  disclosure  of  financial  dealings  between  employers 
and  employee  representatives  and  their  agents,  and  the  filing  of  public 
reptorts  on  the  status  of  union  finances,  organization,  and  procedures. 
[Pages  55-56] 

h)  Prescribe  standards  to  promote  democratic  procedures  in  union  affairs. 
[Page  56] 

i)  Modify  the  law  governing  secondary  boycotts,  organizational  and  recog¬ 
nition  picketing,  and  representation  elections;  and  provide  that  States  be 
given  jurisdiction  in  labor-management  disputes  where  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  declines  to  exercise  authority.  [Page  56] 

j)  Correct  shortcomings  in  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
[Page  56] 
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IV.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

a)  Enlarge  the  resources  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  [Pages  .‘j8-59] 

b)  Provide  additional  authorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
[Page  59] 

c)  Extend  the  authority  for  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  and  for  the  donation  of  such  commodities  for  famine 
relief  and  other  assistance.  [Page  59] 
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Appendix  B 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 
DURING  1958 


IlllllllMi  ihi 


Letter  of  Transmittal 

December  30,  1958. 

The  President. 

.Sir:  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  submits  this  Annual  Report  for 
calendar  year  1958  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Congress,  as 
set  forth  in  Section  4  (d)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Respectfully, 

Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman. 
Karl  Brandt. 

Paul  W.  McCracken. 
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Report  to  the  President  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  During  1958 

The  Council’s  attention  in  the  early  months  of  1958  was  focused  largely 
on  measures  to  help  arrest  the  economic  decline;  after  April,  attention  was 
directed  increasingly  to  measures  that  would  help  promote  a  sound  recovers’ 
in  the  economy  and  a  high  and  sustainable  rate  of  long-term  expansion. 

Through  its  Chairman,  the  Council  kept  the  President  informed  of  eco¬ 
nomic  developments  and  their  p>olicy  and  program  implications.  The 
Chairman  attended  all  Cabinet  meetings  and  reported  frequently  to  the 
Cabinet  on  economic  developments  and  p)olicy.  The  Chairman  also  at¬ 
tended,  on  direction  of  the  President,  all  meetings  of  the  National  Security- 
Council  at  which  economic  questions  were  discussed. 

The  Council  was  called  upon  frequently  during  the  year  to  appraise 
proposals  for  legislative  or  administrative  actions,  with  special  regard  to  the 
effect  they  might  have  on  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  economy.  Through 
its  membership  on  interdepartmental  committees  and  task  forces,  and 
through  frequent  consultation  with  Government  and  private  agencies,  the 
Council  participated  in  the  formulation  of  policies  affecting  economic 
growth  and  stability.  A  Council  member  serves  on  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  and  the  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  Board.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  serves  on  the  President's  Special  Committee  on  Finan¬ 
cial  Policies  for  Postattack  Operations.  Council  staff  members  serve  on 
ad  hoc  committees  of  the  latter  committee.  The  Council  conferred  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  State  Department  on  foreign  economic  questions,  and  its 
senior  staff  economist  on  international  economic  matters  attended  most 
meetings  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems. 

The  Council  participated  in  a  number  of  international  meetings  during 
the  year  and  continued  its  cooperation  with  various  international  agencies.- 
In  April  a  member  of  the  staff  participated  in  the  Thirteenth  Plenary- 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  and  a  member  of  the  Council,  accompanied  by- 
senior  staff  economists,  attended  two  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cobjjeration  (OEEC)  in  Paris.  In 
July,  the  Council  submitted  a  Survey  of  Economic  Developments  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Annual  Review  of  the  OEEC;  and  in  February,  it 
submitted  responses  to  the  United  Nations’  annual  questionnaire  on  eco- 
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nomic  developments  and  policies.  In  December,  a  member  of  the  Council 
staff  participated  in  a  meeting  of  the  “Economic  Experts”  group  of  the 
OEEC,  held  in  Paris.  Two  members  of  the  staff  met  frequently  with 
foreign  groups  studying  in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 

During  the  year,  the  Council  met  with  representatives  of  business  con¬ 
cerns,  financial  houses,  and  consumer  organizations,  and  representatives  of 
farm  and  other  groups  to  discuss  business  conditions,  the  economic  outlook, 
and  policy  questions  relating  to  the  economy’s  growth  and  stability.  The 
Chairman  participated  in  the  semiannual  meetings  of  the  Business  Advisorv' 
Council  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  a  staff  member  attended 
meetings  of  the  technical  consultants  to  that  body. 

In  accordance  with  the  Employment  Act,  the  Council  assisted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  Economic  Report.  This  Report,  which 
is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  Januar\’,  reviews  the  economic  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  past  year,  including  the  steps  taken  by  Government  to  promote 
the  economy’s  growth  and  stability;  appraises  the  current  |X)sition  of  the 
economy  and  the  outlook  for  the  year  ahead ;  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  and  suggestions  to  the  States,  local  communities,  and  pri¬ 
vate  groups  for  actions  and  policies  to  help- achieve  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
Employment  Act.  It  also  includes  an  extensive  apfxmdix  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  bearing  on  the  United  States  economy. 

Twenty-nine  thousand  copies  of  the  January  1958  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  were  published,  of  which  half  were  sold  to  the  public  throui^h 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Copies  were  supplied  to  all  memlxTS 
of  the  Congress  and  were  made  available  to  de|X)sitory  libraries  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Council  also  prepares  Economic  Indicators,  a  monthly  compendium 
of  current  economic  statistics.  This  widely  used  periodical  is  published  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress.  Like  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port  of  the  President,  it  is  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Congress  and 
to  depository  libraries.  .\n  additional  6,500  copies  of  Economic  Indicators 
go  to  paying  subscribers. 

Council  Membership 

The  present  members  of  the  Council  are  Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Paul  VV. 
McCracken,  and  Karl  Brandt. 

Dr.  Saulnier,  Professor  of  Economics  on  leave  from  Barnard  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
where  he  is  Director  of  the  Financial  Research  Program,  has  serv^ed  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Council  from  1953  to  1955,  as  a  rr.ember  of  the  Council 
since  April  1955,  and  as  Chairman  since  December  1956. 

Dr.  McCracken,  Professor  of  Business  Conditions  on  leave  from  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Michigan,  has  served  as 
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a  member  of  the  Council  since  December  1956  and  previously  as  a  member 
of  the  senior  staff. 

Dr.  Brandt  was  designated  a  member  of  the  Council,  on  an  interim 
appointment  basis,  in  November  1958.  He  is  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  leave  from  Stanford  University,  where  he  is  Associate 
Director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute.  Dr.  Brandt’s  name  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  for  conhrmation  when  the  Congress  convenes  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1959. 

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Stanford  University  and  formerly 
Director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  at  tjiat  University,  resigned  his 
membership  on  the  Council  in  October  1958.  Dr.  Davis  had  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  from  May  2,  1955. 

Council  Staff 

The  Council  has  a  staff  of  29  persons,  of  whom  14  are  senior  economists 
and  statisticians.  Each  senior  staff  member  is  assigned  one  or  more  areas  for 
special  attention,  and  cooperates  with  other  Government  agencies  and  w'ith 
business,  labor,  and  other  private  groups  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  eco¬ 
nomic  developments.  Two  of  the  members  are  on  leave  from  university 
faculties;  all  others  are  |K'rmanent  employees.  Supplementing  its  full¬ 
time  staff,  several  university  economists  serve  the  Council  occasionally  as 
consultants.  The  present  members  of  the  senior  staff  are  Bernard  S.  Beckler, 
Henry  W.  Briefs  (on  leave,  G<-orgetown  University),  Samuel  L.  Brown, 
Robert  C.  Colwell,  Frances  M.  James,  Marshall  A.  Kaplan,  Hal  B.  Larv’, 
David  W.  Lusher,  John  A.  Sehnittker  (on  leave,  Kansas  State  College), 
Charles  L.  Schultze,  Irving  H.  Siegel,  Walter  F.  Stettner,  Collis  Stocking, 
and  Charles  A.  Taff. 

Advisory  Board  on  Economic  Groivth  and  Stability 

The  Advisory  Bc»ard  on  Economic  Growth  and  Stability,  which  meets 
weekly  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  President  in  1953  to  advise  with  the  Council  on  matters 
affecting  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  economy.  Present  members  of  the 
Board  are  as  follows; 

Department  of  State — Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs 

Department  of  the  Treasury — Julian  B.  Baird,  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Agriculture  -True  D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Commerce — Frederick  H.  Mueller,  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Labor — James  T.  O’Connell,  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Bertha  Adkins, 
Under  Secretary 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System — Abbot  L.  Mills, 
Member  of  the  Board 

Bureau  of  the  Budget — Roger  W.  Jones,  Deputy  Director 
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Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington — Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President 
The  White  House  Office-  Don  Paarlberg,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers — Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Y’ear  1959 

For  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Congress  appropriated  $375,000  for  the 
Council’s  activities.  A  supplemental  budget  request  for  $20,000  is  being 
made  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  increased  salaries  due  under  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958. 
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SOME  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS 

IN  1958 

I.  Employment  and  Earnings 

II.  Prices 

III.  Agriculture 

IV.  Financial  Developments 

V.  Government  Finances 

VI.  United  States  Foreign  Trade  and  Payments 


I.  Employment  and  Earnings 

Recession  anci  recovery  in  1957  and  1958  were  clearly  reflected  in  the 
Nation’s  labor  markets.  Employment  declined  sharply  in  late  1957  and 
earlv  1958.  Recovery  began  in  May  and  continued  through  the  end  of  the 
year.  Unemployment,  which  had  increased  to  the  highest  levels  since  World 
War  II,  declined  significantly  after  August  1958.  Unemployment  benefits, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  longer  duration  of  eligibility  made  p)ossible  by 
special  tein|X)rary  legislative  action,  played  a  major  part  in  counteracting  the 
1  eduction  of  wage  income.  Despite  the  fall  of  employment  and  the  rise  of 
unemployment,  wage  rates  and  hourly  earnings  continued  to  advance. 
Real  weekly  earnings  declined  through  April,  but  recovered  as  the  workweek 
was  lengthened  and  as  prices  stabilized.  Though  infrequent  for  most  of 
the  year,  labor  disputes  increased  sharply  in  late  autumn. 

Employment 

Total  employment  in  nonagricultural  establishments,  as  estimated  from 
employers’  payroll  records,  began  to  recede  in  August  1957,  and  by  April 
1958  it  had  fallen  by  2.4  million,  seasonally  adjusted.  Four-fifths  of  the 
reduction  was  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation,  although  these 
industries  account  for  only  two-fifths  of  nonfarm  employment.  The  decline 
was  halted  in  April,  and  employment  began  to  rise  moderately  in  May.  The 
expansion  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  although  delayed  in  October  and 
November  by  labor  disputes.  In  December,  employment  on  nonfarm  pay¬ 
rolls  was  50.7  million,  an  increase  of  700,000  from  the  April  low  figure. 

Part  of  the  decline  of  nonfarm  payroll  employment  during  the  recession 
was  due  to  less  extensive  dual  jobholding  and  to  reduced  labor  turnover, 
as  well  as  to  the  fall  in  the  number  of  employed  jaersons.  Monthly  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  based  up)on  household  sample  surveys 
indicated  a  drop  of  1.3  million  from  July  1957  to  April  1958  in  the  number 
of  persons  having  nonfarm  wage  and  salary  jobs  as  their  primary  activity, 
compared  with  a  total  reduction  of  2.4  million  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  from  employer  payroll  records.  All  of  this  difference 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  part  of  it  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
persons  holding  two  jobs,  or  moving  from  one  job  to  another  and  therefore 
receiving  pay  from  more  than  one  employer,  are  counted  only  once  in  the 
household  surveys  but  twice  in  the  payroll  records.  The  smaller  decline  of 
the  Census  estimates  thus  in  part  reflects  the  lessened  dual  jobholding  and 
reduced  labor  turnover  shown  by  other  surveys. 
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Employment  began  to  recode  in  several  important  industrial  sectors 
before  the  general  downturn  in  business  that  started  after  the  middle  of 
1957.  Moderate  reductions  commenced  in  the  construction  industry .  in 
transportation,  and  in  nondurable  manufacturing  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  1956,  and  in  durable  goods  manufacturing  after  the  end  of  that  year. 
However,  until  mid- 1957,  these  declines  were  more  than  offset  by  con¬ 
tinued  increases  in  nonmanufaeturing  sectors,  especially  in  trade,  in  State 
and  local  government,  and  in  financial  and  service  industries.  Hut  in  the 
late  summer  of  1957,  reductions  appeared  in  mining,  communications,  and 
trade,  and  the  downward  trend  in  employment  in  construction  continued 

T.sblf.  C-1. — Changes  in  nonagricultural  employment  since  December  1956 
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Rut)ber  products . 

-:t 

-9 

-4 

-4 

-2« 

13 

lycather  and  leather  t)roducts  . 

-fi 

-•27 

2:1 

MininE . . 

17 

-10.1 

-1.1 

Contract  construction . 

1  -70 

-•2-2:i 

-74 

Transportation  and  public  utilities . 

-12 

-•273 

Transportation . .  . 

-:12 

-•241 

111 

Communication .  . . . 

14 

-29 

Public  utilities . 

fi 

-3 

0 

Whole.sale  and  retail  trade..  .  .. 

1'22 

-31S 

.m 

Wholesale  trade _ 

.Mt 

-77 

-12 

Retail  trade .  . 

tkt 

-241 

Finance,  insuranc*',  and  real  estate... 

1 

7 

> 

94 

ServlO' and  mi.s«dlaneous. .  . 

170 

-43 

Oovernment .  ..  . 

179 

17S 

Federal .  ...  . . 

1.1 

-.18 

62 

State  and  local .  . 

16*i 

236 

139 

'  Based  on  preliminary  data  for  December. 

-  See  Table  D-22,  footnote  1,  for  type*  of  workers  included. 

Sourw:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Bv  the  fourth  quarter,  the  contraction  had  become  quite  general,  and 
it  was  accelerating  in  most  manufacturing  industries,  with  particularly 
sharp  reductions  in  firms  producing  primary  metals,  transportation  equip¬ 
ment,  and  machinery.  Steeper  declines  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1958  in  transportation  and  in  construction.  In  financial  and  service  in¬ 
dustries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hitherto  steadily  rising  employment  trend 
merely  leveled  out  for  several  months,  and  in  State  and  local  governments, 
the  strong  employiiHmt  uptrend  was  completely  unaffected  by  the  recession 
(Table  C-1). 

Employment  cutbacks  were  heaviest  for  hourly-rated  production  jobs  in 
manufacturing  industries.  'I'lie  number  of  such  jobs  declined  by  1.5 
million,  or  12  percent,  from  July  1957  to  April  1958,  while  “nonproduction” 
or  salaried  jobs  declined  by  100,(K)0,  or  about  3  percent.  The  recovery  of 
manufacturing  employment  since  late  spring  has  been  due  almost  entirely 
to  an  expansion  of  production  work ;  salaried  employment  has  risen  only 
slightly  since  that  time. 

The  occupational  groups  in  general  civilian  employment  that  were  most 
affected  by  the  recession  were  operatives  and  related  workers,  and  crafts¬ 
men  and  foremen  (Table  C-2).  The  employment  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel,  which  has  followed  a  strong  upward  trend  in  recent 
years,  continued  to  increase,  rising  by  400,000,  or  around  7  percent,  between 
1957  and  1958. 

Contraction  of  employment  was  very  rapid  in  the  early  months  of  1958, 
and  was  aggravated  by  especially  unfavorable  weather  in  February  and 
March.  Some  signs  of  recovery'  apfx’ared  in  April,  however,  as  the  number 
of  jobs  began  to  increase  in  construction  and  firmed  in  nondurable  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  late  spring  and  summer,  the  recovery  spread  to  durable 
goods  manufacturing,  trade,  and  service  and  financial  enterprises,  and  by 


Table  C-2. — Civilian  employment,  by  major  occupational  group, 
1947,  1957,  and  1958 

('riiousanU.s  of  iktsoiis  14  years  of  a(ie  an<l  over) 


Major  (xx-upational  group  ^ 

1947 

19.57 

19,58 

Change. 
1957  to  19.58 

Kmployment . 

.57,843 

6.5. 016 

63.907 

-1.109 

Prnft-ssional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

3.794 

6.  4t')8 

6.893 

42.5 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  . 

4,99.5  1 

3. 329 

3.  128 

-201 

.Managers,  oAlcials,  and  jiroprietors,  exc«‘|>t  farm 

.5.795 

6.703  ' 

6.727 

24 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  ...1 

7.  'Jtin 

9.1.52 

9.124  ; 

-28 

Salt's  workers  _  1 

3. 394 

4.  128 

4.105  I 

-•23 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  witrkers 

7,  7.54 

8.664 

8.487  j 

-177 

0|)eratives  and  kindretl  workers 

12.274 

12,  .5:10 

11.464  1 

-1.066 

Private  household  workers  _  .  _ 

1,  730 

2.098  > 

2.210  j 

112 

Service  workers,  exce|>t  private  hou.sehold  ' 

4.2.5fi  ! 

5.  .534 

.5.  .571  1 

37 

F  arm  laltorers  and  foremen  . I 

3.  124 

2,730 

2.  .529 

-201 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  .  ..  _ 

3,  .52fi 

3.680 

3,669 

-11 

•Vote  -.Annual  Azures  shown  above  are  averages  of  data  for  January,  .Auril,  July,  and  October,  since  data 
prior  to  1958  are  available  only  for  these  months.  The  data  repres»‘nt  total  employment  of  the  civilian  labor 
wee  and,  therefore,  include  proprietors  and  self-employed  persons.  See  Current  Population  Reportr, 
*5,  for  list  of  workers  included  in  each  group. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sourc»‘:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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August  employment  was  expanding  moderately  in  most  of  the  principal 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Extensive  work  stoppages  in  the  automotive  and  other  hard  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  retarded  the  increase  of  employment  in  the  hnal  quarter 
of  the  year.  The  number  of  employees  involved  in  labor  disputes,  whir  h  had 
remained  very  low  until  September,  rose  abruptly  to  more  than  r)00,00()  late 
in  that  month,  rose  further  to  525,000  in  October,  and  was  300,000  in 
November.  These  stoppages  substantially  affected  the  recovery  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year  through  their  indirect  effects  on  sup¬ 
plying  industries,  as  well  as  by  their  immediate  impact  on  the  workers  and 
firms  directly  involved. 

Employment  in  agriculture,  where  trends  are  esjx'cially  difficult  to 
estimate  over  short  periods,  appears  to  have  been  unaffected  by  the 
recession.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  total  employment 
on  farms  was  virtually  unchanged  in  1958.  The  Census  Bureau,  using 
different  definitions  and  procedures,  nqxirts  farm  employment  reduced  bv 
6  percent  from  1957  to  1958  (Tables  I)-17  and  D-65). 

Unemploy.ment 

Unemployment,  which  for  two  years  had  fluctuated  narrowly  around 
2.8  million,  or  4.2  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  began  to  rise  mod¬ 
erately,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors,  in  the  third  cjuarter  of  19.i7. 
.\s  employment  fell  more  sharply  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
labor  force  continued  to  grow,  unemployment  increased  more  rapidly  and 
in  April  1958  exceeded  5  million.  This  high  level  of  unemployment,  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted,  persisted  until  September,  when  substantial  reductions 
began.  By  December  1958,  unemployment  had  declined  to  4.1  million,  a 
seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  6.1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  4.0  to  4.4  percent  ratio  of  unemployment  to  the  civilian  labor 
force  that  prevailed  from  the  summer  of  1955  to  the  third  quarter  of  1957 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  which  prevailed  before  the  onset  of  the 
1953-54  recession,  and  was  somewhat  higher  than  before  the  downturn  in 
1948.  The  reductions  of  employment  in  1957  and  early  1958  resulted, 
therefore,  in  rates  of  unemployment  higher  than  those  reached  in  the  two 
prior  recessions  since  World  War  II.  However,  both  the  recover)'  of 
employment  and  significant  reductions  of  unemployment  commenced  rela¬ 
tively  earlier  than  in  1949  or  in  1954;  in  December,  the  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  not  much  different  from  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
1948-50  recession  and  recovery,  although  still  above  the  rate  of  the  1953-54 
period. 

A  large  part  of  the  unemployed  are  a  swiftly  changing  group,  during 
recession  as  well  as  in  more  prosperous  times.  Although  total  unemploy¬ 
ment  rose  steeply  from  December  1957  to  April  1958,  an  average  of  a 
million  or  more  previously  jobless  workers  were  able  to  find  work  each 
month.  However,  about  three-fifths  of  those  unemployed  in  any  month 
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were  still  unemployed  in  the  following  month,  and  slower  rates  of  hiring 
and  rising  layoffs  rapidly  increased  the  number  of  those  out  of  work  15 
weeks  or  more,  from  490,000  at  the  outset  of  the  recession  to  1.9  million 
in  April  1958.  In  September  1958,  the  recall  of  workers  who  had  been 
laid  off  in  manufacturing  industries  brought  the  first  significant  reduction 
of  long-term  unemployment.  Substantial  reductions,  after  allowance  for 
seasonal  factors,  continued  in  the  final  months  of  tl^e  year. 

Because  the  decline  in  unemployment  was  most  severe  in  durable  goods 
manufacturing  and  related  industries,  the  impact  upon  the  working  popu¬ 
lation  was  quite  uneven.  Of  the  total  increase  of  2.4  million  jobless  persons 
from  .April  1957  to  April  1958,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  men,  their 
numbers  rising  by  1.7  million,  or  9.3  percent.  Men  from  20  to  34  years  of 
age  were  especially  affected,  and  the  rate  of  unemployment  for  married 
men  living  with  their  familit's — that  is,  for  those  most  likely  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  the  labor  force— rose  from  2.3  percent  in  July  1957  to  a  fjeak 
of  6.5  percent  in  March  1958.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  employment  op- 
|)ortunities  improved,  and  the  rate  of  unemployment  diminished  for  heads 
of  families  to  4.8  p<-rcent  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Unemployment  among 
women  also  rose  substantially,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  men. 

Durable  goods  manufacturing  industries  accounted  for  about  one-third  of 
the  total  rise  of  the  jobless,  and  rates  of  unemployment  among  durable  goods 
workers  reached  12  pcTcent  in  April  1958;  they  were  especially  high  in 
industries  manufacturing  primary  metals  and  transportation  equipment, 
rising  to  13  percent  and  14  p<Tcent,  respectively.  Large  increases  also 
occurred  in  the  railroad  industry,  in  mining,  and  in  construction.  Service 
industries,  government,  and  public  utilities  were  least  affected. 

The  uneven  effect  of  the  recession  on  the  different  areas  of  the  country 
is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  insured  unemployment  (Table  C-3) .  By  April 
19.58,  rates  of  insured  unemployment  were  7  percent  or  more  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  many  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  were  more  than  double  the  rates  in  the  previous  year.  In  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  the  rates  had  at  least  tripled.  In  several 
Southern  and  Western  States,  however,  insured  unemployment  remained 
below  5  percent  of  covered  employment.  Of  the  Nation’s  145  principal 
labor  market  areas,  the  number  having  “substantial  labor  surpluses’’  in¬ 
creased  from  21  in  July  1957  to  86  by  July  1958  and  then  declined  to  80 
in  November,  according  to  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
However,  reduced  unemployment  and  an  improved  employment  outlook 
were  evident  in  31  labor  market  areas  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  workers  are 
covered  by  the  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  Consequently,  benefit 
payments  increased  rapidly  during  the  recession  and  partially  compensated 
for  the  wage  loss  to  the  employee  and  his  family.  While  the  provisions  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  system  still  fall  short  of  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  unemployment  benefit  payments  rose  from  an  annual  rate 
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Table  C-3. — Insured  unemployment  under  State  and  Federal  employee  programs, 
April  1957  and  April  1958 


State 

i 

Insured  unemployment  '  j 

Insured  unem|>lnyineni 
as  iH-rcent  of  covered 
employment 

We»k  1 
ended 
Apiil  13. 
1W7 

Wwk 
ended 
April  12. 
19,18 

1 

Increius*'.  ; 

19.17  to  ! 

19.18  5 

Wtrk 
ended 
April  13. 
19.17  > 

Week 
ended 
A()rll  Pi, 
19,18* 

Thousands 

Percent 

t'nited  States .  i 

I.  486 

3.;t6.3 

1.877 

.3  7 

8  1 

.Mabama . 

23 

48 

24 

4  4 

83 

.\rlr.ona . 

6 

1.3 

7 

3.1 

fi.( 

Arkansas . 

19 

.30 

11 

7. 1 

11  2 

California . 

12S 

.Til 

200 

3  1 

8  8 

Colorado . 

fi 

14 

A  ‘ 

2  1 

4  3 

Connectlait. 

21 

6.3 

42 

2.8 

81 

Delaware . 

3 

7 

4 

‘2.4 

,1.5 

District  of  Columbia . . 

.S 

9 

4 

1  2 

in 

Florida . 

13 

3.1 

22 

19 

4  5 

Oeorgla .  I 

27 

,12 

Z1 

3  6 

fi.T 

Idaho .  ' 

f,  ' 

7  ^ 

2  ' 

4.8 

«  1 

Illinois . 

68 

178 

no 

2.1 

A  4 

Indiana . 

.37 

9.3 

,16 

3  .3 

8  2 

Iowa . 

in 

17 

6 

2.1 

3.8 

Kansas  ... 

n 

20 

»  ! 

3  0 

5  2 

Kentucky . 

.37 

67 

30 

7,  8 

14  0 

Louisiana . 

16 

30 

14 

■2.9 

*  2 

Maine . 

12 

;«) 

18 

6  0 

14  3 

Maryland . 

14 

48 

.34 

2  0 

fi  5 

Massachusetts . 

,17 

124 

66 

3  7 

7.9 

Mlchlftan . 

87 

297 

210 

4  1 

1.12 

Minnesota - - - 

31 

.17 

■22 

1.  4 

88 

Mississippi .  . 

17 

24 

6 

7  3 

9  2 

Missouri . . . 

31 

6.1 

33 

3.3 

6  5 

Montana - -  - 

9 

13 

4 

7.2 

10  5 

•Nebraska . . 

7 

9 

2 

3  5  , 

4.2 

Nevada .  . 

3 

6 

4 

3.8  ' 

90 

N'ew  Hampshire . . . 

7 

16 

9 

4  9 

11  0 

New  Jersey . . . 

71 

1.13 

78 

4  9 

9.7 

New  Mexico . . . 

4 

3 

'  2  9 

4  7 

New  York . 

184 

399 

211 

.3.8 

7 

North  Carolina . 

46 

6h 

■22 

.1.6 

7.9 

North  Dakota . 

4 

6 

2 

6.3 

8  3 

Ohio . 

61 

223 

1.18 

■2.1 

8.4 

Oklahoma . 

14 

28 

11 

3.6 

!  6  9 

Oretton . 

21 

'  32 

11 

.1.9 

‘  8,1 

Pennsylvania . 

167 

;m7 

180 

1.  1 

1  10.8 

Rhode  Island . 

19 

27 

H 

7.6 

!  10  8 

South  Carolina . 

11 

24 

9 

3.9 

,17 

South  Dakota . 

3 

3 

1 

3  7 

40 

Tennessee . 

39 

62 

23 

6. 1 

9 '2 

Texas . 

34 

80 

46 

■2.0 

4  4 

Utah . 

1 

11 

6 

■2  7 

16 

Vermont . 

3 

6 

3 

4  0 

8  1 

Virginia . 

12 

32 

■20 

I.H 

4  4 

Washington  . 

28 

.12 

■2;t 

4  1 

8  1 

West  Virginia .  .  . 

13 

.12 

39 

.3  7 

138 

Wisconsin . 

24 

.13 

■29 

■2.9 

6,2 

Wyoming . 

o 

4 

2 

3  3 

6.N 

'  Represents  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  covennl  by  iinemploymetit  Ins’jrunci*  prounims  who  have 
completed  at  least  1  we<‘k  of  unemployment.  Kxclinles  territorU-s. 

*  Rased  on  unrounded  data. 

>  Ba.sed  on  average  covered  emidoyment  for  12  months  ended  June  l»,Vi 

*  Baaed  on  average  covered  employment  for  12  months  ended  June  19.'i7. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  itdd  to  totals  because  of  roundlni;. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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(seasonally  adjusted)  of  $1.7  billion  in  July  1957  to  $4.3  billion  in  April 
1958,  thus  directly  offsetting  nearly  one-third  of  the  decline  in  total  wage 
and  salary-  payments,  and  providing  benefits  for  the  laid-off  employee  aver¬ 
aging  $30  to  $37  p)er  week  in  the  principal  industrial  states.  Private  sup¬ 
plementary  unemployment  benefit  plans,  which  raised  the  level  of  benefits 
for  the  unemployed  in  certain  industries,  also  helped  to  maintain  incomes. 

As  in  earlier  recessions,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  exhausting  their 
regular  entitlement  to  benefits  began  to  rise  rapidly  a  few  months  after  the 
onset  of  recession.  Starting  at  82,000  per  month  in  September  1957,  these 
exhaustions  increased  to  a  peak  of  285,000  in  July  19.58.  Legislation  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  President  and  enacted  by  the  Congress  provided,  by 
means  of  agreements  with  the  States,  for  the  payment  of  benefits  for  addi¬ 
tional  periods  to  persons  still  unemployed  who  had  exhausted  their  regu¬ 
lar  benefits.  States  participating  in  the  program,  or  otherwise  extending 
the  duration  of  benefits,  accounted  for  70  percent  of  covered  employment. 
Unemployed  persons  claiming  benefits  under  this  temporary  program 
reached  a  maximum  of  658,000  in  August  1958,  and  then  declined  to  less 
than  400,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Extended  unemployment  benefit 
payments  amounted  to  approximately  $390  million  during  1958. 

The  months  of  recession  also  affected  other  social  security  and  public 
a.ssistance  programs,  even  though  these  are  less  closely  related  to  employ¬ 
ment  trends  than  unemployment  insurance.  Total  recipients  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  increa.sed  more  sharply  than  in  previous  years.  Cases 
of  “General  Assistance” — relief  provided  from  State  and  local  funds  where 
applicants  are  not  eligible  for  federally  assisted  programs — also  increased 
more  in  late  1957  and  early  1958  than  would  be  expected  for  seasonal 
reasons. 

Hours  Worked  and  Earnings 

The  average  workweek  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  declined  moderately  during  the  first  half  of  1957,  and  sharply  from 
September  1957  through  February  1958.  It  then  turned  upward  and 
advanced  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Gross  average  hourly  earnings, 
which  had  leveled  out  at  $2.1 1  in  the  final  months  of  1957,  remained  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  through  April  19.58,  but  then  rose  at  a  quickening  pace 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  reaching  $2.19  in  December.  Hourly 
earnings,  excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime,  continued  to  rise  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Average  weekly  earnings,  reflecting  both  changing  hours 
and  changing  rates,  declined  from  September  1957  to  February  1958,  but 
by  June  they  had  recovered  all  of  their  lost  ground,  and  at  $88.04  in 
December  were  $5.30  above  earnings  a  year  earlier.  In  terms  of  real 
purchasing  power,  weekly  earnings  continued  to  decline  through  April 
1958,  but  recovered  sharply  by  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  workweek  was 
lengthened  and  as  consumer  prices  stabilized. 

Ihe  manufacturing  workweek  and  the  amount  of  overtime  worked 
began  to  recede  early  in  1956  from  the  high  levels  of  1955,  and  declined 
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gradually  until  September  1957,  when  the  contraction  became  shaqier. 
The  low  point  was  reached  in  February  1958  when  average  hours  of  work  I 
were  lower  (seasonally  adjusted)  than  at  any  time  since  World  War  11. 

An  upturn  occurred  in  March,  before  the  beginning  of  the  recovery  of 
employment.  This  development  is  typical  of  periods  of  recovery.  When 
demand  improves,  production  is  first  increased  by  lengthening  the  work¬ 
week,  and  later  by  adding  employees. 

Reduced  overtime  tends  somewhat  to  counteract,  in  recession  periods,  ^ 
the  continued  rise  of  basic  wage  rates.  In  February'  1958,  when  overtime  ^ 
had  been  minimized  and  the  workweek  was  shortest,  gross  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  were  2.4  percent  above  the  level  of  February 
1957,  while  average  straight-time  earnings  were  3.5  percent  higher.  Tfie 
continued  rise  in  basic  wage  rates  in  1958  is  reflected  in  the  index  of  hourly 
earnings  excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  adjusted  for  interin¬ 
dustry  shifts  of  employment  (Table  C-4) . 

Reduced  hours  of  work  and  less  overtime,  and  the  continued  rise  of  con¬ 
sumer  prices,  resulted  in  a  persistent  decline  of  real  weekly  earnings  in  1957 
and  through  .\pril  1958,  despite  the  rise  of  basic  wage  rates.  Howe\er. 
this  tendency  was  reversed  by  the  increase  in  hours  of  work  and  by  the 
tendency  of  prices  to  stabilize  after  the  middle  of  1958.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  real  weekly  wages  had  recovered  nearly  all  of  the  ground  lost  since 
the  record  rates  of  late  1956. 

Pay  rates  of  armed  forces  personnel,  and  of  salaried  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  had  been  unchanged  since  early  in  1955. 
were  increased  by  about  10  p>ercent,  on  the  average,  during  1958.  The 
increases  w’ere  made  retroactive  to  January  1958  for  civilian  employtrs.  • 


Table  C-4. — Index  of  average  hourly  earnings,  adjusted  for  overtime  and  inter¬ 
industry  employment  shifts,  selected  periods,  1948  58' 

11947-49-100) 


Month 

194k 

1949 

19.S3 

1 

19.54 

19.57  j 

j  19.58 

January . 

97.4 

lOS  4 

128.  2  , 

134  .3  i 

151  3 

1,58  4 

February . 

98.2 

105. 3 

128.8  ! 

134  2  1 

151.  7 

158  7 

March . j 

i  98.1 

iav5 

129.1  i 

134.4 

1.52.  4 

1.59  2 

April . 

98  4 

105.9 

129  4 

134.5 

1.52  6 

1  1,59 « 

Nfay . 

99.4 

105.  9 

129  8  ' 

135  .0  ! 

153  1 

1  im  1 

June . 

UK)  .  5 

106.  2 

130.4 

13,5  .0  ! 

1.54.0 

180.4 

July . 

102. 1 

106.5 

131.4  1 

135.  1 

154  5 

lAl.l 

Augu.st . 

103.2 

106.  1 

131.4 

134  8 

1.V5.  1 

IfiO  9 

September . 

1(H.  .1 

106.4 

133  3  j 

136  3 

1.V5.5 

1618 

October . 1 

104.4 

105.8 

132.  6  : 

136  3 

156  4 

«  161.4 

.November . ' 

104.8 

106.2 

133  7 

136.  4 

1.57.  2 

J  162.9 

December . | 

104.8 

106.5 

133.5 

136  3 

1.57  6  1 

(>) 

'  For  nroduction  workers  In  nianiifacturinii.  Pee  note  Mow. 
’  Preliminary. 

’  Not  available. 


Note.— Average  hourly  earnings  of  |>ro<luction  workers  in  inanufaeturing  are  affected  by  changes  in  pn- 
inium  pay  for  overtime,  by  changes  In  the  industrial  composition  of  employment,  and  by  other  factors,  s.' 
well  as  by  general  changes  in  hourly  wage  rates.  This  Index  excludes  the  effects  of  premium  pay  for  over¬ 
time  and  of  interindustry  employment  .shifts,  and  better  reflects  the  movements  of  wage  rates.  K.mi'loy- 
ment  weights  for  Industries  are  based  upon  average  19.'>4  irroductlon  man-hours. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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lesultinjE:  in  lump-sum  cash  payments  of  about  $332  million  in  June  and 
)uly.  In  all,  about  3.4  million  persons  are  receiving  higher  salaries  under 
this  legislation,  and  the  total  rise  of  income  amounts  to  about  $1.4  billion 
per  year. 

Farm  wage  rates,  according  to  the  index  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture,  increased  by  about  3  percent  between  July  1957  and  July  1958. 

Collective  Bargaining  Developments 

Basic  wage  rates,  established  in  major  collective  bargaining  situations, 
continued  to  rise  in  19.58.  As  in  1957,  the  over-all  average  wage  increase 
was  about  12  cents  an  hour,  and  increases  were  negotiated  or  put  into 
effect  for  6.8  million  workers  about  85  percent  of  those  covered  by  major 
collective  bargaining  contracts  (Table  C-5).  Improvements  of  supple- 
mentaiv  beneffts  continued  to  characterize  three  out  of  every  four  settle¬ 
ments. 


Table  C-5. — Distribution  of  employees  receiving  wage  increases  under  major  labor 
agreements,  1956-58 ' 


SI7.I-  of  Inwiw  (cents  i)cr  hour) 

19.S6 

1957 

195.H  » 

Employees  reo'ivlng  wag«‘  Increafies; 

VuinN-r  (mlllloas) . 

7.5 

7.  f> 

fi.  H 

Percent 

IVroentage  ilLstrlbutlon:  Total . 

lot) 

100 

ini) 

t.'nder  .S  cents . 

1  1 

2 

3 

.S  and  under  9  cents . 

19 

21 

21 

9  and  umler  13  cents . 

fi2 

1  31) 

32 

13  and  under  17  cents . 

H 

!  38 

i  ^ 

17  cents  an<l  over . 

7 

19 

Not  si)eclfied  or  computed . — 

3 

!  2 

1  2 

'  IndiKlrs  cTSt  of  lIviiiK,  <lefem*il,  and  newly  negotiated  wage  IncreaseA  rtwived  under  collective  barftaln- 
ing  situations  affecting  l.ono  or  more  employr'es  and  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Excludes  coastructlon,  services,  finance,  and  government. 

*  Pr*-llmlnary. 

N'ote.— Detail  will  not  nece.ssarlly  ad<l  to  totals  becausx'  of  rounding. 

Source.  Department  of  Labor. 

.At  the  outset  of  1958,  about  3.3  million  employees  were  covered  by  labor 
agreements  providing  for  specified  wage  increases  during  the  year,  and  in 
most  cases  for  cost  of  living  adjustments  as  well.  In  addition,  at  least 
one  cost  of  living  wage  review  was  scheduled  for  about  1  million  workers 
before  expiration  of  their  contracts  in  1958.  Employees  in  the  steel,  alumi¬ 
num,  meatpacking,  and  railroad  industries  received  total  increases  ranging 
from  12  to  19  cents  per  hour,  as  a  result  of  both  deferred  and  escalator 
adjustments.  Automobile  workers  received  total  increases  of  approximately 
13  cents  per  hour  in  1958  under  both  old  and  newly  negotiated  contracts. 
1  he  continued  advance  of  the  consumer  price  index  until  August,  and  the 
record  number — 4  million — of  employees  with  wages  subject  to  cost  of  living 
escalator  clauses,  were  major  factors  in  the  continued  rise  of  wage  rates. 
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Wage  increases  were  negotiated  for  3.5  million  employees  in  1958.  Ne¬ 
gotiated  increases  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  1957, 
with  7  to  9  cents  per  hour  being  the  most  common,  compared  with  9  to  1 1 
cents  in  1956  and  1957.  About  7  percent  of  workers  affected  by  negotia¬ 
tions  received  no  wage  increase. 

After  delayed  negotiations,  three-year  settlements  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  were  concluded  with  major  hrms  in  September  and  October.  Watjp 
increases  of  2.5  pt'rcent  at  13-month  intervals,  extra  increases  for  skilled 
employees,  continued  cost  of  living  adjustments,  and  improvements  of  sev¬ 
erance  pay,  pensions,  and  supplemental  unemployment  benefits  were  pro¬ 
vided.  An  agreement  reached  in  the  coal  mining  industry  in  November 
increased  wages  by  $2  per  day,  effective  in  1959,  and  providt‘d  higher  vaca¬ 
tion  pay  and  other  benefits. 


I 


»»e- 

^7, 

II 

ia¬ 


in- 

II.  Prices 

t‘d 

Pricfs  of  most  manufactured  industrial  goods  in  both  retail  and  wholesale 
0-  markets  have  been  fairly  stable  over  the  last  18  months.  On  the  other  hand, 

er  prices  of  other  typ<-s  of  goods — farm  products,  industrial  raw  materials, 

a-  foods,  and  serv  ices — have  changed  by  relatively  large  amounts,  some  fluctu¬ 

ating  over  a  wide  range  and  others  rising  steadily. 

In  wholesale  markets,  farm  prices  rose  during  most  of  the  period  of 
contraction,  and  then  declined  in  the  last  nine  months  of  1958.  Prices  of 
industrial  raw  materials,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  in  the  opposite  direction, 
falling  as  economic  activity  receded  and  rising  during  the  recovery’.  Re¬ 
flecting  these  offsetting  price  movements  and  the  stability  of  prices  of  most 
manufactured  goods,  the  wholesale  price  index  has  been  roughly  unchanged 
since  mid- 1957. 

Prices  of  consumer  services  have  continued  to  advance  steadily;  fcx)d  prices 
rose  sharply  in  early  1958,  and  despite  some  modest  declines  in  recent 
*  months  they  hav’e  remained  above  1957  levels.  Together  with  higher 
i  prices  for  new  and  used  automobiles,  these  developments  accounted  for 

I  almost  all  of  the  2.6  percent  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  between 

^  July  1957  and  November  1958. 


i 


Farm  and  Food  Prices 

Farm  prices  rose  irregularly  throughout  1956  and  1957  from  the  ab¬ 
normally  low  levels  of  the  winter  of  1 955-56,  and  the  rise  was  accelerated  in 
early  1958.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1958,  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
products  rose  9  percent  above  prices  in  the  same  quarter  of  1957,  while  the 
volume  of  marketings,  particularly  of  price-supported  crops,  rose  5  percent. 
Marketings  of  livestock,  however,  were  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  unfavorable  weather  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  reduced  the 
supply  of  fmsh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Although  the  maintenance  of  con¬ 
sumer  income  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  rise  in  food  prices  during  the 
recession,  these  changing  supply  conditions  played  the  major  role.  As  food 
supplies  increased  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1958,  food  prices  declined; 
nevertheless,  they  remained  above  1957  levels.  During  most  of  the  period 
of  rising  farm  prices,  marketing  margins  continued  to  advance.  The  higher 
manufacturing,  transp>ortation,  and  distribution  costs  resulted  not  only  from 
higher  wage  rates,  freight  charges,  and  the  like,  but  also  from  the  costs 
incurred  in  continually  adding  to  the  quality,  variety,  and  “built-in”  services 
incorporated  in  prepared  and  packaged  foods.  A  large  part  of  the  rise  in 
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margins  came  in  the  second  half  of  1958,  when  the  fall  in  fann  prices  was 
accompanied  by  a  much  smaller  decline  in  food  prices.  In  November, 
retail  food  prices  were  still  about  2  percent  above  mid- 1957  levels. 

Consumer  Services 

Ever  since  World  War  II,  prices  of  consumer  .services  have  been  rising 
steadily,  through  economic  expansions  and  contractions.  They  have  in¬ 
creased  not  only  absolutely  but  also  in  relation  to  prices  of  commodities. 
Because  of  their  relatively  small  rise  during  the  war  years,  however,  the 
increase  since  then  has  only  recently  brought  service  prices,  excluding  rent, 
back  to  their  1939  relationship  to  nonfood  commodity  prices.  Rents  are  still 
well  below  their  prewar  relationship  to  other  prices.  While  the  prewar 
relationship  between  prices  of  services  and  other  prices  is  not  necessarily 
normal  for  the  current  period,  some  of  the  relatively  sharp  increase  in  prices 
of  serxices  during  the  past  ten  years  may  reflect  an  attempt  to  achieve  in 
these  industries  the  real  income  gains  attained  earlier  in  other  segments  of 
the  economy. 

Consumer  services  cover  a  wide  variety  of  economic  activities,  ranging 
from  the  highly  industrialized  and  regulated  public  utilities  to  domestic 
service.  They  also  include  such  items  as  real  estate  taxes  and  property 
insurance  premiums,  which  have  little  immediate  connection  with  the  state 
of  business  activity.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  there  have  been  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  among  the  various  categories  in  the  timing  and  magnitude 
of  price  changes. 

Prices  of  services  provided  by  the  regulated  public  utilities  tend  to  adjust 
to  inflationary  pressures  with  some  time  lag.  During  the  nine  months 
following  the  conflict  in  Korea,  for  example,  when  other  prices  were  rising 
sharply,  prices  of  most  of  these  utilities  increa.sed  moderately.  In  the 
succeeding  two  years,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rose  fairly  rapidly  while 
commodity  prices  were  falling.  Similarly,  the  prices  of  this  group  of  .ser\  ices 
advanced  quite  gradually  from  1956  to  mid- 1957,  but  since  then  they  have 
risen  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  The  recent  increase  is  more  a  delayed 
reaction  to  cost  increases  that  occurred  earlier  than  a  reflection  of  inflation¬ 
ary  forces  currently  at  work.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  prices  of 
some  of  these  services — gas,  electricity,  and  telephone — have  risen  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  prices  of  other  services.  A  major  rea.son  for  the  smaller 
increase  is  that  these  services  are  very  highly  industrialized  and  have 
achieved  substantial  efficiencies  of  operation  through  large  investment  pro¬ 
grams,  rapid  expansion  of  operations,  and  the  introduction  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  Certain  other  utilities,  particularly  local  public  transit,  although  rela¬ 
tively  large  users  of  capital  equipment,  have  faced  problems  peculiar  to  their 
industry,  which  have  tended  to  raise  their  costs  and  prices  even  more  than 
for  services  in  general. 

For  another  large  group  of  services  included  in  the  consumer  price 
index,  prices  arc  influenced  by  governmental  and  administrative  factors  not 
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closely  related  to  the  current  state  of  the  economy.  The  most  important 
items  in  this  group  are  real  estate  taxes,  auto  registration  fees,  postage  rates, 
mortgage  interest,  and  automobile  and  property  insurance  premiums. 
.Some  of  these  items  have  been  included  in  the  consumer  price  index  only 
since  December  1952.  Since  then,  prices  for  this  group  have  risen  faster 
than  service  prices  generally.  While  property  taxes,  insurance  rates,  and 
other  items  of  a  similar  nature  tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  influenced  by 
general  economic  conditions,  the  specific  timing  of  changes  is  usually  deter¬ 
mined  by  noneconomic  considerations. 

For  consumer  services  other  than  the  regulated  utilities  and  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  group  discussed  above,  a  common  characteristic  is  that  a  large 
part  of  their  total  cost  is  payment  for  labor  services.  They  normally 
cannot  achieve  the  efficiencies  made  possible  by  heavy  capital  investment 
and  new  technology  to  the  same  extent  as  the  commodity  prcxlucing  and 
public  utility  industries.  For  this  group  of  “other”  services,  prices  have 
risen  steadily  since  the  end  of  the  war,  and  substantially  more  than  the 
prices  of  services  provided  by  the  regulated  utilities.  In  many  instances, 
an  advance  in  prices  for  this  group  when  other  prices  are  stable  reflects  an 
adjustment  of  wages  and  salaries  to  increases  in  living  costs  which  occurred 
at  some  earlier  period.  Also,  wage  and  salary  gains  often  lead  to  cost  and 
price  increa.ses  in  many  of  the  service  industries,  in  contrast  to  the  industrial¬ 
ized  sectors  where  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  wage  and  salary  increases 
to  be  offset  by  improvements  in  prcxluctivity. 

Taken  altogether,  service  prices,  excluding  rent,  rose  3.9  percent  between 
mid-1957  and  mid-1958,  and  another  0.7  percent  in  the  second  half  of  1958. 
Since  March  of  last  year,  however,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  somewhat 
slower  than  during  most  years  since  the  war.  Rent  has  risen  about  2.5  per¬ 
cent  in  the  18  months  since  the  middle  of  1957.  While  this  is  about  the  rate 
of  increase  which  has  p)ersisted  since  1953,  it  is  well  below  the  annual  in¬ 
creases  of  4  to  5  percent  in  earlier  |X)stwar  years. 

Industrial  Materials 

A  number  of  impiortant  crude  or  slightly  processed  materials  used  by 
American  industry,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  coppier,  tin,  and  natural  rubber,  are 
supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  from  abroad.  In  most  instances,  the  United 
States  purchases  a  significant  part  of  the  world  supply,  but  other  industrial 
nations  are  also  heavy  buyers.  Hence,  prices  of  these  materials  were  deter¬ 
mined  during  the  recession  not  only  by  the  course  of  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States  but  also  by  the  leveling  of  industrial  prcxluction  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  inventory  purchases  by  other  industrialized  nations.  Prices  of  these 
materials  have  also  been  affected  in  recent  years  by  the  termination  of  large- 
scale  stockpiling,  and  by  supplies  from  new  sources  which  have  been  de- 
velopt'd  since  the  post-Korean  defense  mobilization  began.  The  changes  in 
industrial  production  and  inventories  in  the  United  States  were,  nevertheless, 
major  factors  determining  the  movement  of  prices  of  crude  and  slightly 
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processed  materials,  not  only  prices  of  domestic  materials  but  also  those  of 
foreign  supplies  on  which  the  United  States  relies  heavily. 

Prices  of  this  group  of  commodities  tend  to  be  much  more  volatile  than 
those  of  fabricated  materials.  After  reaching  a  peak  in  December  1956, 
prices  of  crude  materials,  exclusive  of  farm  products,  declined  irregularly  to 
mid- 1957,  as  industrial  production  leveled  and  purchases  for  inventor\’ 
receded.  In  the  succeeding  nine  months,  the  decline  was  more  rapid,  as 
industrial  consumption  of  materials  decreased  sharply  and  inventories  were 
reduced.  Prices  moved  upward  in  the  summer  of  1958,  shortly  after  indus¬ 
trial  production  began  to  recover.  Since  stocks  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  had 
risen  during  the  recession,  the  increased  consumption  of  these  materials 
was  at  first  achieved  by  drawing  down  inventories;  subsequently,  purchases 
from  primarv’  producers  increased.  Later  in  the  year,  the  restoration  of 
tariffs  on  copper  and  the  imf>osition  of  import  quotas  on  lead  and  zinc 
strengthened  the  tendency  for  the  prices  of  these  commodities  to  rise.  Prices 
of  steel  scrap,  rubber,  and  tin  also  advanced  sharply  as  the  recover>’  pro¬ 
gressed.  Prices  of  crude  and  slightly  processed  industrial  materials  as  a 
w’hole  began  to  rise  in  June,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  almost 
reached  the  level  recorded  prior  to  the  recession. 

Semifinished  and  Finished  Products 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  prices  of  fabricated  industrial  products 
(intermediate  materials  and  finished  goods)  changed  little  during  1958 
(Table  C-6).  Prices  tended  to  decline  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but 
subsequently  they  rose  enough  to  erase  these  declines.  Prices  of  steel  and 
of  many  intermediate  steel-using  products  advanced  significantly  in  both 
1957  and  1958.  Steel  prices  were  raised  on  the  average  by  4.2  percent  in 
July  1957  and  by  2.6  percent  in  August  1958.  Both  price  increases  were 
put  into  effect  shortly  after  substantial  upward  adjustments  of  wage  rates 
in  the  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  nonferrous  metal  products, 
along  with  those  of  basic  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  declined  during  the  reces¬ 
sion.  Although  prices  of  these  products  have  increased  in  recent  months, 
they  are  still  below  their  pre-recession  p>eaks.  Prices  of  building  materials 
were  relatively  stable  during  1956  and  1957  and  then  declined  slightly  in 
early  1958.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  however,  the  rapid  increase 
in  residential  building  and  in  public  construction  was  accompanied  by  a 
recovery  in  the  prices  of  construction  materials.  Prices  of  semifinished 
nondurable  commodities,  which  had  risen  only  moderately  during  the  over¬ 
all  price  advance  in  1956  and  1957,  fell  throughout  1958.  For  all  inter¬ 
mediate  materials,  components,  and  supplies  as  a  group,  prices  at  the  end 
of  1958  differed  little  from  those  prevailing  at  mid- 1957.  A  small  rise 
occurred  in  the  last  half  of  1957,  a  modest  decline  during  early  1958,  and 
an  equally  modest  recovery  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

During  the  two  years  preceding  the  recession,  prices  of  machinery  and 
equipment  rose  15  jjercent,  the  sharpest  increase  for  any  major  group  of 
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Table  C-6. — Changes  in  wholesale  price  indexes  since  June  1955 


Percenta(re  chan(re 

Commoiity  ftrouf) 

June  1955 
to 

July  19.57 

;  July  19.57 
to  1 

December  ! 
1957 

December 

1957 

to 

June  19.58 

June  19.58 
to 

Deceml)er 
1958  ' 

All  oommwiltles . 

7.2 

0.3 

0.6  1 

0  0 

Farm  prcxlucts . 

1. 1 

-.2 

3.2  , 

-5.  1 

I’roceswed  foods . 

3  2  , 

.2  ' 

5.7  j 

-4.  I 

Other  than  farm  products  and  proces,scd  foods 
(indu.strial)  . I 

.3  ! 

-.6 

1.5 

Crude  materials  * .  j 

11.3 

-7.3 

-1.2 : 

4.8 

Interme<iiate  materials,  supplies,  and  com|>o-  ' 

nents  • . .  . 1 

9  0  . 

.2 

-1.0 1 

1.0 

Mat.-rlaLs  for  durable  manufacturlnK  . . . 

12  I  1 

.3 

-.8  ' 

2.4 

Materials  for  nondurable  manufacturiiiK  .. 

3  3 

.0 

-12  ' 

.0 

Comiionents  for  manufacturinir  ..i 

15.7 

.  1  ; 

.9 

.Materials  and  cr)m|M>nents  for  construction. 

7  3 

-•3  I 

-.6  , 

15 

Klnishexl  (roods: 

PnMliicer  flnishiHl  (roods  .  .. 

15.2 

! 

2.5 

-.1  i 

1.3 

Consumer  durable  (roods  .... 

0.8 

1.6  i 

-.2  ' 

1.2 

Consumer  nondurable  (roods  (other  than 

fCHKl ) .  ... 

4  5 

4 

-14 

10 

.SjH'cial  index:  .Ml  manufacturisl  (>ro<lucLs 

8.  0 

4 

.3  ' 

4 

I  Based  on  preliminary  data  for  I)ec<'ml)er  lUSH. 

•  Kxeliides  a  nunit>er  of  pikrt tally  pr(x^*s.se<l  materials,  sueh  as  popper.  lea<l.  and  rlnc,  which  are  <liscusse<l 
In  the  text  alon?  with  crude  materials.  In  this  table,  these  materials  are  included  in  IntermtHliate  materials, 
supjilles,  and  coinixments. 

•  Includi's  irrou|>s  not  shown  sei»arately. 

Source:  Department  of  I.j»lK)r. 


finished  products.  Even  during  the  last  half  of  1957,  when  machinery  orders 
and  .sales  were  falling  rapidly,  prices  advanced  another  2/2  percent.  After 
November  1957,  prices  stabilized  and  remained  so  for  most  of  1958.  Late 
in  the  year,  however,  there  were  a  number  of  small  increases  on  particular 
lines  of  equipment,  notably  agricultural  and  construction  machinery. 

With  the  principal  exception  of  automobiles,  the  average  increase  in 
prices  of  finished  consumer  goods,  at  wholesale  and  retail,  was  slight  in  the 
past  18  months.  Prices  of  new  automobiles  were  raised  in  1957  and  1958 
when  new  models  were  introduced.  However,  a  comparison  of  published 
indexes  at  the  end  of  1958  with  those  in  mid- 1957,  covering  changes  for  two 
model  years,  tends  to  exaggerate  the  increase,  since  discounts  were  larger  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  than  at  the  end.  The  changes  in  prices  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  both  as  published  and  as  adjusted  to  eliminate  the  essentially 
seasonal  changes  in  prices  of  automobiles,  are  shown  in  Table  C-7.  The  rise 
in  prices  of  used  cars  was  particularly  marked  in  the  past  18  months,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  advance  begun  in  the  period  of  very  low  prices  in  early  1956. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  almost  half  of  the  9  percent  increase  in  the  prices 
of  consumer  durable  goods  was  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  new  cars,  and 
another  third  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  used  cars. 
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Prices  of  appliances,  which  had  fallen  for  many  years,  continued  to  de¬ 
cline  after  mid-1957,  but  the  decreases  tended  to  be  small.  Furniture  prices 
also  fell  slightly;  apparel  prices  declined  after  a  moderate  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  in  late  1957;  and  prices  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  textile  house- 
furnishings  moved  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  increases  occurred  in  prices  of 
tires,  prescriptions  and  drugs,  cigarettes,  newspapers,  soaps  and  detergents, 
and  many  other  miscellaneous  products.  On  balance,  as  can  be  seen  from 
Table  C-7,  when  automobile  prices  are  excluded,  the  indexes  of  prices  of 
consumer  durable  and  nondurable  commodities  advanced  very  slightly. 


Table  C-7. — Changes  in  consumer  price  indexes  since  1957 


lU“m 

Relative 
importance 
In  Index, 
Der*‘mber 
'  19.57 1 

1’ero‘ntage  change, 
July  19,57  to 
.\ovemb«‘r  1958 

1  Ba.se<l  on  Ra.s«‘d  on 

published  adjusted 
data  data  * 

100.0 

2.6 

2  .5 

28.6 

17  j 

36.  4 

2.0 

1  7 

Durable  goixls . . 

13.6 

4  3 

3  4 

New  automobiles . 

3,0 

13  6 

9  3 

1.  A 

Other  durable  goods  • . 

9.0 , 

9.0  1 

3. 1 

•  -1  9  j 

1. 7 

‘  -.9 

22.8 

34  2 

4  0 

■  Detail  will  not  add  to  total  because  a  small  number  of  Items  could  not  N>  allocated  to  any  individual 
(troup. 

t  Indexes  for  July  IW*  for  (troups  containintt  new  automobiles  were  adjustinl  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  ixis- 
sible  the  effect  of  chanKinK  discounts  during  the  model  year. 

t  Includes  groups  not  shown  separately. 

♦  Change  from  June  1957  to  September  19,58. 

Sources:  Department  of  Labor  and  Council  of  Economic  .Advisx'rs. 

The  index  of  prices  of  consumer  goods  rose  2.6  pn^rcent,  mainly  b<'- 
cause  of  increases  in  the  prices  of  three  groups  of  items — foods,  services, 
and  automobiles.  The  over-all  index  of  wholesale  prices,  in  contrast, 
changed  very  little  in  the  recession  and  during  the  recovery  to  date.  This 
index  includes  prices  of  very  few  service  items,  but  it  does  include  prices  of 
industrial  raw  materials.  In  general,  the  prices  of  these  materials  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  prices  of  farm  products  and  processed  foods, 
falling  in  the  early  part  of  1958,  when  farm  prices  were  increasing,  and  rising 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when  farm  prices  were  declining.  Price 
changes  in  these  two  major  groups  tended  to  offset  each  other,  while  prices 
of  semihnished  and  hnished  industrial  products  moved  within  a  very  narrow 
range.  The  rise  in  the  consumer  price  index  relative  to  the  wholesale  price 
index  therefore  reflects  not  an  increase  in  retail  margins,  but  rather  the 
substantially  different  compiosition  of  the  two  indexes. 
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Comparison  of  Domf.stic  and  Foreign  Price  Developments 


The  United  States  was  not  the  only  country  to  experience  an  increase  in 
the  general  level  of  prices  during  the  past  several  years  (Table  C-8). 
In  fact,  the  average  change  in  United  States  prices  between  1953  and  1957 
was  somewhat  less  than  the  change  in  many  Western  European  countries, 
though  nearly  as  much  as  in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  the  United  States, 
wholesale  prices  of  nondurable  goods  and  of  farm  products  behaved  in  sub¬ 
stantially  different  fashion  from  those  of  durable  industrial  products.  De¬ 
spite  their  rise  in  1956  and  1957,  farm  prices  in  the  United  States  were  lower 
at  the  end  of  the  1953-57  period  than  at  the  beginning,  while  in  most  W'est- 

Table  C  8. —  Price  changes  in  the  United  States  and  selected  other  industrial  nations, 

1953  to  1957 

I  PcrcrntaKe  rhanite,  19S3  to  1957 


Price  s«‘rles 

Cnlted 

States 

Cnlted 

King¬ 

dom 

?'  ranee 

Ger¬ 

many, 

Federal 

Republic 

Italy 

Norway 

Oros-s  natiunul  prwiurt  deflators:  ' 

Total. 

9 

16 

11 

9 

8 

21 

Con.sumpiion 

f. 

14 

11 

8 

Gros-s  domestic  flx»*<l  Investment 

15 

14 

13 

11 

8 

13 

Pro<lurers'  durable  e(iulp- 

ment  . 

•' 

~ 

5 

6 

(«) 

Consumer  price  Index: 

.All  Items  .. 

5 

16 

>6 

6 

10 

12 

Foo<l  .  . 

2 

5 

•3 

9 

11 

13 

S^'let'twl  wholt'sale  priw  Indexes: 

Textile  pro<lucts  .. 

-4 

2 

4 

3 

-1 

(») 

BiiildinK  materials.. 

9 

13 

7 

(») 

3 

11 

.Machinery _ 

21 

15 

(») 

6 

(») 

4 

Imlex  of  prices  received  by  farmers  . . . 

-6 

2 

16 

*  6 

15 

'  Impllrit  <li-llators  for  fcross  national  pro<luct  and  s|H-clfled  comtKjnrnts.  For  Germany  (195fi-57)  and 
France  (1953),  deflators  for  producers’  durable  equipment  were  not  available;  estimates,  based  on  other  data, 
were  used. 

*  Not  available. 

>  based  on  data  for  Paris  only. 

*  Based  on  wholesale  price  Index  of  farm  products. 

.Sources:  Rased  on  data  from  various  agencies  of  the  I’.  8.  Government  and  International  orftanixations. 

ern  Eurofjean  countries  they  had  increased  substantially.  Prices  of  many 
nondurable  goods  in  the  United  States  also  were  more  stable  than  those 
abroad,  and  prices  of  most  consumer  goods  rose  less  than  in  Western  Europe. 

The  increase  in  prices  of  durable  goods  for  industrial  use,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  been  greater  in  this  country,  both  relative  to  other 
prices  here  and  to  prices  of  similar  goods  produced  abroad.  Prices  of 
machinery  and  equipment  rose  at  a  particularly  rapid  rate;  scattered  evi¬ 
dence  from  a  comparison  of  prices  of  processed  durable  materials  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  rise  in  prices  in  this  country  was  greater  than  the  increase 
abroad.  The  over-all  price  behavior  in  the  United  States,  compared  with 
other  industrial  nations,  thus  conceals  signihcantly  divergent  trends  among 
different  commodity  groups. 
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III.  Agriculture 

For  American  agriculture,  1 958  was  a  year  of  exceptionally  favorable 
weather  and  marked  prosperity.  Outstandinp  developments  were  record 
yields  and  output  of  many  crops,  increased  livestock  prices,  and  a  sharp  rise 
in  farm  income.  The  demand  for  food  remained  strong  throughout  tin* 
vear  as  personal  incomes  fell  only  moderately  and  briefly.  The  foot!  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  consumer  price  index  averaged  4  percent  higher  than  in  1957 
as  farm  prices  and  the  cost  of  marketing  services  rose  about  equally.  .Mso. 
exports  of  farm  products  remained  high,  although  they  were  smaller  in 
the  fiscal  year  1958  than  in  1957.  Still,  domestic  and  foreign  demands  were 
again  not  large  enough  to  absorb  the  output  of  many  crops. 

.Agriculture's  remarkable  productivity,  aided  by  favorable  weather, 
resulted  in  record  crop  output  even  though  the  acreage  planted  was  the 
smallest  in  many  years.  .As  a  result,  the  two-year  decline  in  price  support 
activity  ended,  and  Federal  expenditures  for  the  stabilization  of  farm  prices 
and  incomes  are  expected  to  be  a  record  $5.4  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
Despite  continued  intensive  efforts  to  dispose  of  surplus  commodities,  the 
value  of  farm  commodities  under  loan  and  in  inventories  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  by  mid- 1959  may  exceed  the  1956  peak.  Price 
support  commitments  now  made  on  1959  crops  suggest  high  expenditures 
again  in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  if  production  in  1959  is  near  the  average 
of  recent  years. 


Level  and  Sol’rces  of  Farm  Income 

Realized  net  income  of  farm  op)erators  in  1958  was  $13.0  billion,  20  per¬ 
cent  more  than  in  1957  and  the  highest  since  1953  (Table  D-64) .  Delayed 
marketings  of  1957  crops,  chiefly  feed  grains  and  cotton,  contributed  more 
than  $400  million  to  the  increase  in  1958.  Total  net  income  including 
inventor)’  change  was  $13.2  billion,  14  percent  higher  than  in  1957.  Pro¬ 
duction  expenses  increa.sed  5  percent,  as  feeder  livestock  prices,  wage  rates, 
prices  of  farm  machinery  and  motor  vehicles,  and  taxes  rose.  Farm  people 
earned  more  than  $6  billion  from  nonfarm  sources  so  that  their  average 
per  capita  income  from  all  sources  exceeded  $1,000  for  the  first  time. 

The  rise  in  farm  output  and  income  in  19.58  contributed  to  enlarged 
expenditures  on  farm  machinery,  and  thus  to  a  greater  productive  capacity. 
Also,  the  living  standards  of  farm  families  continued  to  improve  as  a 
result  of  gains  in  income.  In  addition,  the  increased  farm  expenditures 
helfjed  to  moderate  the  business  decline  and  to  speed  recovery.  However, 
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many  farm  people  did  not  share  in  the  gains  in  1958,  and  they  still  have 
very  low  incomes.  Wide  differences  in  productive  assets  per  farm  and  in 
alternative  employment  opportunities  continue  to  lead  to  large  income  dis¬ 
parities  among  farmers  and  to  considerable  diversity  in  the  problems  faced 
by  farm  people. 

Farms  with  annual  gross  sales  of  more  than  $2,500  represent  only  about 
45  percent  of  all  farms  but  produce  nine-tenths  of  all  farm  products  sold. 
Operators  of  these  farms  earn  most  of  their  income  from  farming;  they 
are  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  public  e.xpenditures  for  agricultural  credit, 
conservation,  and  price  support  programs;  with  the  public,  they  share  in 
the  important  benefits  of  agricultural  research.  Per  family  average  income 
from  all  sources  for  the  2.2  million  farms  in  this  group  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  high  (Table  C-9) .  Large  differences  exist  within  the  group,  however; 
in  1954,  28  percent  of  all  farms  in  this  group  made  64  percent  of  the  group’s 
sales  of  farm  products. 


Table  C  -9. — Number  of  farms  and  average  income  of  farm  families,  1947  and  1952-56 


1  Karins  with  sales  of  more  than  $2,.')<)()  jier  year 

1  Fiu-ms  with  sales  of  les.«  than  $2,.500  |>er  year 

Year  |  |  .Average  Income  • 

Numlx'r 

1  .Average  Income  ' 

I  Number 

1  (thousands)  1 

1  Total  1  Farm 

j  OfT-farm 

ithousands) 

Total 

Farm  ^  OfT-farm 

1M7  . 1  Z  140  $.V7I6  1  $4.»»>9 

1  $747 

I  3.733  $2,359  ‘ 

$1,114  {  $1,245 

1W2  .  Z  IW  «.  1S9!  5.104 

1  1.085 

1  3,283  2,816  i 

1.086  1  1.730 

1853  .  Zl.VI  .S.tVW  '  4,.530 

'  1.  IZ5 

1  3.  1.50  2. 706 

937  1  1.709 

I»54 .  2.180,  .5.  .128  4. 3f>3 

j  1, 165 

3.021  Z691  { 

881  1  1,810 

1955  . 1  Z  190  .5,417  4. 123 

1.294 

Z889  1  2,806 

806  ;  ZOOO 

19.56 .  Z213  5,415  1  4,033 

i 

1.382 

2,751  Z9Z5 

789  j  Z 136 

I  Farm-operator  family. 

.Source;  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Families  on  the  2.8  million  low-production  farms  with  annual  sales  below 
$2,.500  earn  little  income  from  farming,  but  their  off-farm  income  is  com¬ 
paratively  large  (Table  C-9).  .Again,  there  is  a  wide  range  within  the 
group.  On  many  of  these  farms,  the  operator  has  little  supplementary’ 
employment,  and  farm  sales  are  his  major  source  of  income.  However,  the 
number  of  these  farmers  who  are  finding  off-farm  jobs  is  growing. 

About  1.5  million  part-time  and  residential  farmers  make  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  low-production  group.  Gross  sales  of  these  units  are  very 
low  since  fanns  are  small,  and  many  of  the  farm  op<’rators  have  off-farm 
jobs.  Only  2  percent  of  all  sales  of  farm  products  are  made  by  part-time 
and  residential  farms,  which  comprise  nearly  one-third  of  all  farms.  Clearly, 
the  welfare  of  the  families  on  low-production  farms  is  more  closely  linked 
with  the  expanding  nonfarm  sector  of  our  economy  than  with  agriculture 
as  such. 
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Financial  Position 


The  financial  position  of  agriculture,  which  was  already  strong,  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  in  1958.  Farm  debt  increased  somewhat,  but  farm 
assets  rose  by  a  larger  amount,  as  the  stock  of  machinery,  the  number  and 
value  of  livestock  on  farms,  and  land  prices  increased.  Equities  in  farm 
propicrties  reached  new  pieaks,  with  the  gain  in  equities  alone  nearly  equal 
to  the  total  farm  real  estate  debt. 

Production  and  Prices 

Most  of  the  gains  in  farm  income  in  1958  are  attributable  to  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  record  output  of  crops  with  insufficiently  flexible,  supported  prices; 
sharply  higher  prices  for  certain  crops  whose  output  was  reduced ;  and  com¬ 
paratively  high  prices  for  the  moderately  reduced  marketings  of  livestock 
In  addition,  the  maintenance  of  personal  income  and  consumer  spending 
during  the  business  contraction  contributed  significantly  to  higher  farm 
incomes. 

Crops 

Total  crop  production  in  1958  exceeded  the  record  output  of  1956  and 
1957  by  11  percent,  while  harvested  acreage  was  little  changed  from  those 
years  and  was  5  percent  below  the  1951-55  average.  New  record  yields 
per  acre  were  repiorted  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  sorghum  grain,  soybeans, 
rice,  and  other  crops  which  together  made  up  96  percent  of  all  crop  acreage 
in  1958.  These  increases  were  the  joint  result  of  widespread  favorable 
weather  and  improved  technology,  the  latter  both  a  permanent  and  major 
source  of  increased  farm  output. 

Production  of  food  grains  was  48  percent  higher  in  1958  than  in  1957. 
An  increase  of  more  than  400  million  bushels  in  stocks  of  wheat  is  indicated 
by  present  estimates  of  domestic  and  foreign  sales  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1959.  Despite  record  output  and  large  carryovers,  the  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  food  grains  declined  only  moderately  in  1958,  as 
price  supports  operating  through  nonrecourse  loans  set  effective  limits  on 
the  price  declines  resulting  from  the  large  crops.  The  statutory  price 
support  for  wheat  of  the  1958  crop  was  9  percent  below,  and  for  rice  5  per¬ 
cent  below,  that  of  1957;  prices  for  both  commodities  reflected  these  reduc¬ 
tions,  with  wheat  prices  slightly  below,  and  rice  prices  slightly  above,  the 
suppiort  level. 

Price  supports  had  similar  sustaining  effects  on  the  prices  of  feed  grains 
and  oil  crops  in  1958,  despite  sharply  increased  output.  As  a  result, 
the  increase  in  income  from  these  major  price-supported  crops  w'as  verv' 
large;  food  and  feed  grains,  and  oil  crops  accounted  for  one-third  of  the 
increase  in  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in  1958. 

Reductions  in  the  size  of  crops  w’ere  rare  in  1958;  for  two  major  com¬ 
modities,  however,  reduced  output  contributed  to  increases  in  cash  receipts 
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and  in  net  farm  income.  Smaller  marketin]E;s  of  early  citrus  fruits  following 
frost  damage  sent  their  prices  up  sharply;  the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  fruit  rose  19  percent  in  the  month  preced- 
ini^  April  I.*).  For  the  year,  citrus  fruit  prices  were  28  percent  higher  than 
in  1957,  while  production  decreased  15  percent.  As  a  result,  the  value  of 
production  of  the  reduced  1957-58  crop  was  $426  million,  $47  million  more 
than  the  value  of  the  larger  1956-  57  crop.  Noncitrus  fruit  production  was 
slightly  reduced,  and  prices  were  moderately  above  those  in  1957. 

A  shortage  of  fresh  vegetables  early  in  the  season  caused  their  prices 
to  rise  sharply;  prices  fell  as  supplies  increased  at  midyear. 

Eight  percent  of  the  increased  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
in  1958  was  attributable  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Livestock 

Per  capita  meat  consumption  in  1958  was  less  than  in  1957,  as  red 
meat  production  declined  4  percent,  largely  early  in  the  year.  By  mid¬ 
year,  monthly  pork  output  began  to  exceed  the  1957  volume.  Beef 
output,  however,  continued  well  below  1957,  as  breeding  herds  were 
restocked  following  large  reductions  in  1956  and  1957;  cattle  on  farms 
increased  by  more  than  2  million  head  in  1958.  Lamb  and  mutton  pro¬ 
duction  was  also  slightly  below  1957,  but  poultry  meat  production  in¬ 
creased  1 1  percent,  partly  offsetting  the  reduction  in  red  meat  supplies 
(Table  C-10). 


Table  C-10. — Meat  and  poultry:  Prices,  receipts,  production,  and  consumption, 

1952-58 


'  Prices 
received 

Receipts 
from  sale 

Production 

Coasumption  per  capita 

Year 

!  for  meat 

1  animals 

1  (lOIO-M- 
100)  >  1 

of  meat 
animals 
(billions 
of  dollars) 

Total 

1  1 

j  Red 
meats 

Poultry  i 
meat 

Total 

Red 

meats 

i  Poultry- 
meat 

j 

Billions  of  pounds 

Pounds 

1W2  . 

3.S3 

10. 1 

27.2 

23  0 

4.2 

173 

1 

146 

27 

19S3  . 

290 

8.7  ; 

29  0 

24.7 

'  4.3 

182 

1.55 

27 

I1»M  . . 

292  ; 

8.9 

29.8 

2S.2 

I 

183 

155 

28 

19M  . 

249 

8.2  1 

31.3 

26.9 

1  4.4 

189 

163 

26 

19.V>  . 

238 

8.3 

33.2 

28.  1 

1  5.2 

197 

167 

30 

19S7  . 

279 

9.4 

32.4  < 

26.9 

;  5.5  i 

191 

159 

32 

11«8  > . 

334 

10.8 

31.8 

25.8 

6.0 

186 

152 

34 

'  Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals. 
•  I’rellmlnary. 

Source-  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  reduction  in  total  and  per  capita  meat  supplies  was  reflected  in  in¬ 
creased  prices  in  1957  and  even  larger  increases  in  1958,  when  the  index 
of  prices  received  for  meat  animals  rose  20  percent.  Because  of  this 
sharp  price  response  to  moderately  reduced  marketings,  sales  of  meat 
animals  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  1958  increase  in  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings. 
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Even  though  there  was  some  increase  in  1958  in  the  volume  of  marketings 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  prices  increased  slightly.  Dairy  production  and 
marketings  were  almost  the  same  as  in  1957,  but  prices  fell  moderately. 

Exports 

Agricultural  exports  decreased  by  15  percent,  to  $4  billion  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1958;  nevertheless,  they  were  exceeded  in  only  two  other 
years  on  record.  Grains,  cotton,  and  animal  products  accounted  for 
most  of  the  decrease.  Thirty  percent  of  all  exports  of  farm  products  were 
shipped  under  special  programs,  compared  with  40  percent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1957,  mostly  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  480.  Cash  exports 
remained  at  $2.8  billion,  partly  because  export  subsidies  continued  to  be 
paid  on  several  commodities  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  domestic 
and  world  prices.  Sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  grants  for  relief  ac¬ 
counted  for  nine-tenths  of  the  exports  under  special  programs.  Barter 
transactions  declined,  under  revised  regulations,  to  only  one-fourth  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  a  small  decline  in  agricultural 
expK>rts  during  the  fiscal  year  1959,  chiefly  because  of  increased  production 
in  imjX)rting  countries.  Cotton  ex|x>rts  may  not  exceed  4  million  bales, 
a  sharp  drop  from  fiscal  1958,  while  wheat  exports  are  expected  to  increase 
slightly.  Exports  of  farm  products  in  the  period  from  July  to  December 
1958  were  4  percent  below  those  in  the  same  {period  in  1957. 

Price  Support  Operations 

Farm  income  has  become  increasingly  dependent  on  price  supports,  as 
rising  productivity  and  increased  resources  have  combined  to  keep  the  out¬ 
put  of  major  farm  commodities  well  in  excess  of  total  demand  at  established 
prices.  Somewhat  less  favorable  crop  weather,  the  soil  bank,  and  large 
exports  based  primarily  on  special  financing  or  grants  for  relief,  permitted 
reductions  in  the  carryover  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  1956  and  1957.  Feed 
grain  carryover,  however,  has  increased  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years.  Oil¬ 
bearing  crops  have  become  heavily  dependent  on  surplus  disposal  programs. 
High  levels  of  price  support  activity  in  grains,  cotton,  and  oilseeds  from  the 
1958  crop  indicate  a  record  total  of  CCC  holdings  by  mid- 1959. 

Since  the  fiscal  year  1953,  budget  exjjenditures  for  the  stabilization  of 
farm  prices  and  incomes  have  ranged  from  $1.7  billion  to  the  record  $5.4 
billion  estimated  for  the  present  fiscal  year  (Table  C-11).  Most  of  these 
expenditures  have  been  in  support  of  the  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton, 
commodities  which  have  continued  to  present  grave  problems  of  overpro¬ 
duction  and  excess  carryover. 
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Tabi.e  C-1  1. — Net  budget  expenditures  for  agricultural  programs,  fiscal  years  1953-60 

(Mintons  of  dollars) 


AKrlciilturP  and  aRricultural 
resources 


Stabilization  of  farm 

Fiscal  year  prices  and  income 


Total 

Total 

jCommodlty 
Credit  Cor- 

1 

1 

1  (wration  ■ 

2,936 

2, 125  ! 

1,962 

1954 . i 

2,557 

1.689  1 

1  1,392 

1955 . ; 

4,389  ' 

3,486 

i  3,305 

1956 . j 

4,868  . 

3.900 

3.607 

1957 . 

4,  .526 

3,430 

2,793 

1958 . 

4,389 

3,151 

2,294 

1959 « . ! 

6,775  : 

5,386 

4.  420 

1960  » . 

5,996 

4. 490 

4.  218 

'  Excludes  the  CCC  imrtlon  of  acreafte  reserve  |)roKram  expenditures  as  follows:  $4  million  in  1956,  $344 
million  In  1957,  $61  million  In  1956,  and  $99  millon  in  1959. 

>  Estimate. 

Sources:  Treasury  I')ci>artment  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Commodity  Markets 


Per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  as  food  in  the  United  States  has  de¬ 
clined  for  many  years  as  personal  incomes  have  risen  and  diets  changed. 
From  1910  to  1957,  the  total  amount  of  wheat  used  as  food  actually  fell 
slightly,  although  population  almost  doubled.  Exports  in  the  period  since 
the  war  have  depended  heavily  on  grants  for  relief  and  on  sales  for  foreign 
currencies.  For  the  crop  years  1953  through  1957,  63  percent  of  all  wheat 
exported  was  shippied  under  special  Government  programs,  chiefly  Public 
Law  480  and  the  Marshall  Plan.  In  that  period,  domestic  uses  plus  cash 
exjxirts  (excluding  those  under  special  programs)  averaged  737  million 
bushels  per  year,  73  percent  of  average  annual  production  (Table  C-12). 
At  1956- .58  average  yields,  enough  wheat  to  supply  these  markets  can  be 
produced  on  about  60  percent  of  the  present  national  acreage  allotment.  If 


Table  C-12. — H'heat:  Production,  utilization,  and  carryover,  1952-58 
I  Millions  of  bushels) 


rtilizatlon 

i 

Change 

Carryover,  end 
of  year 

Crop  year  • 

1 

Domes¬ 

tic 

i  Regular  1 
'  exports  1 

Special  1 
exports  ! 

!  carry- 
1  over 

Total 

Under 

price 

support 

program 

19.'2 . 

1,306 

661 

288  , 

i 

30  , 

350  ' 

606 

493 

1953 . 

1. 173 

634 

116  1 

101  ! 

328 

934  1 

850 

1954  . 

984 

611 

116 

158  ; 

102 

1,036 

990 

1955 . 

935 

601 

105  1 

241 

-3 

1,033 

980 

1956 . 

1,004 

587 

:  174  1 

375 

-124 

909 

837 

1957 . 

951 

.588 

152 

249 

-28 

881 

853 

1958  >.  . 

1,462 

608 

140  1 

290 

434 

1,315 

1,250 

'  BeginnlnR  July  1. 

*  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


such  yields  occur,  production  from  a  larger  acreage  will  either  add  to  the 
already  large  carryover  or  require  shipment  through  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
grams,  unless  markets  are  expanded.  A  substantial  addition  to  stocks 
appears  likely  from  the  1959  crop,  according  to  present  indications  as 
rejx)rted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Utilization  of  feed  grains  is  tied  closely  to  the  production  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  which,  unlike  wheat,  have  been  increasingly  in  de¬ 
mand  as  per  capita  incomes  have  risen.  As  a  result,  grains  fed  to  livestock 
have  increased,  although  irregularly;  exports  also  have  risen,  partly  under 
special  financing.  Yet  production  has  exceeded  utilization  each  year  since 
1952  (Table  C-13).  Price  support  holdings  of  feed  grains,  already  nearly 
$3  billion  on  June  30,  1958,  may  be  exp>ected  to  rise  as  a  result  of  the  large 
1958  crop. 


Table  C-13. — Feed  grains:  Production,  utilization,  and  carryover,  1952-58 

[Millions  of  tons) 


Crop  year  • 

Production 

1 

UtIlUatlon  1 

1 

ChanRp  In 
carry-  | 
over  ! 

Carryover, 

Total 

end  of  year 

Coder  pri(v 
support 
pro  (tram 

19.S2 . 

120 

1  114 

7 

27 

17 

1953 . 

117 

115 

5 

32 

23 

1954 . 

124 

!  117 

39 

30 

1955 . 

131 

1 

1  128  1 

4 

43 

!  .35 

1956 . 

130 

126 

6 

49 

41 

1957 . 

143 

1.34 

i  10 

.59 

1 

1958  » . 

158 

1  140 

1 

i  19 

78 

1 

■  BeRinninf!  July  1  for  oats  and  barley,  and  October  1  for  com  and  sonthutn  fcrain. 
>  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Aftrlculture. 


Cotton  has  faced  strong  compietition  from  foreign  cotton  in  the  world 
market,  as  well  as  from  artificial  cellulose  and  synthetic  fibers  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  market.  Domestic  per  capita  consumption  has  fallen  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  mill  consumption  has  been  reduced  despite  a  growing  pop¬ 
ulation.  Exports  have  been  unstable,  rising  sharply  after  the  war  and 
again  in  1956  and  1957,  largely  because  of  foreign  shortages  and  special 
financing.  Stocks  in  the  past  six  years  have  fluctuated  widely,  but  at 
present  they  are  only  moderately  excessive.  Total  utilization  in  the  1958 
crop  year  (August  1958  to  July  1959)  is  estimated  at  12  million  bales,  only 
slightly  more  than  1958  production,  which  was  reduced  sharply  because 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  was  placed  in  the 
soil  bank.  It  is  possible  that,  under  present  programs,  production  in  1959 
and  1960  may  again  exceed  utilization  and  that  stocks  may  increase. 

Tobacco  also  poses  a  serious  problem  in  view  of  drastically  reduced  acre¬ 
age,  rising  yields,  declining  cash  exports,  and  large  carryover.  Under  the 
present  program,  support  prices  are  rising,  thus  increasing  the  tendenc\ 
toward  higher  yields  per  acre  and  jeopardizing  foreign  markets. 
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Prices  of  oilseeds,  including  soybeans,  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  and  [leanuts, 
also  depend  heavily  on  Gk>vemment  supp>ort;  excessive  Government-held 
stocks  of  soybeans  and  cottonseed  have  been  prevented  so  far  only  by  heavy 
exports  under  Public  Law  480. 

While  domestic  consumption  of  these  major  crops  either  has  declined  or 
has  increased  slowly,  and  exf)orts  have  depended  heavily  on  Government 
programs,  production  per  acre  has  increased  sharply  because  of  improved 
crop  varieties,  expanded  use  of  fertilizer,  increased  irrigation,  and  better 
cultivation.  In  1957,  crop  production  per  acre  was  12  percent  above  out¬ 
put  in  1947-49;  in  1958,  it  was  26  jjercent  higher.  Virtually  all  crops  have 
shared  in  these  gains.  Per  acre  yields  of  wheat,  corn,  and  rice  in  1956-58 
were,  resjjectively,  37,  33,  and  50  percent  more  than  in  1947-49.  Cotton 
yielded  47  percent  more,  tobacco  30  jaercent  more,  and  soybeans  16  percent 
more  per  acre  in  1956-58  than  in  the  earlier  period.  The  output  of  most 
crops  would  be  raised  significantly  if  farmers  were  to  increase  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plications  in  response  to  present  favorable  crop-fertilizer  price  ratios,  or  were 
to  adopt  available  machinery  even  more  rapidly.  Also,  improvements  in 
livestock  breeding  and  feeding  have  reduced  the  feed  requirements  per  unit 
of  output  for  some  types  of  livestock  production. 
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IV.  Financial  Developments 

Shifts  in  monetary  and  credit  policy  during  1958,  and  the  changes  in 
the  underlying  economic  conditions  that  called  for  them,  were  quickly  and 
strikingly  reflected  in  financial  markets.  The  principal  developments  affect¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  capital  and  credit,  the  supply  of  funds  available  for 
various  users,  and  changes  in  interest  rates  and  stock  prices  are  described 
in  the  following  sections. 

Demands  in  Financial  Markets 

Corporations 

The  financing  requirements  of  corporations  in  1958  were  lower  than  in 
1957  as  capital  outlays  and  inventory  exp<*nditures  declined  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  flow  of  internal  funds  from  depreciation  allowances  and 
retained  earnings.  Loans  to  businesses  from  commercial  banks  declined 
$400  million,  compared  with  a  growth  of  $1.8  billion  in  1957.  Gross  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  corporate  security  offerings  were  $11.5  billion,  about  one-tenth 
less  than  the  record  set  in  1957.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  a  rapid 
improvement  in  retained  earnings  limited  the  need  for  an  expansion  of 
borrowing  as  economic  activity  recovered.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
quarter  that  business  loan  activity  by  commercial  banks  showed  a  significant 
increase,  and  this  was  partially  offset  by  a  decline  in  corporate  security 
flotations. 

Despite  the  attractiveness  given  to  equity  financing  by  rising  stock  prices, 
only  about  one-tenth  of  corporate  flotations  last  year  took  the  form  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  compared  with  about  one-fifth  in  recent  years.  Although  bonds 
convertible  into  common  stock  increased  as  a  proportion  of  total  offerings, 
and  rose  somewhat  in  absolute  dollar  volume  over  1957,  this  was  more 
than  accounted  for  by  one  sizable  offering  in  the  first  quarter. 

Corporate  liquidity  improved  over  the  year,  though  it  remained  close  to 
the  low  point  in  the  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  There  was  a 
reversal  of  the  decline  that  had  taken  place  since  1955  in  corporate  hold¬ 
ings  of  United  States  Government  securities  and  cash,  and  the  proportion 
of  these  liquid  assets  to  current  liabilities  rose  somewhat. 

Consumers 

In  1958,  for  the  first  time  in  the  years  since  the  war,  consumer  credit 
outstanding  remained  practically  unchanged  (Table  C-14).  Automobile 
paper  outstanding  declined  by  more  than  $1  billion,  as  the  volume  of  new 
automobile  credit  extended  fell  below  repayments,  which  changed  very 
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little.  This  decline  was  offset  mainly  by  a  continued  growth  in  per¬ 
sonal  loan  credit  and  in  noninstalment  credit. 

Residential  mortgage  debt  expanded  more  than  in  1957,  mainly  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  The  increase  reflected  substantial  commitments 
made  by  financial  institutions  in  late  1957  and  the  first  half  of  19.58,  when 
easier  credit  conditions  widened  the  differential  between  mortgage  yields 
and  corporate  bond  yields  and  made  mortgages  a  more  attractive  invest¬ 
ment.  Further  effects  of  these  commitments  on  mortgage  debt  will  be 
felt  in  1959.  The  increase  in  nonfarm  residential  mortgage  debt  over  the 
entire  year  was  $10.4  billion,  compared  with  $8.6  billion  in  1957;  for  the 
second  half  of  1958,  however,  the  increase  has  been  estimated  at  $6.3 
billion,  compared  with  $4.2  billion  in  the  second  half  of  1957. 


Table  C-14. — Changes  in  short-  and  intermediate-term  consumer  credit  outstanding, 

1955-58 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


Type  of  credit 

lOM 

1056 

1957 

lose  1 

Total  consumer  credit  outstandimt  (end  of  period) . 

38.670 

42.007 

44.774 

44.800 

Net  change  in  consumer  credit  outatanding; 

.All  types  of  consumer  credit . 

6. 378 

3. 427 

2.677 

0 

Instalment  credit . 

5.300 

2.860 

2.268 

-400 

•Automobile  paper . 

3.663 

887 

050 

-1300 

Other  consumer  goods  paper  .  . 

883 

876 

182 

300 

Repair  and  modernixatlon  loans . 

73 

206 

106 

0 

Personal  loans . 

771 

800 

040 

600 

Noninstalment  credit  . 

088 

- 

400 

400 

'  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .Kdvisers. 

Noti.— Data  are  not  adjusted  tor  seasonal  variation. 

Source;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 


Consumers  maintained  a  remarkably  good  record  in  meeting  debt  pay¬ 
ments,  despite  the  recession.  Delinquencies  in  meeting  automobile  pay¬ 
ments  were  low,  although  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  rep>ossessions  of 
automobiles. 

State  and  Local  Governments 

In  order  to  finance  mounting  construction  expenditures,  State  and  local 
governments  further  expanded  their  security  flotations,  to  the  record  figure 
of  $7.4  billion.  In  addition,  the  dollar  volume  of  bonds  authorized  at  elec¬ 
tions  was  much  larger  in  1958  than  in  1957;  however,  the  authorizations 
fell  short  of  the  record  level  reached  in  1956.  A  large  part  of  the  1958 
increase  in  proceeds  from  State  and  local  offerings  went  for  roads  and 
bridges,  as  States  obtained  funds  to  match  Federal  aid  for  accelerating  the 
highway  programs. 
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Federal  Government 

The  Federal  debt  rose  $8.0  billion  during  the  past  year,  with  $6.6  billion 
of  the  increase  occurrinje;  during  the  second  half.  In  addition,  the  Treasury 
re6nanced  a  large  volume  of  maturing  securities,  thus  heightening  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  Federal  Government  on  credit  markets.  Two  very  long-term 
bonds  were  issued,  lengthening  the  maturity  structure  of  the  debt.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  about  $1.7  billion  of  3/2  p<'rcent  bonds  falling  due  in  1990  were 
issued  as  part  of  a  large  exchange  offering.  In  June,  $1.1  billion  of 
percent  bonds  due  in  1985  were  offered  for  cash.  I'he  latter  issue  came  at 
the  same  time  that  a  large  rehnancing  offer,  mainly  into  a  new  2^  percent 
bond  maturing  in  1965,  was  made.  The  sharp  decline  that  occurred  shortly 
thereafter  in  the  prices  of  Government  securities  led  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  repurchase  $625  million  of  the  2^  percent  bonds  in  the  op«‘n 
market. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  Treasury  restricted  its  financing  opera¬ 
tions  to  relatively  short-term  securities.  A  notable  development,  initiated 
in  December,  was  the  issue  of  a  series  of  26-week  Treasury  bills  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  usual  13-week  bills.  With  capital  markets  again  favorable,  the 
Treasury’  issued  a  long-term  security  for  cash  in  January'  1959. 

Sl'pply  of  Funds 

Federal  Reserve  Policy 

The  first  public  indication  of  a  reversal  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  policy 
of  monetary  restraint  came  in  mid-November  1957,  with  the  reduction  of 
the  discount  rate  from  3/2  f)crcent  to  3  percent.  Although  this  action  by 
itself  did  little  to  make  money  and  credit  more  easily  available,  it  helped 
to  initiate  a  sharp  decline  in  interest  rates  that  continued  into  early  1958. 
Three  further  decreases  lowered  the  discount  rate  to  1^  percent  by  May 
1958. 

To  provide  funds  to  commercial  banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
reduced  reserve  requirements.  Successive  decreases,  announced  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  and  April,  lowered  reserve  requirements  against  demand  de¬ 
posits  from  20,  18,  and  12  percent  in  the  three  classes  of  member  banks, 
to  18,  16/2,  and  11  percent.  This  was  equivalent  to  releasing  about  $1.5 
billion  in  reserve  funds  that  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  multiple  expansion 
of  money  and  credit.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  pro¬ 
vided  bank  reserves  through  open  market  purchases  of  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  securities.  This  need  arose  in  part  from  an  outflow  during  the 
year  of  more  than  $2  billion  of  gold,  which,  if  no,,  offset,  would  have 
reduced  bank  reserves  by  an  equivalent  amount. 

On  July  18,  the  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  authorized  open  market  purchases  of  Government  securities  other  than 
Treasury  bills,  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  decline  in  Government  security- 
prices.  For  a  short  while,  some  long-term  securities  were  purchased  by  the 
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Federal  Reserve  System,  although  most  of  the  purchases  under  this  author¬ 
ization  were  confined  to  the  new  1^  percent  one-year  Treasury  Certificates 
that  were  being  marketed  in  July.  Open  market  operations  during  the 
major  part  of  the  year  continued  to  be  restricted  to  13- week  Treasury  bills. 

The  effect  of  the  various  Federal  Reserve  actions  was  to  provide  the  basis 
for  a  substantial  expansion  of  bank  dep)Osits.  From  January  through  July, 
the  money  supply  (demand  deposits  and  currency)  increased  $5.4  billion, 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  more  than  offsetting  a  decline  during  the 
preceding  six  months.  Time  dep>osits  at  commercial  banks  increased  $5.7 
billion.  The  rise  in  time  deposits  on  an  annual  basis  was  the  highest  in  any 
year  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

.Monetary'  policy  shifted  as  business  conditions  improved  and  concern 
emerged  over  possible  inflationary  developments.  In  mid-August,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  approved  an  increase  in  the  discount  rate  from 
percent  to  2  percent.  A  reversal  also  occurred  in  the  tenor  of  Federal 
Reserve  open  market  operations.  Previously,  such  ojaerations,  by  providing 
large  amounts  of  reserve  funds  to  member  banks,  had  almost  eliminated 
the  need  for  member  bank  borrowing  at  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  late 
.\ugust  and  early  September,  as  the  reserve  position  of  member  banks  came 
under  increasing  pressure,  borrowings  from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  rose 
rapidly.  In  October,  Federal  Reserve  banks  again  raised  the  discount  rate, 
from  2  pt'rcent  to  2'/2  percent.  Margin  requirements  against  new  stock 
purchases,  which  had  been  reduced  from  70  p>ercent  to  50  {percent  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  were  raised  again  to  70  percent  in  August  and  to  90  jiercent  in  Octo- 
b<‘r.  Fhe  money  supply  rose  $700  million  from  July  through  December, 
a  rate  of  increase  that  was  considerably  less  than  the  rate  in  early  1958. 
Time  deposits,  likewise,  grew  at  a  much  slower  rate. 

Commercial  Bank  Credit 

.•\s  a  result  of  Federal  Reserve  actions  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  loans 
and  investments  of  commercial  banks  (excluding  interbank  loans)  expanded 
by  $8.9  billion,  in  contrast  to  a  decline  of  $200  million  during  the  same 
period  of  1957.  For  1958  as  a  whole,  the  expansion  of  bank  loans  and 
investments  was  more  than  $14  billion  (Table  C-15),  the  largest  expansion 
in  any  year  since  the  war. 

In  the  absence  of  a  strong  private  demand  for  credit,  most  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  in  bank  assets  took  the  fonn  of  enlarged  holdings  of  United  States 
G(  »vernment  securities.  These  rose  by  $7.9  billion  (based  on  par  value;  see 
Table  C-16)  and  accounted  for  almost  all  the  increase  in  the  publicly 
held  Federal  debt.  However,  this  increase  in  commercial  bank  holdings, 
made  possible  by  additional  reserve  funds,  was  concentrated  in  the  first  half 
of  1958,  and  was  accomplished  largely  through  a  reduction  in  the  holdings 
of  other  investors;  Government  securities  outstanding  rose  very  little  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 


Table  C-15. — Net  changes  in  commercial  bank  holdings  of  loans  and  investments, 

1955-58 

IBllllons  of  dollars] 


1 


Ixtan  or  Investment 

19.V) 

I95fi 

1957 

19.58  1 

Ixtans  (excluding  Interbank)  and  investments  ’ . . 

4ft 

4  2 

4.9 

14  4 

Loans  (excluding  interbank)  >  . . . 

lift 

7.  ft 

3.5 

3  9 

Business . 

ft.  4 

5.5 

1,8 

-  4 

Real  estate .  . 

2  4 

17 

.ft 

2  4 

Consumer . . 

2.3 

1.3 

1  1 

(>) 

Security . 

.ft 

-.8 

-.  1 

.3 

Agricultural . 

•All  other . . . 

-.7 

-.3 

-.  1 

.9 

.9 

.5 

.3 

.7 

Investments .  .  .  _ 

-7  0 

-.3.5 

1.3 

III  3 

C.  S.  Oovernment  securities .  . 

-7  4 

-3.0 

-.3 

7.9 

Other  securities . . .  .  _ _ 

.  4 

-.4 

1.  7 

2  5 

'  Prpllmlnary  esfiniatps  by  Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers. 

*  Total  loans  arc  net  of.  and  individual  loans  arc  |fTos,s  of.  valuation  rcs«'rvcs. 

*  Less  than  $.10  million. 

Note.— See  Table  I)-4I  for  data  including  Interbank  loans. 

T>etall  will  not  nets'S-sarlly  add  to  totals  N-cause  of  rounding. 

Sournv  Board  of  (lovernors  of  Federal  Keserve  System  (exo'pt  as  noted). 

After  midyear,  when  the  public  debt  rose  rapidly,  commercial  banks 
added  to  their  holdings  of  United  States  Government  securities  at  a  much 
slower  rate,  absorbing  about  one-fourth  of  the  increase  in  the  publicly  held 
Federal  debt.  The  additional  Government  securities  were  placed  in  nonbank 
hands,  in  some  cases  with  commercial  banks  serving  in  effect  as  under¬ 
writers.  Thus,  large-scale  monetization  of  the  public  debt — i.  e.,  additions 
to  bank  holdings  through  reserve  funds  provided  by  monetary  authorities 
that  might  have  provided  the  basis  for  a  renewal  of  inflationary  pressures 
was  avoided. 

Table  C-16. — Net  changes  in  ownership  of  the  publicly  held  Federal  debt  during 

1958' 

(Billinns  of  dollars] 


Investor  (troup 


Debt  held  by  the  public:  Total 

Commercial  banks  > . 

Federal  Reserve  Banks . 

Mutual  savinKS  banks . 

Insurance  companies . 

Other  corporations . 

State  and  local  tfovemments... 

Individuals . 

Miscellaneous  Investors . 


1958 


First  half  iSecondhalf* 


0. 8  8  1 

.5.  8  2.  I 

1.2  » 

-.2  -. 1 

-.3  '  .5 

-3.2  4.0 

-.1  3 

-1.1  -.8 

-1.4  12 


'  ChanRe  based  on  par  value.  S«k‘  Table  l)-49. 

*  Based  on  preliminary  estimates  for  DecemN'r  31,  19.58  by  Council  of  Economic  .Advl.vrs. 

’  The  change  in  ownership  of  F«*deral  debt  by  commercial  bunks  given  In  this  table  differs  from  Table 
C-15.  This  table  Is  based  on  par  values  and  Includes  holdings  of  banks  In  Cnlted  States  Territories  and 
possessions,  whereas  Table  C-15  is  bas»'d  on  hook  values  and  Includes  only  banks  within  the  continental 
I'nited  States. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  ntunding. 

Source:  Treajtury  Department  (except  as  noted). 
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The  maturity  structure  of  Government  securities  held  by  banks  was 
lengthened  as  a  result  principally  of  intermediate-term  securities  offered  in 
Treasury  financing  ojjerations.  Since  such  issues  are  not  as  liquid  as  short¬ 
term  Government  securities,  the  liquidity  of  banks  was  not  enhanced  as 
substantially  as  the  increase  in  bank  holdings  of  Government  securities 
might  indicate.  Moreover,  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  market  prices  of 
securities  of  intermediate-  and  long-term  maturity  declined  as  interest  rates 
rose,  making  banks  more  reluctant  to  sell  them  because  of  the  capital  losses 
that  would  be  entailed. 

In  view  of  the  reduced  demands  for  consumer  and  busiiiess  loans,  the 
major  portion  of  the  remaining  increase  in  bank  assets  consisted  of  larger 
holdings  of  State  and  local  securities  and  real  estate  loans.  The  increase 
in  the  former  was  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  total  increase  in  State  and 
local  securities.  Bank  loans  to  aid  in  financing  real  estate  transactions, 
including  mortgages  and  interim  credit,  also  expanded  significantly,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  the  rise  in  bank  holdings  of  real 
estate  loans  was  about  the  same  as  the  1955  record  increase. 

Sonbatik  Financial  Institutions 

Individuals  added  large  amounts  on  balance  to  their  financial  assets. 
I'he  rise  in  savings  capital  at  savings  and  loan  associations  exceeded  by 
more  than  one-quarter  the  rise  in  1957  (Table  C-17).  In  mutual  savings 


Table  C-17. — Flow  of  funds  for  selected  nonbank  financial  institutions,  1955-58 

[.Millions  of  dollars] 


Item 

First  ten  months 

IB.U 

19.Mi 

1957 

1958 

Life  insurance  companies; 

.Net  change  In  xssets _ 

4.  »4h 

4,615 

4.435 

4,744 

Savings  anil  loiui  aiLsoclations; 

Net  change  In  savings  capital 

3,ti8S 

3,  757 

3,  463 

4,464 

Mutual  savings  banks: 

Net  change  In  deiKXslts. 

1,473 

1.396 

1,222 

1,886 

Sourcps:  Institute  of  Life  Insiirann-,  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  National  .\s.so- 
rlaiion  of  Mutual  SavInRs  Banks,  and  Federal  I)ei>o.sll  In.«uran«>  CoriKtratlon. 


banks,  which  are  concentrated  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  country,  the 
rate  of  growth  in  savings  accounts  increased  by  more  than  50  percent.  The 
flow  of  savings  into  life  insurance  companies,  as  measured  by  the  net  in¬ 
crease  in  life  insurance  assets,  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1957.  Savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings  banks  used  the  additional  funds 
available  to  increase  substantially  their  accumulation  of  mortgages,  and  life 
insurance  companies  increased  their  accumulation  of  State  and  local  secu¬ 
rities.  Holdings  of  United  States  Government  securities  by  life  insurance 
companies  seem  likely  to  show  little  change  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  This 
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would  make  it  the  first  year  since  1946  that  life  insurance  companies  did 
not  reduce  their  holdings  of  such  securities  significantly. 

Although  the  flow  of  funds  from  individuals  directly  into  common 
stocks  may  have  declined  somewhat,  the  flow  of  funds  into  mutual  funds  as 
measured  by  the  accumulation  of  mutual  fund  shares  was  at  a  record  level. 
As  a  result,  mutual  funds  increased  their  accumulation  of  common  stocks.  In 
addition,  many  pension  funds  were  reported  to  be  enlarging  their  equity 
portfolios.  Individuals,  however,  continue  to  hold  the  largest  amount  of 
shares  and,  according  to  the  public  transactions  study  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  they  continue  to  account  for  most  transactions  on  the  Exchange. 

Interest  Rates  and  Stock  Prices 

The  decline  in  interest  rates  that  began  in  the  autumn  of  1957  con¬ 
tinued  into  1958  as  economic  activity  diminished  and  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  made  credit  more  readily  available.  The  drop  in  long-term 
interest  rates  was  particularly  sharp  through  early  Januarv’  1958.  By  then, 
the  average  yield  on  long-tenn  United  States  Government  bonds  had  fallen 
about  Va  of  1  percent,  and  a  further  decrease  occurred  through  April. 
Short-term  rates  declined  almost  continuously  through  late  May.  The  rate 
on  new  13-week  Treasury’  bills,  which  had  reached  3^4  percent  in  1957, 
fell  to  about  ^  of  1  percent. 

With  economic  recovery,  interest  rates  rose  even  more  abruptly  than 
they  had  declined.  By  early  autumn,  interest  rates  on  long-term  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  not  only  surpassed  the  rates  in  1957  but  were  the  highest 
since,  the  early  1930's.  Other  long-term  rates  also  increased,  although 
not  quite  as  much.  .Short-term  interest  rates  rose  swiftly,  with  new  Trea.s- 
ur\'  bills  yielding  almost  3  percent  six  montlis  after  yields  significantly  below 
1  percent  had  prevailed;  however,  short-term  rates  did  not  attain  the  high 
rates  of  1957.  Thus,  short-  and  long-term  interest  rates  advanced  from 
the  low  levels  of  early  1958  in  a  remarkably  brief  time,  in  contrast  to  the 
protracted  period  of  low  interest  rates  during  the  economic  contraction 
of  1953-54. 

A  combination  of  factors  contributed  to  the  sharpness  of  the  rise  in 
rates.  These  included  the  suddenness  with  which  the  upturn  in  business 
activity  came  about;  the  projected  rise  in  the  supply  of  Government  securi¬ 
ties,  reflecting  the  Federal  deficit;  and  widespread  d.scussion  of  potential 
inflationary  pressures.  Another  factor  was  the  large-scale  selling  of  United 
States  Government  securities  by  many  of  those  who  had  bought  earlier  in  the 
year  on  the  assumption  of  declining  interest  rates  and  rising  bond  prices. 
Many  Government  bonds,  notably  the  2Ys  percent  bonds  of  1965  issu(‘d 
in  June,  had  been  bought  on  a  thin  margin  basis.  When  bond  prices  be¬ 
gan  to  decline,  many  of  these  holders  had  little  choice  but  to  sell  their 
securities.  This  helped  bring  about  further  price  declines  through  the 
summer  months,  making  for  sharply  higher  interest  rates. 
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Stock  market  prices  increased  persistently  throughout  most  of  1958.  By 
autumn,  prices  of  common  stocks  exceeded  their  previous  highs;  and, 
according  to  one  measure,  prices  of  industrial  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were,  on  the  average,  22  times  the  earnings  that  had  prevailed  in 
the  year  ended  September  1958.  This  high  capitalization  of  current  earn¬ 
ings  had  occurred  only  seldom  in  the  past,  and  then  under  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances.  'I'he  dividend  yield  of  a  composite  of  stocks  declined  during 
1958  from  about  4^4  percent  to  354  percent,  considerably  below  yields  on 
long-term  bonds.  After  the  middle  of  the  yrar,  low-price  stocks  became  the 
most  actively  traded,  and  they  increased  in  price  substantially  more  than 
high-price  stocks.  The  projjortion  of  stock  market  transactions  for  short¬ 
term  and  trading  purposes  was  the  largest  since  1955,  according  to  the  public 
tr  ansactions  study  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Stock  market  credit,  as  measured  by  net  debit  balances  of  New  York 
StcK'k  Exchange  firms  and  bank  loans  to  others  than  brokers  and  dealers, 
increased  about  $900  million  from  the  end  of  1957  to  the  end  of  1958, 
and  about  $400  million  when  measured  from  the  peak  figure  in  1957. 
Most  of  the  rise  occurred  before  August  1958,  at  which  time  margin  require¬ 
ments  on  new  stock  purchases  were  raised  from  50  prercent  to  70  p)ercent, 
and  other  moves  were  taken  to  restrain  general  credit  expansion. 


V.  Government  Finances 


Federal,  State,  and  local  government  expenditures  increased  during  the 
calendar  year  1958.  State  and  local  receipts  also  rose,  but  Federal  Go\- 
ernment  receipts  declined,  reflecting  the  efTect  of  economic  recession  on 
corporate  and  individual  incomes.  For  the  fiscal  year  1958,  the  Federal 
budget  showed  a  small  deficit  (the  first  in  three  years),  and  a  much  larger 
one  is  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  State  and  local  debt  rose  bv 
$4.7  billion  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958;  the  Federal  debt  increased 
by  $5.8  billion  in  the  same  period  and  by  an  additional  $6.6  billion  during 
the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year  1958.  It  is  exjiected  to  increase  by 
another  $2  billion  by  June  30,  1959. 

Federal  Finances 

Expenditures 

Budget  expenditures  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958  amounted  to  $71.9 
billion,  $2.5  billion  higher  than  in  the  preceding  h.scal  year.  There  were 
increases  in  nearly  all  categories,  with  the  largest  increases  in  the  major 
national  security  and  commerce  and  housing  categories  (Table  C-18). 


Table  C-18. — Federal  budget  expenditures,  1957-60 
(Fi.scal  years,  billions  of  dollars] 


Function 

1 

19.S7 

1 

19,"«  j 

mw  1 

(estimated)  | 

I960 

(estimated) 

Total  budget  expenditun-s . 

69.  4 

71  9  1 

80  .9  ^ 

77.0 

Major  national  .security . 

4.33 

44  1 

46  1 

4.1.  S 

International  affairs  and  finance . 

2.0 

2.2 

3.7 

2  1 

Commerce  and  housing .  . 

1..S 

2  1 

3  .1 

2  2 

■Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources . 

4  .  !i 

4  4  1 

i  6. 8 

6  0 

Natural  resources  . .  . 

1.3 

l.!5 

1.7 

17 

Labor  and  welfare . 

3.0 

3.4 

4,4 

4  1 

Veterans  services  and  benefits . 

4.8 

1  .VO 

5.2 

.1  1 

Interest . 

7.3 

7.7 

7.6 

H.  1 

General  government  . . . . . . 

1.8 

!  -.4 

1.7 

17 

Allowance  for  contingencies . . 

! 

1 

Note.— Detail  will  not  newfiisarily  add  to  totals  becau.se  of  rounding. 
Sources;  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


A  further  rise  in  budget  expenditures,  to  $80.9  billion,  is  indicated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  (1959),  as  increases  in  nearly  all  major  categories  are 
expected.  For  each  of  the  four  categories — agriculture  and  agricultural 
resources,  major  national  security,  international  affairs  and  finance,  and 
commerce  and  housing — an  increase  of  more  than  $1  billion  is  estimated. 

The  largest  single  increase  is  expected  for  agriculture  and  agricultural 


resources,  primarily  because  record  crops  have  caused  increased  payments  to 
farmers  under  open-end  commitments  for  price  support.  To  a  smaller  ex¬ 
tent,  the  increase  results  from  additional  soil  bank  payments  for  corn  and 
cotton  acreage.  Estimates  for  expenditures  on  agriculture  and  agricultural 
resources  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  have  been  revised  upward  repeatedly,  from 
,$4.6  billion  in  the  January  1958  budget  to  $6.4  billion  in  the  midyear  review 
and  to  $6.8  billion  as  of  January  1959.  Agricultural  expenditures  therefore 
become  the  third  largest  category  in  the  Federal  budget,  exceeded  only  by 
expenditures  for  national  security  and  interest  payments  on  the  public  debt. 

The  increase  estimated  for  national  security  expenditures  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  attributable  primarily  to  higher  spending  on  research  and 
development,  procurement  of  missiles,  larger  operating  expenditures,  and 
higher  expenditures  for  militarv’  construction.  Expenditures  of  the  Atomic 
Energy’  Commission  are  expected  to  increase  by  over  $300  million.  An 
estimated  increase  of  more  than  $1  billion  for  research  and  development 
(including  testing  and  evaluation)  will  raise  estimated  expenditures  by  the 
l)ej)artment  of  Defense  in  this  category  to  a  level  50  percent  higher  than  in 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  Increased  expenditures  for  new  weapons  and  more 
modern  equipment,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expenditures  for  conventional  weapons  and  equipment,  resulting  in 
an  estimated  reduction  of  $600  million  in  total  expenditures  for  procurement. 

The  estimated  increase  in  expenditures  for  international  affairs  and 
finance  is  due  primarily  to  the  recommended  expenditure  for  the  additional 
United  States  quota  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  higher  expenditures  for  commerce  and  housing  in  fiscal  1959  reflect 
primarily  the  purchases  of  mortgages  for  low-  and  medium-priced  housing 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  extension  of  the  direct  home 
loan  program  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  larger  expenditures  for  the 
modernization  of  airuay  navigation  facilities,  and  greater  assistance  to  small 
business  by  the  Small  Business  Administration.  Despite  the  rise  in  postal 
rates,  a  significant  increase  is  expected  in  the  net  deficit  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  owing  to  the  pay  increase  for  postal  workers  enacted  in  May 
1958  and  to  higher  payments  to  railroads  on  account  of  the  increase  in  rates 
granted  them  by  the  ICC  in  the  spring  of  1958. 

The  increase  of  almost  $1  billion  estimated  for  labor  and  welfare  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  the  program  enacted  in  June  1958,  which  provides  for  tem¬ 
porary’  advances  to  States  for  the  extension  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  and  of  recent  legislation  increasing  the  Federal  share  of  payments 
to  States  for  public  assistance  grants. 

Revenues 

Federal  budget  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  were  almost  $2  billion 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  reflecting  the  impact  of  the  recession.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  taxes  on  individual  incomes  declined  by  about  $900  million,  and 
those  from  taxes  on  corp)orate  incomes  by  $1.1  billion.  Revenues  from 


excise  taxes  declined  by  about  $400  million.  However,  other  receipts,  iii- 
cludinct  customs  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  rose  by  more  than  $500  million. 

A  further  decline  in  revenues  is  expected  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  Receipts 
from  the  corporate  income  tax  are  expected  to  fall  by  $3  billion  as  a  result 
of  the  decline  in  corporate  profits  during  the  calendar  year  1958,  which  was 
particularly  sharp  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  receij)ts 
from  the  jjersonal  income  tax,  which  is  collected  mainly  on  a  current  basis, 
are  expected  to  increase,  reflecting  the  economic  recovery  and  the  rise  in 
personal  incomes  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1958.  Small  declines  are 
estimated  for  excise  and  other  receipts,  except  customs.  The  net  effect  of 
all  these  changes  will  be  a  decrease  of  approximately  $1  billion  from  the  fiscal 
year  1958  in  Federal  revenues.  (For  details  on  Federal  budget  receipts  by 
source,  see  Table  D-5 1 . ) 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  President,  the  Congress  extended  for  one 
year  the  current  rates  of  the  corporate  income  tax  and  certain  Federal 
excise  taxes  which  were  to  be  reduced  last  June.  It  also  repealed  the  taxes 
on  transportation  of  property  (including  coal,  and  oil  by  pipeline),  effective 
.August  1,  1958,  at  a  revenue  loss  estimated  at  $350  million  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1959  and  somewhat  over  $500  million  for  a  full 
year.  In  addition,  it  enacted  a  number  of  technical  tax  revisions,  in(  hid¬ 
ing  changes  aimed  at  aiding  small  business;  the  revisions  from  which  small 
business  is  expected  to  benefit  are  estimated  as  involving  a  loss  of  $260 
million  in  revenue  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Consolidated  Cash  Statement 

The  consolidated  cash  statement,  which  presents  information  on  the 
total  flow  of  money  between  the  public  and  the  Federal  Government, 
shifted — like  the  conventional  budget — from  a  surplus  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957  to  a  deficit  in  fiscal  1958.  However,  both  the  change  from  the  fisc  al 
year  1957  to  the  fiscal  year  1958,  and  the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  19’)8. 
were  smaller  than  those  shown  by  the  conventional  budget.  In  every  fisc  al 
year  from  1953  through  1958  (as  well  as  in  most  prior  years),  the  Federal 
budget  on  a  consolidated  cash  basis  has  shown  smaller  deficits  or  lareer 
surpluses  than  the  conventional  budget  (Table  C-19) . 

Trust  funds,  whose  receipts  and  disbursements  are  included  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  cash  statement  but  not  in  the  conventional  budget,  have  shown 
a  surplus  in  recent  years,  including  the  fiscal  year  1958.  In  addition, 
accrued  interest  on  savings  bonds  has  exceeded  the  cash  interest  paid  on 
redeemed  bonds  and  has  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  Federal  cash  ])ay- 
ments  relative  to  budget  expenditures. 

Through  the  fiscal  year  1957,  the  largest  of  the  trust  funds — the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (OASI)  Trust  Fund- -showed  a  c  on¬ 
sistent  and  substantial  excess  of  receipts  over  payments,  although  the  amount 
of  the  excess  has  been  declining  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  other  trust 
funds  also  showed  a  consistent  excess  of  receipts  over  payments  during  this 
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Table  C-19. — Relation  between  the  Federal  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  receipts  from 
and  payments  to  the  public,  and  change  in  the  public  debt,  1953-59 
IKist'iil  y«'«rs,  billions  of  dollars] 


Item 

1  «.■>.•) 

19.S4 

19.S5 

1956 

m7 

1958 

19.59 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

HuiIri'I  surplus  or  clc(U-lt  (-) 

-9  4 

-3  1 

-4  2 

1.6 

1,6 

-2.  8 

-12.9 

Plus  .\*'t  rcivipts,  or  cxiH'iullturrs  (  — ),  from 

trust  iicpouiit  traiisiU'tious 

3.6 

2.0 

1.0 

2  2 

1 4 

.3 

-13 

.\irri«'(l  Intwst  mid  other  nonciish  v\- 
IM'iiditun-s  (net).  . 

.5 

6 

.6 

.9 

-.  8 

.5 

1.9 

U'S.s  Ufceipts  from  e.xiTci.si-  of  monetary  author¬ 
ity  -  . 

.  1 

I 

(') 

,, 

(') 

.  1 

.  1 

Extamditures  (net)  of  Roveriiment-siKm- 
sored  eiiterprl.s»*s  ... 

-.  1 

-.4 

.  1 

.3 

(') 

-.6 

.9 

E(|uals:  .Net  reeeipts  from,  or  piiyim'iits  (  — )  to,  the 
piiblir  (consolidated  cash  surplus  or 
deficit) . 

-.S3 

-.2 

-2.7 

4.5 

2  1 

-1.5 

-13  2 

Plus:  Kect'ipts  from  selRnioraRp  le.ss  chaiiRcs  In 

cash  balance  held  outside  'Preiksury . 

•> 

-.2 

.3 

•2 

(') 

-.1 

.4 

Less  Increivse  or  detTcas*'  (  — )  in  Treasurer’s  ac¬ 
count  balanc«>  ... .  . 

-2.3 

2.  1 

-.6 

.3 

-10 

4.2 

-4.3 

Equals:  .Net  cash  borrow  ItiR  from  the  public  or  re- 
Iiayment  (-)  >  . 

2.9 

2.5 

18 

-4.4 

-3.  1 

5.8 

8  5 

Plus  .\ccrued  Interest  on  savliiRS  Ixinds  and 

Treasury  bills  ..  . 

_ 

.5 

.  5 

.  5 

.4 

.3 

5 

Issuance  of  (lubllc  debt  .si-curltles  repre- 
sentliiR  biidRet  ex|H-nd  It  tires  or  refunds 
of  reci'ljits .  . 

(') 

1 

.  1 

.2 

-.5 

12 

Net  Inve.stment  In  P'ederal  si-curltles  by 
Rovernnient  iiRencles.  . .  . . 

■ 

3.3 

2. 1 

1.5 

3.2 

2.3 

.7 

-.5 

U'ss:  .Net  sale  of  obllRatlons  of  Rovernnient  en- 

terprlsi's  In  the  market  . 

(■) 

(<) 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

.4 

1.0 

Equals:  .Net  lncrea.s<-  In  public  debt  . 

7.0 

5.2 

3. 1 

-1.6 

-2.2 

5.8 

8.7 

>  U'ss  than  f/K)  million. 

>  Slmi  chanRod. 

Note.— Di'tail  will  not  netvssarily  add  to  totals  becaus*'  of  roundInR. 

Sources:  Treasury  Ib'iiartnu'iit  and  Hurrau  of  th»‘  BmlRet. 

pt'Hod.  An  cxrasional  excess  of  payments  over  receipts  in  one  trust  fund, 
such  as  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  the  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955, 
was  more  than  offset  by  an  excess  of  receipts  over  payments  in  other  funds. 

A  change  bet;an,  however,  in  the  fiscal  year  1958,  when  payments  from 
the  OASI  Trust  Fund  exceeded  receipts  for  the  first  time.  Substantial 
net  payments  were  also  shown  by  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  in  that 
year.  These  net  payments  were  more  than  offset  in  total  by  the  net  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Retirement  Fund,  and  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  however,  payments  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  as  well  as  the  OASI 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  are  exp)ected  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  in  excess  of  current  receipts;  therefore,  the  current  op>erations  of 
the  trust  funds  are  expected  to  show,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  a 
substantial  net  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  and  the  anticipated 
Federal  deficit  on  a  consolidated  cash  basis  is  expected  to  exceed  the  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  on  a  conventional  basis  (Table  C-19) . 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  the  situation  will  be  reversed 
again  and  that  the  Federal  surplus  on  a  consolidated  cash  basis  will  be 
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larger  than  the  budget  surplus  on  the  conventional  basis.  Current  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  trust  funds  are  then  expected  to  show  again  a  small  net  accu¬ 
mulation,  partly  because  of  higher  contributions  to  the  OASI  Trust  Fund, 
effective  Januarv’  1,  1959,  smaller  net  payments  by  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund,  and  increased  revenues  for  the  Highway  I’rust  Fund  from  the 
recommended  increase  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax. 

Public  Debt 

The  public  debt  increased  by  $5.8  billion,  to  $276.3  billion,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958.  By  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1958. 
it  had  increased  to  $282.9  billion,  an  increase  of  $8  billion  for  the  year. 
A  further  increase  of  approximately  $2  billion  by  June  30,  19.59  is  now 
estimated.  The  increase  in  the  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  was 
substantially  in  excess  of  either  the  conventional  budget  deficit  or  the  cash 
deficit  for  the  same  period,  but  the  opposite  result  is  expected  for  the  fisi  al 
year  1959  (Table  C-19).  The  major  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the 
Treasury's  cash  balance  was  abnormally  high  on  June  30,  1958. 

Changes  in  the  public  debt  do  not  necessarily  measure  the  impact  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  debt  operations  on  the  economy  in  terms  of  withdrawals  of  funds 
from,  or  additions  of  funds  to,  the  public.  Net  receipts  by  trust  accounts, 
which  are  invested  in  United  States  Government  securities,  provide  the 
Treasury  with  funds  that  can  be  used  to  redeem  securities  held  by  the  public 
or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  borrowing  from  the  public  if  there  is  a  budget 
deficit.  On  the  other  hand,  net  payments  by  trust  accounts  reduce  the  cash 
position  of  the  Treasury,  and  may  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  debt  held  by  the 
public  as  Federal  security  holdings  by  these  accounts  are  reduced.  The  rela¬ 
tionships  bt'tween  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  net  cash  receipts  or  payments, 
and  changes  in  the  public  debt  are  shown  in  Table  C-19  for  the  fiscal  years 
1953  to  1959,  inclusive. 

Federal,  State,  and  Local  Finances 

Data  on  the  net  results  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  cash  basis  (Table  C-20)  show  that  the  relationship  between 
Federal  cash  payments  and  receipts  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  recent 
years.  A  deficit  of  $5.3  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  was  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  following  year.  A  deficit  of  $2.7  billion  in  1955  was  followed 
by  a  substantial  surplus  in  the  fiscal  year  1956  and  a  smaller  surplus  in  the 
fiscal  year  1957.  In  the  fiscal  year  1958,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1.5  billion. 

By  contrast,  cash  receipts  and  payments  of  State  and  local  government 
units  show  much  smaller  swings  during  this  period,  with  both  cash  receipts 
and  payments  increasing  steadily.  Since  1953,  payments  have  consistently 
exceeded  receipts,  with  the  largest  deficit  occurring  in  1958.  Except  for 
1953,  therefore,  the  net  effect  of  State  and  local  cash  transactions  has  been 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  cash  surplus  or  to  increase  the  size  of  the  cash  deficit 
of  all  government  units  combined. 
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Table  C-20. — Consolidated  cash  statements  of  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments,  1953-58 

I  Fiscal  years,  billions  of  dnllars] 


RecelpU  or  payments 

19.V) 

1U54 

I9.U 

19.56 

19.57 

19.58 

Total  government:  ‘ 

Ca.sh  receipts . . 

\a.9  1 

g.V6 

93  S 

105.  8 

113.  1 

114.4 

Cash  payments . j 

W  1 

96.  1 

97.5 

101.7 

111.6 

117.7 

Total  cash  surplus  or  deficit  (— ) . j 

-.V2  ' 

-..S 

-4.0 

4  1 

1.  5 

-3.3 

Federal  Oovemment: 

Cash  receipts . 1 

71.  .S 

71.6 

67.8 

77.  1 

82.  1 

81.9 

Cash  payments . 

76.8  ' 

71.9 

70.5 

72.6 

80  0 

83.  4 

Federal  ca.sh  surplus  or  deficit  (— ) . ' 

-5.3  i 

1  1 

-.2  ■ 

1 

-2.  7 

4.5  1 

2. 1 

1 

-1.5 

t 

State  and  local  governments:  i 

Cash  rw’lpts . 1 

1  22.4 

24  0 

2,5.7 

28.  7 

31.0 

32.5 

Cash  payments . 1 

22  3 

24.2 

27.0 

29.  1 

31.6 

34  3 

.state  and  local  cash  surplus  or  deficit  (  — ) . i 

• ' 

-.2 

-13 
! _ 

-.4 

-.6 

-1.8 

I  F.stimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note,— Federal  frrant.s-in-ald  have  l)een  deducted  from  State  and  local  government  receipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  since  they  are  lnrlude<l  In  Fe<leral  payments. 

Detail  will  not  iH-cessarlly  a<ld  to  totals  l>ecause  of  rounding. 

.Soares'S:  Treasury  Department  and  Hureau  of  the  Budget  (except  as  not»*<1). 

.Ml  major  classes  of  State  and  local  government  expenditures  increased 
during  the  past  year.  Exjxmditures  for  education — more  than  one-third  of 
the  total — continued  to  be  by  far  the  largest  single  outlay,  followed  by  ex¬ 
penditures  for  highways  and  public  welfare.  As  in  previous  years,  propierty 
taxes  and  taxes  on  sales  and  gross  receipts  accounted  for  about  three-fifths 
of  State  and  local  revenues.  Both  these  sources  of  receipts,  and  also  revenue 
from  personal  income  taxes,  have  increased  from  year  to  year.  Receipts 
from  taxes  on  corporate  profits — not  an  important  source  of  revenue  for 
State  and  local  governments — declined  in  1958. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
Governments:  National  Income  Accounts 

Quarterly  changes  in  Government  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  season¬ 
ally  adjusted  annual  rates,  are  shown  in  Table  C-21  in  terms  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  accounts.  The  presentation  of  Government  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  these  accounts  shows  the  contribution  of  Government 
operations  to  the  gross  national  product  and  the  income  of  the  economy 
more  directly  than  the  piesentation  in  either  the  conventional  budget  or 
the  consolidated  cash  statement.  A  major  difference  between  the  national 
income  concept  and  the  consolidated  Government  cash  statement  is  that 
the  former  excludes  capital  transactions,  such  as  sales  of  Government 
property,  mortgage  purchases  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Government  purchases  of  other  existing  assets.  Adjust¬ 
ments  are  also  made  for  other  reasons,  such  as  differences  in  timing  be¬ 
tween  the  recording  of  certain  transactions  in  the  national  income  accounts 
and  the  actual  outlay  or  receipt  of  cash  by  the  Government.  For  fiscal  1958, 


the  major  part  of  the  difference  between  receipts  in  the  national  income 
accounts  and  in  the  consolidated  cash  statement  was  due  to  the  differem  e 
in  timing  between  the  accrual  and  payment  of  corporate  profits  taxes.  (  For 
a  reconciliation  between  Federal  Government  receipts  and  payments  on  a 
cash  basis  and  on  a  national  income  basis,  see  Table  1)  r)4.) 

As  indicated  in  Table  C-21,  the  surplus  of  hTderal  Government  opera¬ 
tions  on  income  and  product  account  in  the  third  (juarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1957  was  wiped  out  in  the  fourth  (juarter  when  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  were  nearly  in  balance;  and  in  each  (juarter  of  the  calendar  year  1958, 


Tabi.k  C-21. — Governmfnt  receipts  and  expenditures  as  shown  in  the  national 
income  accounts,  1957-58 

[Calendar  years,  hllli(m.s  of  dnilar.s,  st'asonally  luljiisied  annual  rates) 


19.S7 

lO.'iS 

Receipt  or  expenditure 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Swond 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter' 

Fe<leral  Clovernment : 

Receipts . 

_  ..  . 

S3  3 

80.6 

76.  1 

76  1 

80  2 

i<3  4 

Exp«“ndltures  . 

79.9 

80.8 

82  8 

86  0 

88.  7 

911  6 

Purcha.ses  of  (too<ls  and  services . 

49.7 

49  1 

49.7 

.10.7 

.12.  2 

.13  « 

Transfer  payments  . 

17  1 

18  6 

19  5 

21  .1 

22.  1 

21  7 

(Irants-ln-ald  to  State  and  local  (tovern¬ 
ments  . 

4  3 

4  4 

4  4 

4  8 

.1.  4 

6  n 

8.8 

8.  8 

9  1 

9  1 

9  0 

9  1 

Excess  of  receipts  or  exi>endltures  (— )  _ 

3  4 

-.2 

-6.6 

-9  9 

-8.6 

State  and  local  (tovernments: 

Receipts . 

38  3 

38  .  .*> 

.38  9 

39  8 

41  2 

42  8 

Expenditures  . 

38  9 

40  6 

41.6 

42  1 

42.8 

44  n 

Purchases  of  (toods  and  services  . 

36  I 

37.8 

38  6 

39  1 

39.9 

41  0 

.All  other  •  . 

2.  7 

2.9 

3  1 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 

Excess  of  receipts  or  expenditures  (— ) . 

-.6 

-2  1 

-2.7 

-2.2 

-1.6 

-1  2 

'  Preliminary  estimate  by  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 

t  See  Table  D-.SS,  for  items  included. 

•Vote. — Federal  (trant.s-in-aid  to  State  and  local  (tovernments  are  rcflt'cted  in  Ftaleral  expenditures  and 
State  and  local  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Detail  will  not  neces.sarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinit. 

Sour«>:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 

Federal  Government  operations  showed  a  large  deficit,  the  largest  bt'ing 
recorded  in  the  second  quarter.  Both  a  substantial  decline  in  receipts  and 
an  increase  in  expenditures  contributt'd  to  the  shift  from  a  surplus  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1957  to  a  deficit  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  Federal  receipts 
reached  a  low  point  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1958;  by  the  fourth 
quarter,  they  had  recovered  all  the  loss  since  the  third  quarter  of  1957.  Ex¬ 
penditures,  however,  continued  to  rise  in  each  quarter  of  1958;  and  by  the 
third  quarter,  they  were  more  than  10  percent  above  expenditures  a  year 
earlier.  All  major  types  of  Federal  exp)enditures  increased,  with  the  largest 
rise  occurring  in  transfer  payments. 


Purchases  of  goods  and  services  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  1957, 
but  in  the  following  three  quarters  they  increased  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
Payments  for  national  defense,  by  far  the  largest  component,  account  for 
some  of  the  increase  during  this  period.  Greater  outlays  for  the  supp>ort  of 
agricultural  prices,  as  well  as  increased  payments  to  Government  employees, 
contributed  to  the  incn-ase  in  nondefense  purchases  of  goods  and  services. 

The  steady  rise  in  transfer  payments  through  the  third  quarter  of  1958 
reflects  primarily  higher  unemployment  insurance  payments  as  well  as  in¬ 
creased  benefit  payments  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  system. 
Likewise,  benefit  payments  from  other  social  insurance  funds,  and  comp<-nsa- 
tion  and  pension  payments  to  veterans,  have  been  increasing. 

Grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments  have  been  rising,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  last  three  (juarters  of  1958.  'I'he  two  major  items  accounting 
for  the  rise  are  the  increa.se  in  Federal  public  assistance  grants  to  States 
and  grants-in-aid  under  the  highway  program. 

State  and  local  receipts  and  expenditures  during  this  period  show  a 
steady  upward  trend.  However,  while  the  increases  in  expenditures  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1957  and  the  first  cjuarter  of  1958  were  more  rapid 
than  the  increas<‘s  in  receipts,  the  gap  between  receipts  and  expenditures 
narrowed  in  subsequent  tjuarters.  State  and  local  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  rose  steadily  during  this  jM‘riod;  the  most  significant  expenditures 
were  for  education  and  for  the  construction  of  highways  and  other  facilities. 


VI.  United  States  Foreign  Trade  and  Payments 

Changes  durinj?  the  past  two  years  in  the  economic  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  inevitably  alTected  this  country’s  foreign  trade  and  pay¬ 
ments.  VV'hile  imports  were  well  maintained,  exports  declined  sharply  after 
mid- 1957 ;  as  a  result,  the  United  States  surplus  on  transactions  in  goods  and 
serv  ices  in  the  first  half  of  1958  was  much  below  the  high  level  attained  a  y<-ai 
earlier  and  about  the  same  as  in  1956  (Table  C-22) .  At  the  same  tinu-,  tin- 
net  outflow  of  capital  remained  considerably  above  the  early  1956  rate. 
These  changes  resulted  in  substantial  additions  to  foreign  gold  and  lk|uid 
dollar  assets.  Thus  a  movement  which  had  proceeded  for  several  years 
bt-fore  the  Suez  crisis  was  resumed,  but  at  a  higher  rate. 


Table  C-22. — United  States  balance  of  payments,  selected  periods,  1952-5H  ' 

|.MllIion.s  of  (tolliiriil 


July  1»W  , 

19.S0 

Receipt  or  payment 

June  19.Vi 
(annual  j 
average)  j 

lO-Vi,  ' 
first  half , 

first  half 

1 

First 

half 

Third 

quarter 

Sc-asonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

U  nited  States  receipts  t . 

IN,9.W  ; 

1 

22,970  ' 

27,710 

22,940 

23.  .«4 

•Merchandise  exports . 

Services  and  military  transactions . . 

13.401  ! 

10,240 

20.  (H4 

10. 1.M 

10,  ,(24 

fi.‘Jf>9  ! 

0.  too 

7,  000 

0,  704 

7.  i«»l 

Foreign  long-term  investments  in  I'nited  States . 

•m  ' 

.-ioti 

20  . 

I'nited  States  payments  * . 

30.903  j 

24.400 

27. 000 

2ti.334 

20.  070 

.Merchandise  imports . 

II.  1.S4  ' 

12.  .MO  J 

1  13.  190 

1-2.  .130 

12.71-2 

Services  and  military  extiendltures . 

.S.9S3 

7.  0.VI 

7,330 

7.  .SIO 

7,800 

Remittances  and  fiensions . 

«!1 

OKI 

'  tiOO 

t>76 

724 

Government  grants  and  related  capital  outflows  (net ) . . 
I'nited  States  private  and  other  (Government  capital 

2.  I2S 

'  2,420 

2,970 

2,4.14 

2.412 

outflows  (net) . 

Excess  of  receipts  or  payments: 

1,037 

1.  790 

3,002 

3,  140 

3.  140 

-1.94S 

1  -1,4.10 

1  2,020 

i  -144 

-3,300 

'  -3.,1.'>2 

Goods  and  services . 

1..S23 

0.  .soo 

•2.002 

•2.732 

Capital,  grants,  remittances  and  (tensions . 

-3,  471 

!  -4.21^ 

1 

1  -0,740 

-0.-250 

-0.-2O4 

Errors  and  omissions  (net  rea-l|)ts) . 

303 

I 

1  1.  140 

300 

370 

lncrea.se  in  foreign  gold  and  liquid  dollar  aasets  through 

traiLsactions  with  the  I'nited  States . 

j  I.M.-i 

1  1.2-24 

-l.tXM 

3. (K)2 

3.  170 

I  The  selection  of  pt-riods  is  dictated  by  the  behavior  of  (s-rtaiii  major  iti  ms  in  the  halana-  of  paymi'iit.s. 
especially  that  of  I’nited  States  exports.  M  ld-19.S2  to  mid-1956  provi<le.s  a  h  use  i)eriod  of  more  or  less  normal 
development  of  trade  ami  payments  after  the  reiiercussions  of  the  Korean  conflict  were  over  and  before  the 
effects  of  the  Suez  crisis  were  felt;  the  first  half  of  IftVi  is  (tiven  separately  to  show  the  levels  prevailing  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  The  first  half  of  1W7  shows  I'nited  States  exports  and  other  tramsactions  at  their  iieak. 
influenoc'd  by  the  general  level  of  ecsjnomlc  activity  as  well  as  by  the  Suez  situation  and  other  special  forivs. 
The  first  half  and  third  (juarter  of  lU.W  give  the  more  current  situation,  affected  by  the  reo-sslon  lunl  other 
developments. 

*  Transfers  of  military  aid  are  excluded  both  from  exjwrts  (under  receipts)  and  from  grants  (under  (lay- 
ments). 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Reasons  for  Decline  in  United  States  Exports 


From  the  first  half  of  1957  to  the  first  half  of  1958,  the  value  of  United 
States  merchandise  exports  fell  more — in  relative  as  well  as  absolute  terms-- 
than  those  of  all  other  countries  combined  (Table  C-23;  also  Chart  11 

Table  C-23. — Exports  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  1956-58 


ForelRn  countries ' 

Period 

United 

States 

1 

1 

Total  ! 

Western 
Europe, 
Canada, 
and  Japan  1 

Other 
countries  * 

Hllllons  of  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rates 

16.2 

73.4 

43.  2 

1  30. 2 

18.4 

75. 0 

44.8 

30.  2 

IW7  First  half. . .  . . 

at)  0 

79.6 

47.9 

31.7 

18  6 

79  6 

48  2 

1  31  4 

1».W:  First  half. . .  . 

Third  quarter _  _ 

16  1 
16.3 

j  1  78!  6 

47.2 

*47  9 

1  29  9 

1  *»)  7 

1 

1  Percent 

1  ..  . 

Chanite,  first  half  11157  to  first  half  19.58: 

Value . . . 

Unit  value . 

-19.5 

-.5 

-3  1 
-4  0 

-1.5 

-2.0 

-5  7 
-6.5 

I 


'  K\rlU(l«‘s  (“xiHirts  (if  I'.S.S.R.  iind  Soviet  bloc  iinintrics. 
t  Inrludes  IriManil,  Iceland,  Klnland,  S|min,  and  Yiiposlavla. 

•  I’rellralnary. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce,  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  United  Nations. 

in  Chapter  2).  Fhe  reduction  in  the  value  of  exjxirts  of  foreign  countries 
was  due  chiefly  to  a  fall  in  expiort  prices  of  the  primary  producing  countries. 
Exports  of  the  industrially  developed  countries  declined  relatively  little,  and, 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States,  remained  significantly  higher  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1958  than  in  the  first  half  of  1956.  Exports,  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variations,  of  these  other  industrial  countries  rose  moderately  again 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1958;  and  exp<;)rts  of  the  United  States  were  slightly 
higher  in  that  quarter  than  earlier  in  the  year. 

Examination  of  the  export  performance  of  the  United  States  discloses 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  decline,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
sharp  rise  immediately  preceding  it,  is  attributable  to  developments  in 
a  few  products.  Six  major  commodities  or  commodity  groups,  which 
usually  constitute  only  about  30  percent  of  total  United  States  exjxirts, 
accounted  for  most  of  the  rise  from  the  first  half  of  1956  to  the  first 
half  of  1957  and  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  fall  in  the  first  half  of  1958 
(Table  C-24). 

Special  circumstances  dominated  the  movements  of  pjetroleum,  cotton, 
and  wheat.  Petroleum  exports  were  ternpiorarily  swollen  in  the  first  half 
of  1957  by  the  interruption  of  traffic  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Cotton 
exports,  which  had  been  abnormally  low  in  the  first  half  of  1956,  pending 
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Tabi  F.  C-24. — Change  in  United  States  exports,  1956  to  1958 

[Millions  of  (Jollurs,  iinniiiil  rules) 


i 

Kxixirls.  i 
first  tialf  1 

1 

i 

Change 

t'nmmiHlity  group  ' 

! 

First  tialf  ; 
Pi.V)  to  first 
half  la'-o  j 

First  half 
19.')7  to  first 
half  19.SS 

Total  pxports.  excluding  ".stHTiat  oatogory”  .  j 

16,  294 

;i.  m)  ! 

-3,  920 

Six  main  items  in  the  decline  '  . 

ir29 

1 

1  ] 

-2.  W2 

Crude  petroleum  and  .selected  fuels  » 

214 

'  .w  ] 

1  -m: 

Raw  cdton  including  linters. 

4H4 

7iM 

-  422 

Wheat  . 

.  241 

1  -.331 

Coal  and  related  fuels  . 

e.;«) 

i  224 

!  -328 

In>n  and  stetd-mill  products,  nonferrous  metal.s,  scrap,  and 
ferroalloys.  . 

1,.126 

1  .S62 

-1.03(1 

.Automobiles  and  parts  and  accessories  _ 

1  i..sn6 

1  -46 

other  exports '  .. 

11.26.A 

1  i.:m 

Meat  and  dairv  pn. ducts,  lard,  and  other  p<Iilile  animal 

1 

products... 

1  29  i 

-140 

Oils,  greases,  and  other  iiuslible  animal  pnalucts 

:ti:t 

21 

Vegetable  fix  d  tin  ducts  and  txiverages,  excluding  wheat 

1.23.'l 

-  28 

y: 

Kuhl)er  and  manufactures 

262 

1  46 

oilseeds  and  expres.s(xl  oils.  . 

2.Vi 

1  78  i 

:  -137 

Wood  and  paix-r... 

444 

4*»  ! 

1  -44 

l.ubricatlng  <  il  and  other  ix'tnileum  iiroducts 

;<ub 

1  46 

—72 

Metal  maniifactures  ... 

462 

-20 

Machinery,  all  types... 

3,  612 

1  438 

1  -21« 

Chemicals  and  related  jiroducts  . 

1.244 

lf,4 

Textile  manufactures  (.semi-  and  finished  manufactures) 

6;i2 

♦  ifi 

-1-31 

Selected  finished  manufactures  >.... 

1 

91 

-41 

•All  other  products  ' 

!  1.441 

1 

292 

-139 

'  Exports  proiiped  to  show  niuln  prodiirts  accounting  for  the  decline  fn.ni  first  half  19S7  to  first  half  I9W. 
See  Table  I)-73  for  additional  detail  hy  area. 

>  Includes  gas  oil,  fuel  oil,  and  motor  fuel  other  than  aviation  gasoline. 

>  Includes  photographic  and  projection  goods,  scientific  and  professional  instruments,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  mlsw'llaneous  oflict*  supplies,  small  arms  and  ammunition,  Naiks,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter. 

*  Includes,  in  addition  to  misc«‘llaneous  items,  such  exinirts  as  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  articles  for 
charity,  and  total  reexfxirts  of  merchandis**. 


Sources:  Department  of  Commerw  and  Council  of  Economic  .\dvis<‘rs. 


a  revision  of  the  United  States  exfxirt  price,  rose  subsequently  when  foreign 
stocks  were  being  replenished,  but  later  declined,  although  they  still  were 
relatively  high.  Wheat  shipments  were  excej)tionally  large  for  a  time 
because  of  the  poor  1956  harvest  in  Europe  and  because  of  deliveries  to 
the  Far  East  under  special  programs. 

Two  other  export  items — metals  and  coal — proved  to  be  extremely 
.sensitive  to  changes  in  demand — 6rst  when  foreign  production  capacity 
was  strained  during  the  boom  and  later  when  excess  capacity  emerged. 
The  effect  of  this  changed  world  market  situation  on  United  States  steel 
expiorts  has  been  aggravated  by  intensified  price  competition  from  foreign 
suppliers.  United  States  coal  remains  strongly  competitive  at  its  landed 
price  abroad,  but  it  is  encountering  serious  obstacles  in  Europe.  There, 
stocks  have  piled  up  at  pithead  because  of  continued  high  coal  production 
in  the  face  of  decreased  demand  as  a  result  of  rt'diit  ed  activity  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  steel  industry,  cuts  in  users’  stocks,  gains  in  coal-burning  efficiency, 
and  further  displacement  by  fuel  oil. 

Exports  of  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories  have  shown  a  general  and 
pronounced  decline,  after  having  failed  to  share  in  the  over-all  rise  in 
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United  States  exports  in  1957.  The  decline  in  1958 — especially  that  in 
exports  of  motor  trucks  which  had  previously  increased — is  attributable  in 
considerable  part  to  cyclical  influences.  Exports  of  passenger  cars  and  of 
chassis,  however,  have  fallen  over  the  last  several  years  so  much  that  they 
now  represent  only  a  quarter  of  the  total  value  of  exports  of  this  group. 
Meanwhile,  exports  of  foreign  cars  have  risen  rapidly;  in  the  first  half  of 
1958,  their  value  was  equivalent  to  five  times  the  Anierican  exports  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  chassis.  The  growth  in  demand  abroad  for  the  small  for¬ 
eign  models  reflects  the  spread  of  the  market  to  lower  income  groups,  the 
increase  in  traffic  congestion  in  many  cities,  steeply  graduated  taxes  on 
large  cars  and  high  gasoline  taxes  in  many  countries,  continued  restrictions 
on  car  imports  in  the  producing  countries,  and,  in  some  other  countries, 
preferential  import  treatment  for  small  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  shifts  in  the  major  export  items  just 
(li.scussed.  United  States  exports  have  been  affected  by  changes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  certain  countries.  'I'he  annual  rate  of  sales  to  Canada 
alone  in  the  first  half  of  1958  was  $750  million  below  the  rate  a  year  earlier. 
Half  of  this  decline  was  in  exjxirts  of  products  other  than  the  six  discussed 
abo\e  (Tabl(‘  1)  75).  The  decline  in  sales  of  machinery  to  Canada  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  since  it  is  in  contrast  to  such  sales  to  most  other  countries 
and  reflects  a  slower  rate  of  industrial  investment  in  Canada. 

Much  of  the  $400  million  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  exports  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  (I'able  I)  75  i  of  items  other  than  the  six  separately  discussed 
is  directly  attributable  to  changes  in  general  business  conditions  or  in  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  though  the  effects  of  these  changes  have  been  felt  by  other 
suppliers  as  well. 

In  summary,  the  relatively  sharp  decline  in  United  States  exports  after 
the  middle  of  1957  is  accounted  for  by  a  combination  of  factors:  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  certain  special  circumstances  which  had,  for  a  time,  raised 
shipments  of  petroleum,  cotton,  and  wheat  to  exceptionally  high  levels;  and 
cyclical  shifts  which  had  also  lifted  certain  exports,  such  as  steel  and  other 
iiK'tals.  to  unusually  high  levels  but  which  now  leave  them  temporarily 
depressed.  Both  sets  of  influences  have  affected  United  States  exjX)rts  with 
particular  force  because  of  their  broad  commodity  composition,  which  differs 
from  that  of  any  other  industrial  country,  and  to  some  extent  also  because 
of  their  country’  distribution.  These  reasons  for  the  wide  swings  in  United 
States  exports,  however,  do  not  diminish  the  importance  of  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  a  more  highly  competitive 
world  market. 

Factors  of  Strength  and  Weakness  in  United  States  Imports 

I'he  total  value  of  United  States  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
relatively  well  maintained.  This  comparative  strength  is  attributable  to 
several  forces,  including  particularly  the  maintenance  of  consumer  demand. 


Table  C-25. — Change  in  United  States  imports,  1956  to  1958 


I  Millions  of  dollars,  annual  rates] 


Im|M)rts, 
first  half 
IU.V> 

Change 

Commodify  grou|>  ' 

First  half  I 

19.A6  to  first  i 
half  I9.A7 

First  half 
19S7  to  first 
half  I9.^8 

Total  imports  for  consumption  _ _ 

12.  473 

32:1 

-■J9» 

M  ain  items  Increasing  ■ . 

3,  '2211 

4'20 

7*> 

Meats,  m»at  pro<lucts,  and  cattle . 

ltV4 

•24 

JIR 

other  foods,  except  cofit'e . 

l.fiWi 

-30 

I'.XI 

Petroleum  and  pro<lucts .  . 

1.232 

■266 

114 

Automobiles . 

1'2H 

160 

Items  showing  little  change  > _  _  . 

3.  till 

47 

.V2 

.•Sawmill  pro<lucts . 

-14 

Chemicals  an<l  relaU-il  t>ro<lucts  .  . 

2911 

—  2 

•Machinery,  including  agricultural  and  offlo' . 

374 

70 

IK 

Textile  manufactures  *  .  . 

liOH 

4 

—2 

.Selected  finUhed  manufactures  * .  . 

IM 

34 

-6 

.All  other  prtMlucfs .  . . 

l,8.Vi 

13 

-  46 

Main  Items  decreasing  1 . 

.Vfi42 

-144 

-9:1 

Coffee . . . . . 

Nonferrous  metals,  iron  on*,  ferroalloys  and  sUsd-mill 

I.  .’KX) 

-K4 

-isii 

pro<lucts . .  . 

2.  <«H 

2m 

-  IK'J 

Diamonds,  rough,  cut,  and  hort . 

244 

-.V2 

1 

.Natural  crude  rubN’r . 

4.V) 

-108 

\  -  ](«1 

Wool  and  other  textile  fibers  < . 

416 

-68 

-Itrj 

Newsprint  and  paja'r  base  stocks . 

1. 1104 

-.36 

-7(1 

'  Imports  Krou|M‘d  according  to  direction  of  change  from  first  half  of  !957  to  first  half  IH.W. 

5  Semimanufactures  other  than  man-made  filaments  included. 

•  L«‘ather  goods,  photographic  goods,  scientific  and  professional  instruments,  toys  and  athletic 
advanced  metal  manufactures. 

*  Cotton,  silk,  man-made  filaments,  and  hard  UNts. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  becaus«'  of  roumling. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


As  shown  in  Table  C-25,  the  value  of  a  substantial  number  of  imported 
commodities  has  either  increased  or  changed  very  little.  Imports  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  especially,  continued  to  rise  during  the  recession ;  imports  of  meat 
and  other  foodstuffs,  except  coffee,  were  substantially  greater  in  the  first 
half  of  1958  than  a  year  earlier,  though  largely  because  of  tem|X)rary  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  domestic  supplies  of  some  of  these  products;  and  petroleum 
imports  were  also  higher,  but  the  increase  was  less  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1957,  when  the  rise  from  a  year  earlier  was  due  to  higher  prices  as  well  as 
greater  volume. 

The  value  of  impiorts  of  coffee  in  the  first  half  of  1958  was  sharply  below 
the  value  in  the  same  period  of  1956  and  of  1957.  The  pressure  of  coffee 
supplies  on  the  market  resulted  in  some  weakening  of  prices  and  therefore 
in  increased  caution  in  dealers’  inventory  policies;  as  a  result,  the  volume  as 
well  as  the  price  of  coffee  imports  declined. 

The  other  main  commodity  imports  shown  in  Table  C-25  as  decreasing; 
are  all  in  the  nature  of  industrial  materials.  This  group  as  a  whole  declined 
by  an  annual  rate  close  to  $800  million,  or  almost  20  percent,  from  the  first 
half  of  1957  to  the  first  half  of  1958.  Reductions  in  volume  and  in  price 
were  of  about  equal  importance. 
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These  changes  in  United  States  imports  affected  different  supplying 
countries  and  areas  according  to  the  composition  of  their  exports.  Exports 
from  the  Middle  East  to  the  United  States  increased  because  of  petroleum; 
those  from  Mexico  and  Chiba  expanded  chiefly  because  of  meat  and  other 
foodstuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
coffee-supplying  countries  in  Latin  America  were  depressed,  and  also 
those  from  Canada  and  Latin  American  countries  for  which  nonferrous 
metals  and  other  industrial  materials  are  important.  Influenced  by  good 
markets  for  cocoa  and  for  African  tyjies  of  coffee.  United  States  im|X)rts 
from  Africa  were  w-ell  maintained.  Imports  from  Eurofjc  fluctuated  very 
little,  as  increases  in  automobiles  offset  decreases  in  steel  and  other  metals. 
Imjxirts  from  Japan  rose,  but  those  from  other  areas  in  the  Far  East  fell 
because  of  smaller  United  States  purchases  of  rubber  and  tin. 

Increask  in  United  States  Investment  Abroad 

Like  receipts  from  exjxirts,  the  net  outflow  of  funds  in  the  form  of 
capital  investment  and  grants  from  the  United  States  had  risen  to  a  peak 
in  the  first  half  of  1957.  'I'he  subsequent  decline,  however,  was  smaller 
than  the  decrease  in  exports,  and  the  net  outflow  of  funds  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1958  still  exceeded  that  in  the  corresjxjnding  period  in  1956  or 
earlier  (Table  C-22).  The  large  outflow  in  1957  included  substantial  pay¬ 
ments  for  oil  concessions  (Table  D-72)  and  related  investment  activities 
in  Venezuela.  The  net  outflow  of  capital  exclusive  of  these  payments  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  during  each  of  the  last  several  years.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  that  the  net  outflow  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958,  adjusted 
to  correct  for  the  usual  summer  lull,  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  though  with  offsetting  changes  in  the  component  items. 

The  largest  increase  over  the  first  half  of  1956 — at  least  up  to  mid- 
i958 — was  in  new  foreign  security  offerings;  United  States  private  direct  in¬ 
vestment  abroad,  after  a  considerable  expansion  in  1957,  fell  back  to  its  earlier 
level.  (For  details  by  typie  and  area  of  investment,  see  Tables  D-71  and 
l)-72.)  Private  short-term  credits  abroad  and  Government  lending  have 
also  risen,  while  the  inflow  of  foreign  redemption  payments  to  American 
bondholders  and  of  foreign  long-term  investment  in  this  country  has 
declined. 

There  may  also  have  been  some  unrecorded  capital  outflow,  following 
the  large  shifts  of  funds  to  the  United  States  during  the  Suez  crisis  and 
the  subsequent  currency  speculation  in  Europe.  By  their  nature,  such 
shifts  frequently  do  not  appear  in  the  recorded  data  on  capital  flows,  and 
the  only  evidence  of  these  movements  lies  in  the  behavior  of  the  residual 
items  (errors  and  omissions)  in  the  United  States  global  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  (Tables  C-22  and  D-71).  This  item  normally  shows  unidentified 
receipts  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  annually,  bt'cause  of  over¬ 
estimates  of  certain  payments  or  underestimates  of  certain  receipts  for 
which  precise  records  arc  not  available.  With  due  allowance  for  this  de- 
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ficiency  in  the  estimates,  the  inflow  of  unrecorded  capital  during  the  12 
months  from  October  1956  through  September  1957  seems  to  have  reached 
something  like  $1  billion.  Any  subsequent  outflow  of  these  funds  has 
been  small,  at  most,  or  outweighed  by  other  unrecorded  receipts. 

The  high  level  of  foreign  security  flotations  in  the  United  States  during 
the  first  half  of  1958  is  accounted  for  largely  by  bond  offerings  by  thj*  Inter¬ 
national  bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  flnance  its  grow¬ 
ing  lending  operations  abroad,  and  by  Canadian  issues.  The  spread 
between  interest  rates  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  gave  a  particular  inducement  to  the  flotation  of  Canadian  issues 
in  the  United  States  market.  There  has  also  been,  esper  ially  in  the  latt(’r 
part  of  1958,  a  noteworthy  rise  in  securities  offered  by  overseas  countries. 
Foreign  bonds  payable  in  United  States  dollars  have  again  become  an 
attractive  investment  medium  for  security  buyers,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

The  large  outflow  of  public  and  private  capital  from  the  United  States 
since  the  end  of  the  war  has  helped  to  achieve  a  rapid  growth  in  the  world 
economy.  It  has  also  made  possible  a  high  volume  of  United  States  exports, 
directly  by  providing  funds  which  were  spent  on  United  States  goods  and 
indirectly  by  leading  to  the  strengthening  of  foreign  reserv-es  and  helping  to 
remove  obstacles  to  international  trade  and  payments.  When,  as  recently, 
foreign  purchases  of  American  goods  slacken  for  any  reason,  a  continuing 
strong  flow  of  dollars  for  imports  and  for  foreign  investment  and  grants 
results,  for  the  time  being  in  a  faster  increase  in  the  gold  and  dollar  hold¬ 
ings  of  other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  however,  these  movements 
strengthen  the  basis  for  economic  expansion  and  generate  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  United  States  exports.  Such  considerations  are 
pertinent  to  an  appreciation  of  the  foreign  trade  and  payments  position  of 
the  United  States  in  1958. 

Rise  in  Gold  and  Doll.ar  Holdings  of  Industrial  Countries 

Since  the  autumn  of  1957,  foreign  countries  and  international  institutions 
have  increased  considerably  their  holdings  of  gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets 
through  transactions  with  the  United  States.  During  the  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  1958,  their  gains  from  this  source  totaled  $0.8  billion  in  dollar  funds 
and  $1.8  billion  in  gold.  Inclusive  of  gold  acquired  from  new  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  or  other  sources  outside  the  United  States,  the  12-month  gain  in 
gold  and  dollar  balances  owned  abroad  amounted  to  $3.4  billion. 

This  gain,  however,  accrued  almost  exclusively  to  the  industrially  devel¬ 
oped  countries;  the  holdings  of  other  countries  decreased  considerably.  The 
12-month  changes  in  foreign  gold  and  dollar  holdings  (in  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars)  were  distributed  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  (-  1,380;  Netherlands. 
+  421 ;  Belgium,  +326;  Italy,  +416;  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  +263; 
Switzerland,  +165;  other  W'estern  Europe,  +545;  Canada,  +149;  Japan, 
+  312;  Venezuela,  —382;  other  Latin  America,  —226;  all  other  countries. 
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—  311;  international  institutions,  +  351  (see  Table  D-75  for  further  details) . 
I’he  inereascs  were  primarily  in  reserves  of  countries  which  ordinarily  hold 
official  reserves  chiefly  in  gold,  though  some  of  them  also  added  to  their 
dollar  holdings  on  official  or  private  account.  Conversely,  the  decreases 
were  largely  in  countries  (for  <‘xample,  most  Latin  American  countries), 
which  usually  keep  most  or  much  of  their  official  reserves  in  dollars,  in 
addition  to  private  funds  held  in  this  currency;  however,  some  of  them  had 
to  reduce  their  gold  holdings  also. 

Increase  in  the  Use  of  Dollars  for  Multilatfral  Settlements 

The  large  increases  in  the  gold  and  dollar  holdings  of  the  industrially  ad¬ 
vanced  countries — Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan — resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  part  from  the  strains  in  the  fon-ign  trade  and  payments  of  the  less 
developed  countries  and  of  certain  others  which  are  also  exporters  of  primary 
products.  Domestic  inflation,  overimporting,  and  widespread  declines  in 
the  prices  of  export  commodities  and  in  ex|X}rt  earnings  in  recent  years 
have  caused  sharp  increases  in  the  trade  and  payments  deficits  of  the  pri- 
niar\’  producing  countries  with  third  areas,  chiefly  Western  Europe.  (For 
changes  in  trade  flows,  see  C'hart  11  and  Table  D-74.)  As  a  regular 
feature  of  the  multilateral  trade  system,  part  of  these  deficits  is  usually- 
settled  in  dollars.  Indirect  evidence  indicates  that  the  amount  of  dollars 
so  employed  recently  has  been  much  greater  than  in  the  years  prior  to  1957 ; 
in  this  comparison,  1957  is  disregarded  because  of  the  exceptionally  large 
deficits  on  trade  or  capital  account  of  certain  Western  European  countries 
and  Japan. 

The  data  in  Table  C-26  (though  subject  to  a  considerable  margin  of 
error)  suggest  that  the  net  annual  rate  of  gold  and  dollars  used  for  multi¬ 
lateral  settlements  by  the  countries  exporting  primary  goods  was  at  least  $1 
billion  or  more  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1958  than  in  the  first  half  of  1956, 
and  higher  still  in  comparison  with  the  1952-56  average.  The  fact  that 
the  net  receipts  of  gold  and  dollars  of  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan 
via  multilateral  settlements  have  risen  by  a  still  greater  amount  in  the  period 
since  1956  reflects  the  increased  activity  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund — which  has  helped  to  relieve  strains  in  international  payments — and 
the  increase  in  loans  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

The  increase  in  multilateral  settlements,  far  more  than  any  change  in 
the  net  receipts  of  the  industrial  countries  from  the  United  States,  accounts 
for  the  recent  large  increases  in  the  gold  and  dollar  accumulations  of  this 
group  of  countries. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  dollar  settlements  of  the  primary  producing 
countries  with  the  industrial  groujj  has  been  covered  by  their  net  receipts 
from  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  Table  C-26.  These  receipts,  together 
with  the  growing  financial  support  given  by  the  United  States  through 
international  institutions,  have  efifectively  assisted  in  rebuilding  and 
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Table  C-26. — Use  of  gold  and  dollars  for  international  settlements,  selected  periods, 

1952-58 


I  Millions  of  dollars] 


.Area  and  Item 

July  1952- 
June  1956 
(annual 
average) 

1956, 

first 

half 

19.57, 

first 

half 

19.5S, 

first 

half 

! 

1 

.Annual  rate 

s 

Western  Europe:  I 

Increa.s«‘  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings . | 

1.701) 

1.2»i0 

625 

3.  .540 

I/ess:  N'et  receipts  from  known  tran.sactions  with  the  ! 

United  States  • .  | 

1,250  1 

1,070 

-235 

1.410 

Goods  an<l  s»'rvices . 

140  , 

MO 

-1,4M0 

2M.'. 

Capital  >  and  grants . | 

1.110 

990 

1,245 

1, 12.5 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  nwlpts,  net . 

4.V) 

190 

M60 

2.  i:in 

Canada:  1 

Increase'  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings . j 

55 

270 

430 

140 

I.<>ss:  New  gold  production . 

l.V) 

1,V5 

1.55 

no 

Net  reci'lpts  from  known  transactions  with  the 
United  States  ' . 

-.575  1 

-990 

-63,5 

-75 

Goods  and  se'rvices . 

-970  ' 

-1.725 

-1,920 

-i.i'o 

Capital »  and  grants . 

395 

735 

1,2M5 

1.  175 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  nwipts.  net . 

AMO 

l,ia5 

910 

3.55 

Japan: 

Increase  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings . 

MO 

290 

-7H5 

435 

Less:  Net  receipts  from  known  transactions  with  the 

United  States  ' . 

325 

3.V) 

-32.5 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  receipts,  net . 

-245 

-60 

-460 

1M5 

Other  countries: 

Increa.se  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings  » . . 

200 

330 

M90 

-765 

lyess:  .New  gold  production  • . 

1  665 

725 

740 

7S.5 

-Net  receipts  from  known  transactions  with  the 
United  States  • . 

1  M70 

'  1.400 

1.400 

1.  .5(0 

floods  and  services . 

'  -MM5 

-1,290 

-2,650 

-1.910 

Capital  *  and  grants,  i . 

1,755 

2,690 

4.a50 

3.  400 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  receipts,  net . 

j  -1.335 

'  -1.795 

-1,250 

-3.0.50 

International  institutions: 

Incn‘a.se  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings . 

1 

!  165 

115 

-900 

4.50 

I>'ss:  Net  receipts  from  known  tran.sactions  with  the 

United  States  ' . 

1 

40 

320 

Equals:  Other  gold  and  dollar  receipts,  net . 

1  90 

75 

-1.220 

-210 

.Addendum: 

Deficiency  in  sum  of  net  gold  and  dollar  nwipts  as  given 
above . 

1  .5(i0 

4M5 

1,160 

590 

Unidentified  transfers,  net,  to  the  United  States  * . 

290 

315 

l.iV) 

4M.5 

Other  unidentified  us*-s  |or  receipts  (— )J  of  gold  and 
dollars,  net . 

270 

i  170 

-90 

10.5 

>  S«H‘  Table  I>-72.  The  bulanee  for  Japan,  however,  Ls  a  rouRh  estimate  by  the  Council  of  Kcoiiotiiic 
Advisers,  and  the  flgun's  for  "other  countries"  have  N>*‘n  adjusted  aecordinzly  to  exclude  Japan. 

*  Includes  movements  of  long-  and  short-term  U.  S.  capital  and  of  forelitn  long-term  Investments  In  the 
United  States  (other  than  United  States  Ooveniment  securities). 

>  Exclude  gold  holdings  and  gold  pro«luction  of  the  U.8.S.R.  and  other  countries  of  the  Soviet  hl(K' 

‘  Errors  and  omissions  item  In  Table  D-7I,  expres.sed  as  an  annual  rate  rounded  to  the  nearest  $.S  million 

.\oTE. — The  area  or  country  figurt's  on  "other  gold  and  dollar  recei()ts”  (derivjnl  as  a  residual  in  the 
manner  indicated  above)  include  not  only  inter-area  s*‘ttlements  but  also  unri'corded  transfers  to  the  I|nttc<l 
States.  The  latter  are  known  only  on  a  net  global  basis  (as  the  errors  and  omissions  Item  in  the  United 
States  over-all  balance  of  payments).  They  explain,  as  shown  In  the  iiddendum  to  the  table  aNive,  most 
of  the  discreimncy  between  the  sums  of  the  plus  and  minus  figurt's  for  "other  gold  and  dollar  rwipts  '' 
The  remainder  of  the  dlscrejtancy  would.  In  prlncltile,  repn«enl  the  net  effect  of  such  operations  as  (a)  u.se 
of  gold  in  the  arts  and  industry  or  for  hoarding  and  (6), receipts  of  gold  from  dishoarding  or  from  Soviet 
sales. 

Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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strengtheninjE;  the  framework  of  multilateral  trade  and  payments  and  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  in  overcoming  restrictive  forces  in  the 
world  economy. 

For  the  remainder  of  their  multilateral  gold  and  dollar  settlements,  the 
primary  producing  countries  have  drawn  on  their  accumulated  gold  and 
dollar  holdings.  In  addition,  they  reduced  their  balances  in  other  cur¬ 
rencies;  sterling  balances  alone  were  drawn  down  in  the  first  half  of  1958 
at  an  annual  rate  of  some  $300  million,  compan-d  with  no  reduction  two 
years  earlier. 

Preliminar\-  estimates  indicate  that  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958  the 
primary  producing  countries  continued  to  make  large  settlements  in  gold 
and  dollars,  covered  partly  by  their  net  receipts  from  the  United  States 
and  partly  by  further  drawings  on  their  reserves.  Canada  also  showed 
net  payments  for  the  quarter,  though  perhaps  for  seasonal  reasons.  VVest- 
»-rn  Europe’s  net  gold  and  dollar  receipts  from  third  countries  continued 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  earlier  in  the  year;  these  receipts,  together  with 
a  large  surplus  in  transactions  with  the  United  States,  caused  Western 
Europe’s  gold  and  dollar  holdings  to  rise  further. 

Unitkd  Statk.s  Export  Pkrformance  and 

THE  .‘\DjrSTMENT  PROBLEM 

The  increase  in  the  foreign  investment  and  other  payments  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  not  been  matched  by  an  etjually  large  growth  in  its 
cx|)orts  of  goods  and  ser\  ices.  'Flu*  annual  rate  of  outflow  through  private 
and  public  investments  and  grants,  net  of  foreign  long-term  investment  in 
this  country,  was  some  $2.8  billion  higher  in  the  first  three  cpiarters  of  1958 
than  in  1952-56  (Table  C’  22).  Imports  of  goods  and  ser\ices  together 
with  military  expenditures  abroad  rose  over  the  same  period  by  $3.1  billion, 
riuis,  the  total  increase  in  these  transactions  was  $5.9  billion. 

ExjK)rts  of  goods  and  ser\ices  have  risen  about  $4.4  billion  above  the 
1952-56  average,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  jwreent.  Most  of  this  increase 
had  occurred  by  1956,  and  was  surpassed  tem|K)rarily  in  1957  because  of 
exceptional  demand  forces  at  that  time.  The  level  actually  attained  in 
1958  can  be  regarded  as  a  significant  increase  in  relation  to  earlier  years, 
since  foreign  economic  conditions  last  year  were  not  favorable  to  the  normal 
development  of  United  States  exports.  Some  major  shifts  in  international 
trade  w«‘re  unavoidable,  not  only  because  of  the  cessation  of  certain  condi¬ 
tions  (such  as  those  related  to  the  Suez  crisis)  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
early  part  of  1957,  but  also  because  various  maladjustments  had  arisen  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  period  of  rapid  growth  (see  CUiapter  2).  Contrasting  de¬ 
velopments  during  the  two  latest  recessions  illustrate  the  significance  of  sus¬ 
tained  world  economic  growth  for  United  States  exports.  While  United 
States  imports  slackened  in  the  195.3-54  recession  and  remiained  weak  for 
some  time,  exports,  after  only  a  momentary  pause,  followed  the  upward 
course  of  economic  activity  abroad  ( Charts  1 0  and  1 1 )  and  contributed  to 
recovery  in  the  United  States. 
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NATIONAL  INCOME  OR  EXPENDITURE 

Table  D-1.- -Grow  national  product  or  expenditure,  1929-58 
(Hllllons  of  dollnrs) 


IVrlod 


Oross  private  do¬ 
mestic  Investment  • 


ll«o . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 

193.1  . 

IIKK'.  . 

1937  . 

193» . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

194.1  . 

1940 . 

1947  . 

194H . 

1949  . 

19.V) . 

19.11  . 

19.12  . 

19.13  . 

19M . 

19,M . 

19.10  . 

19S7 . 

I9,1h* . 


19.Vv 

First  Quarter . 

Scoon<l  quarter. . 

Third  quarter _ 

Fourth  quarter.. 
19.17: 

First  quarter . 

.'^«'c<in<l  quarter.. 
Third  quarter.... 
Fourth  quarter.. 
19.1K 

First  quarter _ 

.■^|■(■on<J  quarter 
Third  quarter... 
Fourth  quarter  • 


Net  extwrts  of 
goods  and 
services  • 


Government  purchases  of 
goods  and  services 


Total 

gross 

na¬ 

tional 

pro<l- 

net 

sonal 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

tures! 

Total 

New  construction 

Pnxlucers’  durable 
equipment 

.Net  change  In  busi¬ 
ness  Inventories 

r 

2 

M 

X 

X 

■r. 

1 

N 

u 

tr. 

1 

s' 

Total 

Federal 

State  and  local 

Total 

.National 
defense  • 

i 

0 

s  s 

c 

SB  ^ 

104.  4 

79.0 

16.2 

8,7 

1.7 

0.8 

7.0 

6.3 

8.5 

,.,l 

1 

1. 

3 

(•) 

7.2 

91.  1 

71.0 

10.3 

6.2 

4,5 

-.4 

.7 

5.4 

4.8 

9.2 

1.4, 

1. 

4 

(•) 

7.8 

76.3 

61,3 

5.5 

4.C 

2.8 

-1.3 

.2 

3.6 

3.4 

9.2 

1.5 

1. 

5 

(») 

7.7 

58.5 

49  3 

.9 

It 

1.6 

-2.6 

.2 

2.5 

2.3 

8.  1 

1.5; 

1. 

5 

(•) 

6.6 

.16.0 

46.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

-1.6 

.2 

2.4 

2.3 

8.0 

2.01 

2.0 

(») 

6.0 

6.1.0 

51.9 

2.9 

1.7 

2.3 

-1. 1 

.4 

3.0 

2.5 

9.8 

3. 0 

3.0 

(•) 

6.8 

72.5 

.16,3 

6.3 

2.3 

3.1 

.9 

-.1 

3.3 

3.3 

10.0 

2.91 

2. 

9 

(») 

7.  1 

82.7 

62.6 

8.4 

3.3 

4.2 

1.0 

-.1 

3.5 

3.6 

11.8 

4.  8| 

4. 

1 

(*) 

7.0 

90.8 

67.3 

11.7 

4  4 

,1.  1 

2.2 

.1 

4.6 

4.5 

11.7 

4.61 

4. 

1 

(•) 

7.2 

8.1.2 

64.6 

6.7 

4.C 

3.6 

-.9 

1.1 

4.3 

3.2 

12.8 

5.31 

5. 

3 

(•) 

7.5 

91.  1 

67.6 

9.3 

4.8 

4.2 

.4 

•» 

4.4 

3.5 

13.3 

5.2 

1.3| 

3.9 

(») 

8.2 

100.6 

71,9 

13.2 

5.5 

5.5 

2.2 

1.5 

5.4 

3.8 

14.1 

6.2! 

2.2 

4.0 

(») 

7.9 

125  . 

81.9 

18.  1 

6,f 

6.9 

4.5 

1.  1 

6.0 

4.8 

24.8 

16. 9 

13.8 

3.2 

(•) 

7.8 

159.  1 

89  7 

9.9 

3.7 

4  3 

1.8 

-.2 

4.9 

,1.  1 

59.  7 

52.01 

49.6 

2.7 

0. 

2 

7.7 

I9e.  .1 

100.5 

5.6 

2.1 

4.0 

-.8 

-2.2 

4.  .1 

6.8 

88.6 

81. 2i 

80.4 

1.5 

6 

7.4 

211.4 

109.8 

7. 1 

2.7 

5.4 

-1.0 

-2. 1 

5.4 

7.  5 

96.  .1 

89.  O' 

88.6 

1.6 

1. 

2 

7.5 

213.6 

121  7 

10  4 

3  8 

7  7 

-1.  1 

-1.4 

7.4 

8.8 

82  9 

74.8 

75.9 

10 

2.2 

8. 1 

210  7 

147  1 

28  1 

11  ( 

10,7 

6.4 

4.9 

12  8 

7  9 

30.5 

20.6 

18.8 

4.5 

2 

7 

9.9 

234  2 

16,1  4 

31  5 

15.1 

16  7 

-.5 

9  0 

17.9 

8  9 

28.4 

15.6 

11.4 

5.4 

1 

1 

12.7 

2,19.  4 

178  3 

43  1 

19  : 

18.9 

4  7 

3.5 

14.5 

11  (1 

34  5 

19.3 

11.6 

8.2 

5 

15.2 

2.18  1 

:  181.2 

3,3.0 

18  8 

17.2 

-3  1 

3.8 

14  0 

10.2 

40.2 

22.2 

13.6 

8.9 

2 

17.9 

284  6 

195  0 

SO  0 

24  2 

18.9 

6.8 

.6 

13. 1 

12.5 

39  0 

19.3 

14.3 

5.2 

1 

19.7 

329  ( 

:  209  8 

56.3 

24  8 

21  3 

10.2 

2  4 

17  9 

15.5 

60. ; 

!  38  .8 

33  9 

5.2 

3 

21.7 

347  0 

219  8 

49  9 

25  ! 

,  21.3 

3. 1 

1.3 

17.4 

16  1 

76.1 

:  52.9 

46  4 

6.7 

3 

23.2 

36,1.4 

232  6 

50  3 

27  ( 

22  3 

.4 

-.4 

16.6 

17  (1 

,  82  .8 

'  58  0 

49  3 

9  0 

3 

24  9 

363.  1 

!  238  0 

48.9 

29  7 

20  8 

-1.6 

1.0 

17.5 

16.5 

75.3 

1  47.5 

41.2 

6.7 

3 

27.7 

397.5 

1  2.16  9 

63  8 

349  231 

5.8 

1.  1 

19.4 

18  3i  75.6 

1  45.3 

39.1 

6.6 

4 

30.3 

4191 

269  4 

68  2 

3.1  ; 

27.(1 

5.4 

2.8 

23  n|  20  ; 

78.8 

1  45.7 

40.3 

5.7 

3 

33.1 

440  1 

284  4 

65.3 

36  1 

27  9 

1  ( 

4  V 

26.(1 

21  ( 

!  85.7 

49  4 

44  3 

5.5 

4 

36.3 

436  7 

j  290.6 

53  5 

36 

22  6 

-5.6 

13 

,  U) 

U) 

i  91.7 

j  51.6 

44  3 

7.6 

3 

39  6 

I  410.8 

1 

:  26,1.2 

68,0 

35.2 

1  25.9 

6.9 

.8 

20.9 

20 

1  76.8 

i  44.8 

,39.  1 

6. 1 

3 

32.0 

414.91  267.5 

!  67.7 

35.1 

'  26  .  f 

5.4 

2.8 

22.5 

19. 8i  77.; 

!  44.5 

39.  1 

5.7 

( 

32.7 

420, 

1  269.7 

1  68.  1 

35.8 

1  27.2 

4.1 

3.; 

23.6 

1  20  ' 

;  79..' 

{  46.  1 

41.0 

5.( 

J 

33.4 

430.  .1 

275.4 

:  68.8 

36.2 

1  28  2 

1 

4.4 

4  4 

j 

1  24.8 

20.4 

81.8 

1  47.5 

42.  1 

5.7 

3 

34  4 

436.2 

279.8 

6.1.9 

36. 

i  28.7 

1. 

5.6 

26.4 

.  20.  8.  85.  0  49.  1 

43.7 

5.8 

4 

35.9 

441.; 

282.5 

67.0 

1  36.  11  28.  1 

2.91  6.01  26.6 

20.1 

i  8,1.71  49.7 

44  S 

5.1 

5 

36.0 

44.1,  6  288. : 

66.7 

36.6,  28.  ( 

2.21  4.f 

:  26  .  ( 

21.1 

1  85.8'  49.7 

44.1 

5.5 

5 

36. 1 

438.  9i  287.  2 

1  61.5 

1  37. 

'  26.7 

-2.3 

i  3.3'  24.9 

i 

21. ( 

1  86.  9'  49.  1 

43.9 

5.7 

5 

37.8 

42,1.1 

1 

'  286.2 

49  6 

36.3,  22.9 

-9.  .1 

1.7 

!  21.9 

20.2 

1  88.3  49.7 

43.7 

6.3 

3 

38.6 

429.  ()!  288. : 

M9.2 

34.9|'22  : 

-8.( 

1  1.7i  22.' 

20.81  89,7  50.7 

44. 1 

6.9| 

i 

39. 1 

4.39.01  291.5 

•53  7 

36.  3  *  22.; 

-5.1 

1.71  22.8 

1  21.2,  92.0  52.2 

44.5 

8.0 

39.9 

453.  0  296.  5 

•61.5 

38.6  *23  0 

(•) 

1 

j  (') 

1 

94.81  ,13.8 

1  ! 

45.0 

9. 2 

4 

41.0 

'  See  Table  D-7  for  major  components. 

’  See  Table  I>-8  for  more  detail  and  explanation  of  components. 

•  For  1929-4,1,  net  exports  of  goods  and  services  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  been  equated,  since  foreign 
net  transfers  by  government  were  negligible  during  that  p*'rlod. 

*  This  category  corresiKinds  closely  to  the  major  nation^  security  classlflcatlon  In  the  Budget  of  the  United 
Slnlet  Oorernment  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  K),  /flSO. 

'  I.ess  than  $.10  million. 

•  Prellmlnarv;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

'  Not  available. 

*  I>ata  for  the  last  3  quarters. of  1958  have  not  been  revised  to  reflect  lower  expenditures  reported  In  the  last 
two  surveys  of  business  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment.  See  Tanle  I)-30. 

•Note. —Series  revlserl  beginning  1946.  For  details,  see  U.  S.  Income  and  Output,  A  Supplement  to  the 
Surrey  of  Current  Business,  1959. 

Iietali  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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rABi.F  0-2. — GrosK  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  !95S  prices,  1920  .W  > --C'on tinned 
[Itillionis  of  (lolliirs,  19.'>«  prir»-sl 


‘  ‘nvostniroi 


Total 

- - 

. 

cro.ss 

New 

(siiistruetion 

fVriod 

luitional 

rriMluc- 

t'harigi' 

produet 

Dura- 

N'on- 

ers' 

in  hiiM. 

Total 

hie 

durable 

.Servirrs 

Total 

Hesi- 

durable 

nrss 

piKxls 

e(MHls 

Total 

dential 

(non- 

farnO 

Other 

equi|)- 

tnent 

ln\i  n 
t’lrn  s 

1929 . 

201  0 

i:i8.  0 

1.5,  7 

69.  4 

,52.9 

40.  6 

24  1 

9. 

14  5 

13.  2 

3  ;i 

19.10 . 

182.0 

129,7 

12,5 

fi6.  1 

51.  1 

■27.  8 

17.9 

5.  6 

r2  .1 

10.  5 

-  ♦> 

1931 . 

ItW.  3 

r25.  7 

10.8 

♦vS.  7 

49.  2 

17  3 

f2.6 

4  7 

7.9 

7  0 

“  2 

1932 . 

143.  1 

114  3 

8.2 

*•>0.  .5 

45.  6 

4  9 

7.0 

2.  3 

4  7 

4  2 

♦i  2 

1933 . 

1.19.  5 

111  6 

7.9 

,58.  7 

45.  0 

5.  1 

5.  ,1 

1  7 

3.6 

4  4 

- 1  h 

Ift14  _ 

1,52.9 

117.4 

9  1 

62,  6 

45  7 

9.  1 

.V9 

2.  1 

3.8 

fV 

—  2 

iai.s. . 

168.  .1 

1-24  7 

11.3 

•91.  1 

17  3 

18.3 

7.  H 

.1  4 

4  .1 

8  0 

2  h 

1930. . . 

191  7 

137,  5 

13.  9 

73.7 

49.  9 

24  6 

10.8 

.5.  1 

f}  H 

10  9 

2  9 

1937 _ 

202,  5 

142  3 

14  6 

7^>.  2 

51  6 

31  0 

13.  0 

.5,5 

7. 5 

f2.  4 

.5  6 

193« . 

192.8 

139  9 

11.8 

77.5 

.50.  6 

18.0 

116 

.s.  »* 

6.0 

H. 

J  * 

1939 _ 

2(W,8 

147  8 

14  0 

81.6 

.5^2  1 

■25  1 

14  0 

7  5 

6  4 

10  0 

1  1 

1940..  . 

227. 0 

1.5.5,  7 

16.  2 

85.  4 

.54.  1 

4 

1.5.6 

8.  1 

7.  5 

13.0 

4  8 

1941 . 

•264,  1 

166.  0 

18.  6 

91.1 

,56  3 

42.  3 

17.  5 

K.  7 

H.  H 

1.5.  ,1 

9  S 

1942 . . 

■299.4 

16-2.  4 

11.5 

92.  9 

.58.  0 

21.  7 

9  0 

40 

.5.0 

H  h  , 

.1  (I 

1943 . 

335.  7 

9  9 

9.5,8 

fO.  9 

12.  9 

5.  1 

1.9 

.1 2 

K  2 

-  4 

1944 . 

360.  0 

1?2  .  6 

9.  1 

KNI.  0 

•13.5 

14.5 

5.  6 

16 

40 

10. 9 

~2  n 

1945 _ 

3.54.  1 

184.6 

10.  .1 

107.  9 

)<«i.  4 

3).  1 

7.7 

2.  0 

.5  7 

1.5 1 

-2  S 

1946 . 

312.  2 

•207. 0 

■20.  5 

114.5 

72. 0 

49.0 

■3).  0 

8.  1 

11.9 

19  1 

1947 . 

311.8 

210.  5 

■24.  ti 

ir2.o 

71.9 

48.  8 

■22  9 

10  7 

12.2 

25.8 

1 

194b . 

.123.7 

•214.5 

■26. 0 

111.8 

76.8 

.57.  2 

26.0 

12  7 

1.1 .1 

27.  0 

1 2 

1949 . 

324. 0 

•2‘20. 0 

■27.8 

113.  1 

79.  1 

4  .5  4 

25.  6 

12.5 

1.1 2 

■31  5 

-.1.7 

1950 . 

351.6 

■23;i  4 

.13.9 

116.2 

8;i  3 

64  4 

.11  3 

17.2 

14  1 

25  .1 

7  H 

1951 . 

.179. 6 

•23.5.3 

.10.8 

118.3 

86.  2 

66.9 

■29.9 

14  3 

1.5  7 

3>  1 

10.  y 

19.52 . - . 

:ift1.  3 

■241.4 

.10.  1 

12^2..1 

,89.0 

.58.6 

29.8 

14  2 

15  6 

■25  9 

2  y 

1953 . . . 

411.  1 

25.1  1 

34. 9 

125.9 

92.3 

59.  1 

.11  7 

1.5.  1 

3;  7 

7 

1954 . 

403.  2 

2.56.  .1 

34.2 

127,  0 

95.  1 

56.  7 

.14.  I 

17.  1 

17.0 

24  7 

-20 

195,5 . . 

4.15.  4 

275.6 

41.8 

1:13.  4 

100.  4 

72.  1 

.18.8 

•3)  1 

18  7 

■26  7 

6  .5 

1956 . 

446  1 

284.0 

40  0 

1,18.  5 

105.  4 

73.  1 

37.  7 

18.  1 

19  5 

■29  4 

6.0 

19.57 . 

4.51  1 

■291,  1 

40.  3 

141.  2 

109.  6 

67.0 

.17.2 

17.2 

■20  0 

28  6 

I  2 

1958' . 

m.  7 

■290.  6 

36.8 

142.0 

111.8 

.«  .  5 

.16  5 

17.8 

18.  7 

■22  6 

-.5.6 

Seasonally  adju.sted  annual  nites 

19.56: 

First  quarter.. 

44.1.  4 

■282.8 

41  0 

i  :i8.  .1 

iai  5 

74  7 

.18.  I 

18.  7 

19  4 

■3*  0 

7  ♦'» 

i'pcond  quarter.. 

441  1 

283.0 

39.  6 

i:i8. 7 

104.7 

7^2  7 

.17.6 

18  1 

19  4 

■29.2 

fi  0 

Third  quarter... 

445.  1 

282.9 

.18.8 

138.0 

106  1 

72  5 

,17.  5 

17.9 

19  7 

29.6 

.■)  t 

Fourth  quarter 

451.  5 

287.  1 

40.  5 

139  2 

107  4 

72  4 

.17.  6 

18  0 

19  6 

3t  8 

.5  (1 

19.57: 

1 .5 

First  quarter.. . 

4.52  4 

289.  1 

40.9 

140  0 

108.  3 

68.  9 

.17.6 

17  4 

20  1 

■29  8 

.^epona  qu-arter.. 

4.5.1  7 

290.  1 

.19.8 

140.8 

109.  5 

68.9 

.16.  7 

16  6 

20  1 

■28.9 

:t  .1 

Third  qu.arter... 

4.M.  .1 

29.1.9 

40.7 

14.1  0 

110.2 

67,7 

.17,0 

16.9 

20  0 

28  ,5 

2-  2 

Fourth  quarter.. 

444.  4 

291  3 

.19.8 

140  9 

110.6 

62  3 

37  4 

17.6 

19  8 

27  0 

-2 1 

19.58: 

-9  .5 

First  quarter... . 

427.7 

287.4 

,16.6 

1.19  9 

110.8 

49.8 

.16.4 

17  1 

19  2 

21  0 

Seeond  quarter.. 

429.0 

288.2 

35.  8 

140  9 

1115 

-49  2 

34.8 

16.  .1 

18.  5 

•  22  3 

0 

Third  quarter... 

4.18  6 

291.5 

.16.  1 

14.1  1 

112.2 

>.5.1.  7 

.16  4 

18.  0 

18.  4 

‘  22  .1 

-.5.0 

Fourth  quarter'. 

451.  5 

29,5.  5 

:{8.  t; 

144  2 

112  8 

‘61  4 

:48  5 

31. 0 

18.5 

•  21.  0 

C) 

S»H‘  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  j».  HI. 
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T  ABI.K  n  -2.  -Cross  notional  product  or  expenditure,  in  1958  prices,  1929--58  ' — Continued 


|l)ilIion5  of  (lolliirs,  I9.S8  prices) 


I’eriml 

1  Net 
extKirts 
of  poods 
and 

services  > 

(lovemment  purcha.scs  of  poods  and  .services 

1  Federal 

|-  - - 

idefcnw?d  i 

1929 

21. 5 

.1.5 

(») 

(•) 

1H  (1 

IP.'Kl 

1  .H 

23  7 

4.0 

(») 

(») 

19  7 

19.11 

i  .2 

2.5. 0 

4  4 

(>) 

(M 

■20  7 

i9:h 

1  .  1 

23  H 

4  fi 

(») 

(») 

19  2 

i93;< 

. 

-  4 

2.1  1 

fi.2 

(») 

(>) 

16.9 

19.14 

!  2 

2fi  .5 

fi.2 

(») 

(») 

18.3 

19.V> 

1  -1.5 

2fi.  H 

7.9 

(') 

(») 

18  9 

I9.1t< 

1  ->■' 

31  3 

12.  1 

(‘) 

(») 

19  2 

1937 

-1. 1 

30  3 

II.  4 

(») 

(*) 

18  9 

19.W 

1  4 

.13.fi 

13.  .5 

(») 

(>) 

20.  1 

1939 

« 

3.5  1 

13.0 

3.  1 

9.  fi 

22  1 

1940 

17 

:«i.  3 

1.5.5 

.5.fi 

9  9 

■20.fi 

1941. 

!  (•) 

.V5.H 

:ifi.2 

29.4 

fi.  8 

19.fi 

1942 

1  -2.4 

117.fi 

99.9 

94.8 

5.  I 

17.fi 

1943 

1  -fi.  1 

Ifi2.  3 

14fi  1 

143.4 

2.7 

Ifi  2 

1944 

-fi.  2 

179  2 

Ifi3.  3 

lfiO.4 

2.8 

1.5.9 

194.5 

-4  9 

1.54  4 

l.lfi.  1 

I3fi.2 

1.9 

Ifi.  2 

iim; 

'  4  7 

.51  .5 

33.3 

2fi.O 

7  .1 

Ifi  2 

im: 

9.1 

43  4 

22.fi 

14  9 

7.9 

20.fi 

I94H 

2.H 

49  2 

27.0 

1.5.5 

11.5 

22.2 

1949 

3.  .5 

.V5  .  2 

29,8 

17.9 

119 

2.5.3 

19,Vt 

1.  I 

.52.fi 

2.5.5 

Ifi.fi 

«.9 

27.2 

1951 

3.2 

74.  I 

4fi  3 

40.  1 

fi.2 

27.8 

1952 

2  3 

91.  1 

fi2.fi 

.54.  fi 

fit) 

28.3 

19.5;i 

1 

9fi.  fi 

09  3 

.58.fi 

I0.fi 

29.5 

1954 

2  0 

fifi.  1 

.5fi.  1 

4fi  2 

7.9 

.12  0 

195.5 

2.  1 

fi.5.fi 

51.3 

43,9 

7.  4 

.14.3 

19Vi 

3.7 

fi.5  .  3 

49.fi 

4.1  4 

fi.2 

35.7 

1957 

.5.3 

fi7.7 

.50,  4 

44  8 

.5.fi 

37.3 

1M.SM 

!  13 

91  2 

.51.fi 

44.0 

7.fi 

39  fi 

Seasonally  .adjusted  annua 

rates 

I9.5fi 

First  ouarter  . 

. .  1..5 

fi4.3 

49  I 

42.4 

fi.  7 

35.2 

•S'cond  (juiu-ter 

.  .  3. 7 

fi4..5 

49.0 

42.7 

6.3 

35.5 

Third  quarter 

4  2 

«.5.  .5 

49.9 

44  0 

.5.9 

3.5.  fi 

Fourth  quarter 

- . . . .  1  .5.  4 

Sf  V 

.50.3 

44  3 

6.0 

3«  2 

1957 

First  quarter 

fi.  0 

fifi.  3 

51.2 

4.5.  2 

6.0 

.17.  1 

.Second  quarter 

fi.  6 

fifi.  1 

51.2 

45.9 

.5.3 

36.9 

Third  quarter 

1  .M 

fifi  fi 

49  9 

44.7 

.5.3 

36.7 

Fourth  quarter 

.  !  3.4 

fi7.  4 

49.3 

43  fi 

.5.7 

38.  1 

I9.5>l; 

First  fiuarter. 

!  1.7 

HH,  H 

49.9 

43.fi 

6.3 

38  9 

Second  quarter 

.  1  1. 7 

fi9.9 

.50.9 

44  0 

«.9 

39  0 

Third  quarter 

17 

91  7 

51.9 

44.0 

7  9 

39  fi 

Fouith  quarter  . 

1  ^ 

94  .5 

,M.  5 

44.5 

9.  I 

40  9 

_ 

'  These  esllmiites  represent  ;in  ai)proxiniufe  conversion  of  the  Department  of  Commerw  series  in  lO-^t 
prieeg.  (Se<-  Tables  D-l  and  D  S.)  This  w:us  done  by  major  eom|H>nents.  usinp  the  implicit  price  indexes 
eonverteil  to  a  ly-IM  tiiiMv  Althoiifrh  it  would  have  twen  preferable  to  redeflate  the  series  by  minor  compo 
nents.  this  would  not  substantially  chanpe  the  results  ex(x'pt  tKWsibly  for  the  ihtUxI  of  World  War  II,  and 
for  the  series  on  chanpe  in  business  inventories. 

Knr  ex|ilanation  of  (smversion  of  estimates  in  eiirrent  prices  to  thos«‘  in  19M  pri«-s.  sta"  f.  S.  Income  and 
Output,  A  Sii pplemeiit  to  the  Surrey  of  Current  Ituniners,  I9.M*.  (The  basic  income  and  product  si'ries  have 
hts’n  revised  U  pinnlnp  I94«>.> 

’  For  IP'Jii  4.5,  net  ex|Kirts  of  poo<ls  and  si'rvlws  and  net  foreipn  investment  have  beam  equated,  sino'  foreipn 
net  transfers  by  povernment  were  neplipible  diirinp  that  iH'riod. 

’  \et  of  flovernment  sales,  w  hich  are  not  shown  si’parately  in  this  table.  Sia-  Table  D-l  for  rfovernment 
.sales  in  current  itrlees. 

'  See  Table  D  1,  fiHitnote  4 

’  Not  available  si'tiarately. 

*  I,ess  than  million. 

'  I’relltninary. 

’  .'MS'  fiMitnote  N,  Table  D-l. 

Non:.  — Detail  will  not  nen'ssarily  adil  to  totals  N'cause  of  rnundtnp 

Sources:  Deiiartment  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Kconomic  .Advisers. 
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Table  D-3. — Gross  private  and  government  product,  in  current  and  1958  prices,  1929-58 

I  Billions  of  dollars] 


Current  prices  1958  prices  * 


1 

Period  [ 

Total  ' 
gross  ' 
na¬ 
tional  ! 
prod¬ 
uct 

Gross  private  product  •  I 

Gross  1 
gov-  ! 
em-  . 
ment 
prod¬ 
uct  • 

Total 
gross  1 
na¬ 
tional 
prod-  ; 

UCt  j 

Gross  private  product  •  j 

Gros.'; 
gov 
ern- 
ment 
protl- 
uct  • 

Total  ' 

1 

Farm  >  1 

j 

Non-  [ 
farm  j 

1 

Total  i 

i 

1 

Farm  *  1 

Non-  ! 
farm  j 

1929 . 

104.  4 

100.1  ! 

9.8  i 

90.3 

4.3 

201.0 

188.3  ' 

16.6  j 

171.6 

r.’  7 

1930 . 

91.1 

86.6 

7.7  1 

78.8  1 

4.5 

182.0 

168.7  1 

15.2 

153.5 

1.3  4 

1931 . 

76.3 

71.6 

6.2 

65.4  1 

4.7 

168.3 

154.7 

17.8 

137.0 

1,3  6 

1932 . 

58.5 

54.0 

4.4 

49.6  1 

4.4 

14.1. 1 

129.9 

16.7 

113.  2 

1,3.  ,3 

1933 . 

56.0 

51.3  ' 

4.6 

46.7  1 

4.7  i 

139.5 

12.5.  2 

16.5 

108.7 

14  2 

1934 . 

65.0 

59.4 

4.3 

5.5.1  1 

5.6  i 

152.9 

136.4 

13.7 

122.8 

16  4 

1935 . 

72.5 

66.6 

6.9 

.59.6  i 

.5.9 

168.3 

1.50  .8  ' 

16.7 

1.34.  1 

17  6 

1936 . 

82.7 

75.5 

6.3 

69  2  i 

7.3  ; 

191.7 

171.1  ' 

14.2 

156.  8 

1  21  6 

1937 . 

90.8 

83.9 

8.1 

75.8 

6.9 

202.5 

lai.  1 

17.8  , 

165.3 

1  19  4 

1938 . 

85.2 

77.6 

6.7 

70.9 

7.6 

192.8 

171  8 

18.0  1 

153.9 

1  21  n 

1939 . 

91.1 

83.5 

6.5 

77. 0 

7.6 

208.8 

187.6 ; 

17.9  j 

169.7 

21  2 

1940 . 

100.6 

92.8 

6.8 

86.0 

7.8 

227  0 

205.  2  1 

17.6 

187.  5 

21  S 

1941 . 

125.8 

116.4 

9.4 

1  107. 0 

9.4 

264.  1 

2;i6.9  1 

19.0  1 

218.0 

•  >7  •  » 

1942 . 

1.59.1 

144.0 

13.4 

1.10.6 

!  1.5. 1 

299  4 

2.59.9 

20.6 

2:19  2 

:w  6 

1943 . 

192.5 

167.0 

1.5. 3 

151.7 

,  2.5.6 

:«5.7 

273.7 

18.9 

254.8 

62. 0 

1944 . 

211.4 

179.2 

1.5.7 

163.5 

32.2 

360.0 

288.3 

19  4 

268.9 

!  71  7 

1945 . 

213.6 

17a  4 

16.2 

162.2 

i  3.5.2 

3.54  1 

:  283  8 

18.3 

265  5 

1  70  3 

1946,. . 

210.7 

189.9 

19  3 

170.7 

!  20.7 

I  312. 2 

!  275  3 

18.6 

256  8 

'  .36  s 

1947 . 

234.3 

1  217. 6 

;  20.7 

196.9 

16.7 

>  311.8 

‘  283. 8 

17.0 

266  7 

•28  1 

1948..  . ;... 

1  259.4 

1  242. 0 

23.8 

,  218  2 

17.4 

323  7 

1  295  6 

1  19  5 

276  1 

28  1 

1949 .  . 

258. 1 

1  238.7 

19.3 

1  219. 4 

19.  4 

324  0 

294.5 

i  18. 5 

276.0 

20  .5 

1950 . . 

1  284.6 

1  263.8 

20  5 

!  243. 2 

1  20.8 

3.51  6 

1  321  0 

1  19  5 

.301.5 

;40  .5 

1951 . 

329.0 

301.7 

23.6 

1  278.2 

27.3 

379.6 

1  341.7 

18.2 

323  5 

37. 0 

1952... . 

347.0 

1  316. 0 

22.8 

;  293.2 

31.0 

393  3 

!  352.4 

19.0 

333.  4 

1953 .  . 

365.  4 

!  333.6 

20.9 

1  312. 7 

31.  8 

411.  1 

370  6 

19  6 

351.0 

40  .5 

1954 _ 

363.  1 

,  330.8 

j  20.3 

310.  5 

.  32  3 

403  2 

1  363  3 

20  5 

;  342  8 

,30.8 

1955 . 

397.5 

363.5 

1  19.6 

;  343  9 

34  0 

,  435  4 

39.5  6 

21.6 

'  374. 0 

.30  8 

1956 . 

419.2 

I  382.9 

19.  4 

363  5 

36  3 

446  1 

405  7 

21.  7 

1  .383  9 

40  4 

1957 .  . 

440.3 

401.7 

19.3 

382  4 

1  38.6 

1  451  1 

410.  1  . 

21.0 

1  389  1 

40  0 

1958  ‘ . . 

436.7 

1  395.6 

22.1 

,  373.5 

1  41.1 

436.7 

1  395  6 

22  1 

1 

1  373. 5 

41  1 

■  Gross  national  product  less  compensation  of  general  goremment  employees,  i.  e.,  gros.^'  product  accruing 
from  domestic  business,  households,  and  institutions,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  See  Sumeg  of  Current  Puiineu,  October  1958,  for  description  of  series  and  estimates  in  current  and  con¬ 
stant  Ibices  and  implicit  deflators  for  1919-57. 

>  Includes  compensation  of  general  government  employees  and  excludes  compensation  ol  employees  m 
government  enterprises.  Government  enterprises  are  those  agencies  of  government  whose  operating  costs 
are  at  least  to  a  sunstantial  extent  covered  by  the  sale  of  goods  and  services.  In  contrast  to  the  general  activi¬ 
ties  of  government  which  are  financed  mainly  by  tax  revenues  and  debt  creation.  Government  enter¬ 
prises,  in  other  words,  conduct  operations  essentially  commercial  In  characb-r,  even  though  they  perform 
them  under  governmental  auspices.  The  Post  Office  and  public  power  systems  are  typical  examples  of 
government  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand.  State  universities  and  public  parks,  where  the  fe«*s  and  ad¬ 
missions  cover  only  a  nominal  part  of  operating  costs,  are  part  of  general  government  activity's. 

•  See  Table  D-2,  footnote  1. 

•  Preliminary. 

.Note.— Series  revis*'d  beginning  194fi.  Kor  details,  si-e  t’.  N.  Ineome  and  Output,  A  Supplement  to  Or 
Suroef  of  CurrerU  Punnets,  1959. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  Itecause  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Co*incll  of  Economic  .AdvUsj'rs. 
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Table  D-4. — Gross  natwnal  product  or  expenditure,  in  1954 prices,  1929-58^ 
IRilllons  of  dollars,  lOM  prices] 


Period 

Total 

Personal  consumption 
expenditures 

Gross  private  domestic 
Investment 

Net 

ex¬ 

ports 

of 

goods 
and 
serv¬ 
ices  * 

Government 
purchases  of  ; 
goods  and 
services 

Gross 
pri¬ 
vate 
prod¬ 
uct  ‘ 

gross 

na¬ 

tional 

prod¬ 

uct 

Total 

i 

z 

e 

3 

5 

u 

z 

c 

3 

c 

tr. 

Total 

New  construction 

Producers'  durable 
equipment 

Change  in  business 
inventories 

3 

e 

F- 

1  lw>»P».4 

*2 

3 

is 

3 

w 

1»29 . 

181.8 

1‘28  1 

14.9 

65.3 

48.0 

:»5.0 

20.9 

11. 1 

3  0 

0.2 

18.5 

2.9 

15.6 

171.5 

1930 . 

164  .  .1 

120  3 

11.8 

62.  1 

46.4 

23.6 

1.1.4 

8.8 

— .  7 

.2 

20.5 

3.4 

17  1! 

153  7 

1931 . 

l.M  0 

116.6 

10.3 

61.8 

44.6 

15.0 

10.9 

5.9 

-1.8 

-.3 

21.6 

3.7 

17.9 

142.0 

19:i2 . 

130.  1 

106.0 

7.8 

.16.9 

41.4 

3.9 

6.0 

3.5 

-5.6 

-.3 

20.5 

3.9 

16. 61 

119.4 

1933  . 

126.6 

103.5 

7.5 

.M.  2 

40.8 

4.0 

4.6 

3.7 

-4.2 

-.8 

19.9 

5.3 

14.  6 

115.0 

1934 . 

138.  ,1 

108  9 

H.  6 

58.8 

41.5 

7.4 

5. 1 

.1.0 

-2.8 

-.6 

22.8 

6.9 

15.  Sl 

125.  1 

mi . 

1.12.9 

11.1.8 

10.7 

6-2.  1 

42.9 

16. 1 

6.7 

6.  7 

2.6 

-1.9 

23.0 

6.7 

16. 3I 

138.7 

193*i  . . 

173.3 

127.7 

13.1 

69.2 

4.1.3 

21.0 

9.4 

9.2 

2.4 

-2.2 

26.9 

10.3 

16.  61 

156.6 

i9:i: . 

183  .  .1 

13-2.  1 

13.8 

71.6 

46.8 

27.0 

113 

10.5 

.1.2 

-1.6 

26.0 

9.6 

16.  4j 

167.8 

i9;»  . . 

17.1.  1 

129  .  9 

11.2 

72.8 

4.1.9 

15.5 

10.  1 

7.3 

-1.8 

.8 

28.8 

11  4 

17.4 

158.  1 

iy;w  . 

189.3 

137.3 

13.3 

76.7 

47  /i 

21.6 

P2.  2 

8.5 

1.0 

.3 

30. 1 

11.0 

19. 1 

172. 1 

1940  . 

20.1.8 

144.6 

15.3 

80.2 

49.  1 

•29  0 

13.6 

10.9 

4.5 

1. 1 

31.1 

13. 1 

18.0 

188.1 

IIM!  . 

•2:48.  1 

1.14.3 

17.6 

8.1.6 

51.  1 

36.7 

1.1.3 

12.9 

8.6 

-.6 

47.7 

30.7 

16.9 

216.0 

1942 . 

266.9 

150.8 

10.9 

87.3 

.12.6 

18.8 

7.8 

7.4 

3.6 

-2.9 

100. 1 

84.7 

15.4 

234.8 

194:4 . 

■296.7 

154.6 

9.4 

90.0 

5.1.2 

10.7 

4.  4 

6.9 

-.6 

-6.6 

137. 9: 123. 9 

14.0 

246.4 

1944 . 

317.9 

160.2 

8.6 

94.  0 

.17.6 

r2.3 

4.8 

9.2 

-1.  7 

-6  7 

152.2 

138.4 

13.8 

259.8 

194.1 . 

314.  0 

171.4 

9.S 

101.4 

60.2 

17.0 

6.6 

12.7 

-2.4 

-.1.6 

131.2 

117. 1 

14.0 

257.0 

1940 . 

282  .1 

192.3 

19.4 

107  6 

6.1.3 

42.4 

17  3 

16.  1 

9.0 

3.8 

43.9 

28.2 

15.  81 

252.7 

1947 . 

'28-2  .  3 

19.1.6 

23.3 

105.3 

67.0 

41.5 

19.9 

21.7 

-.  1 

8.0 

37.2 

19.4 

17.  8 

259.6 

194H . 

•29:4  1 

199.3 

24.6 

105.  1 

69.6 

49.8 

22.7 

22.8 

4.4 

2.0 

42. 1 

•22.9 

19.2 

270.3 

•292.7 

204.3 

26.3 

106.3 

71.7 

38.5 

•22.3 

19.8 

-3.6 

2.6 

47.2 

25.3 

21.9 

268  7 

19.10 . 

318.  1 

216.8 

.T2.1 

109.  2 

75.5 

.15.9 

27.4 

21.3 

7.2 

.2 

45.1 

21.6  23.51 

293.3 

19.11 . 

341.8 

218.5 

29.2 

lll.T 

78.2 

.17.7 

26.0 

22.(1 

9.7 

2.2 

63.3 

.39.3  24.1 

311. 1 

19.12 . 

.353.5 

•224.2 

28.5 

llf.O 

80.8 

.10.4 

26.0 

21.8 

2.6 

1.2 

77.7 

53.3 

24.5 

320.4 

19.13 . 

.369.0 

235.  1 

33.1 

118.3 

8.3.7 

.10.6 

27.6 

22.5 

.5 

-.9 

84.3 

.18.8 

Z1.5 

336.2 

19.14 . 

363.  I 

238.0 

.32.4 

119.3 

86.3 

48.9 

29.7 

20.8 

-1.6 

1.0 

75.3 

47.5 

27.7 

330.8 

19,1.1 . 

:492.7 

2.16.0 

39.6 

12.1.4 

91.0 

62.5 

33.9 

22.5 

6  1 

.9 

73.2 

43.5 

29.7 

360.  4 

19.10 . 

402.2 

26.3.7 

37.9 

130.2 

9.1.6 

63.  1 

32.8 

24.8 

5.6 

2.4 

72.9 

42.0:  30.9 

369.4 

19.17  . 

407.0 

270.3 

38.1 

132.7 

99.4 

.17.8 

32.3 

24. 1 

1.4 

3.9 

7.1.0 

42.7 

32.3 

373.8 

19,>  >  . 

394.3 

269.7 

.34.8 

113.  .1 

101.4 

46.5 

31.8 

19.1 

-4  4 

.1 

78.0 

43.7 

34.3 

361.0 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

19.V,: 

First  quarU-r . 

:t99.6 

•262.7 

38.8 

i:«l.  0 

93.il 

64.5 

.33.2 

24.4 

6.9 

0.3 

72.1 

41.6 

30.4 

(•) 

Siwnd  quarter 

44X1.  4 

•262.9 

.37.  5 

1.30.  :< 

9,1.  (1 

62.8 

32.7 

24.6 

5..' 

2.! 

72.3 

41.  ( 

30.7 

(•) 

Third  quarter.... 

401  4 

•262.7 

.36.8 

129.7 

t6.3 

62.8 

:«.7 

24.1 

5.2 

•2.i 

73.1 

4'2.3 

30.8 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter.. 

407. 1 

266.6 

.18.4 

1.30.  8 

97.4 

62.5 

32.7 

25.  1 

4.6 

4.0 

74.0 

42.7 

31.3 

(•) 

19.17: 

First  quarter . 

407.9 

■268.5 

38.7 

1.31.6 

98.2 

59.3 

.32.7 

25.2 

1.5 

4.6 

75.5 

43.  ( 

32. 1 

(•) 

S<‘<'ond  (juarter 

409.3 

269  a 

.37.7 

132.  .3 

99.3 

.19.5 

31. ( 

•24.3 

3.3 

.1. 1 

75.4 

4.3  .  ( 

31.9 

(•) 

Third  quarter _ 

409.  1 

272.9 

:«.  5 

1.34.4 

100.  C 

58.4 

.32.1 

24.6 

2.3 

3.7 

74.1 

42.3 

31.8 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter.. 

401  2 

270.4 

37.6 

132.4 

100  3 

.14.0 

32.5 

22.7 

-1.3 

ZO 

74.8 

41.8 

33.0 

(•) 

19,1H: 

1 

First  quarter . 

.386.2 

■266.7 

34.6 

131.  .1 

IM).  .1 

43.2 

31.6 

19.  ( 

-7.8 

.( 

75.9 

42..' 

!».6 

(•) 

.Second  quarter 

:187.3 

267.4 

.33.9 

132.4 

101.1 

’42.6 

.30.3 

’18.8 

-6.J 

.2 

76.9 

43.: 

33.8 

(•) 

Third  quarter _ 

396.  1 

270.5 

.34.2 

134.5 

101.6 

’46.6 

31.7 

’18.8 

-3.i 

78.4 

44.0  34.4 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter  •. 

407.8 

274.3 

:j6.5 

135.5 

102.3 

’53.6 

33.6 

’19.3 

.7 

-.9 

80.8 

45.4 

1  35.4 

(•) 

‘  For  explanation  of  conversion  of  estimates  In  curivnt  prices  to  those  In  19M  prices,  see  U.  S.  Inennu  ami 
Output,  .1  Supplement  to  the  Survep  of  Current  Bueineu,  lOAO.  (The  basic  income  and  product  series  have 
N“t‘n  revised  beginning  IMd.)  See  Table  D-S  for  Implicit  price  deflators. 

’For  I92(M5,  net  exjiorts  of  goods  and  services  and  net  foreign  investment  have  been  equated,  sine®  foreign 
net  transfers  by  government  were  iM'gliglble  during  that  period. 

•  .Vet  of  Oovemment  sales. 

*  Gross  national  product  less  compensation  of  general  government  employees. 

•  I’n-liminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 

*  Not  available. 

’  See  footnote  8.  Table  1)-1. 

.Vote.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source;  De|)artment  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.f.  D  -5. — Implicit  price  deflators  for  gross  national  product,  1Q29-5S 
[Indox  nunihMTS,  I»54-1(K)) 


I’eriod 

dross 
national 
pr<Hl- 
uct  1 

Personal  consumption 
ex|8‘nditures 

dros.s  private  domestic 
investment  ' 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

^;(MKls 

■Non¬ 

durable 

)t(HHlS 

Services 

New  const  rtu 

j  Kesi- 

‘  1  non¬ 

farm 

1 

tion 

_  Pri)- 
•lucers' 
ilurahle 

192« 

.17.4 

61.6 

62.0 

,17.7 

66.  8 

41.7  41.8 

41.6  .12.1 

1930  . . 

,1.1.  4 

.19. 0 

60  .  .1 

.14.8 

64.  2 

40.  0  40.  8 

39.  7  .'SI  1 

1931  . 

49.9 

.12.  t) 

.13.  .1 

46.9 

60.  3 

36.  5  37.  1 

36.  2  47  9 

1932  . 

14.9 

46.  .1 

47  0 

40.  0 

.1.1  3 

31  1  30.1 

31.7  45  1 

1933  . 

44.  2 

44.8 

4t>.  1 

40.3 

,V).  7 

31.2  29.8 

31  9  431 

1934  . . . 

46.9 

47.6 

48.  8 

4.1.  3 

VI  7 

.33  3  33.  1 

314  4  41  9 

193.1  _ 

47.  4 

48.  6 

47.9 

47.2 

VI.  9 

34.  1  32.  6 

35.  4  41  li 

1930  . 

47.7 

49.  I 

47.9 

47.4 

51.9 

34.8  34  3 

35.  2  41  4 

1937  . 

49.1 

,KI.  9 

,VI.3 

49  1 

.13.  8 

39  0  37.  8 

39.  9  48  7 

193S  . 

4H.  7 

49.8 

,10.  8 

46  7 

,14.  .1 

39.  1  39.  2 

39.  1  ,'SI.  2 

1939  . 

48.  1 

49  2 

,10.2 

4.1.8 

.14.  .1 

39.  0  39.  .1 

38  4  49  4 

1940  . 

48.9 

49  7 

.10.7 

46.  4 

.14.8 

40.  1  40.  9 

39.  1  VI.  (• 

1941  .  . 

.12.  9 

.13.  1 

,14.8 

.VI.  .1 

,V>.  8 

43.  4  44.  6 

42.  2  ,'M.  (1 

1942  .  . 

.19  6 

.19.  .1 

r>4.2 

.18.8 

.19.8 

47.  6  47.  7 

47.  6  .18, 1 

1943  . 

64.9 

61.0 

70.3 

65.  8 

62.  8 

,13.0  .11  4 

,14.  0  .18  4 

1944  _ _ _ 

Crfi.  s 

68.6 

78.  7 

69.  .1 

61.  5 

.16.3  :  .VV  2 

.Vi.  3  .19  3 

194,1  . 

68.  0 

71.0 

82.8 

72.2 

67.  1 

.17.8  ,  60.0 

.W.  9  turn 

1940  . 

74.6 

76.  .1 

82.  0 

78.8 

71.  1 

64  .7  .  61.3 

62  6  iSi  7 

1947  . - . 

83.  0 

M.  H 

88.  4 

KH.  7 

76.  8 

76.  6  78.  4 

74.  8  76.  8 

194S  . 

88.  .1 

89.  .1 

92.  4 

94.0 

81.7 

61.  9  88.  6 

83.  1  64  I 

1949  . . 

88.  2 

88.  7 

93  .  .1 

90.9 

83.6 

84.  3  61.  9 

82.  6  87. 0 

19.10  . . . 

89.1 

89.9 

94.6 

91.  4 

85.9 

88.  3  (HI.  9 

61.  1  89.  (1 

19.11  . 

9ti.  2 

9«>.0 

101.  1 

99. 0 

89.8 

95. 3  97.  5 

93.  1  96. 8 

19.12  _ 

98  1 

98  0 

102.  2 

100.  1 

93.6 

98.  4  Kill  3 

96.  5  97. 1 

19,13  . - 

99. 0 

99. 0 

99.  4 

99.7 

97.7 

100.1  KII.3 

98.  9  99.  (1 

19.14  . 

100.  0 

IIN).  0 

100.  0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

1(N).0  KNKO 

KHI.  0  KHI.  II 

19.M  . 

101.  2 

100.  4 

lOil.  I 

99.  .1 

KII.7 

1031  1030 

103.  2  1(12. 6 

19.1ti  . 

104  2 

102.  2 

I0I.3 

100.  9 

KM.  2 

109.  0  108.  1 

109  8  1(19.11 

1917  . 

108.  2 

10.1.  2 

KM.  7 

KM.O 

107.  I 

112.9  no.  1 

11.1.5  11.1.8 

19.1«»  . 

1 10.  7 

107.  7 

10.1.  6 

106.  4 

1 10  2 

114  8  ni.o 

118  8  118  6 

19.16:  First  quarter  . 

102.  8 

101.0 

99.  7 

99.7 

103  2 

KHi.  1  '  KHi.  0 

KHi.  3  KHi.  II 

.‘'ecoiid  quarter 

103.  6 

101.7 

KNI.  6 

100.4 

103.  8 

109.  4  108.  2 

110.5  108.1 

Third  quarter 

im.8 

102.  7 

lOI  9 

101.5 

KM.  6 

109.8  109(1 

110.5  109.6 

Fourth  quarter 

10,1.  7 

103  3 

103  0 

102  0 

10.1  2 

110  .6  109  2 

112(1  112  2 

1917:  First  quarter  _ 

107.  0 

KM.  2 

103.8 

103.  0 

106.  1 

110.6,  109.1 

111.9  114.2 

Second  quarter 

107.  8 

104.  9 

KM.  7 

103  6 

KHi.  6 

1 13.  2  1 10.  0 

111.9  11.13 

Third  quarter  . 

108  9 

10.1.  7 

10,1. 0 

KM.  .1 

107  4 

113.9  110.9 

116.5  ’  116.3 

Fourth  (pjarter 

1(«1.  4 

106.2 

10.1.  3 

KM.  8 

108.  4 

114  2  :  110.7 

117.5  117  4 

1918:  First  quarter  _ 

110.3 

107.3 

KM  8 

KHi.  3 

109.  5 

114  7  III  1 

118  2  118(1 

.Second  quarter 

110.8 

107.  8 

10.1.  2 

lOtl.  8 

no.  I 

11.1.1  110  4 

119.5  118. 8 

Third  quarter.  _ 

1 10.  8 

107.  8 

10.1.  6 

KMi.  2 

I  III.  5 

114.5  110.8 

118  4  118,9 

Fourth  quarter  > . 

Ill.  1 

108.  1 

106.  8 

106.3 

III.O 

II.VO  111.5 

iiH.y  iiH  y 

. 

footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  14‘i. 
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Table  D-5. — Implicit  price  deflators  for  gross  national  prodiut,  /92!?-5iS— Continued 
(Index  numbers.  19.V4—100] 


F.ximrts  and  imports  of  I  Oovemment  purchases  of  ftoods 
Roods  and  services  <  and  services 


Perloil 

Exports 

Imports  1 

Total 

F  ederal 

.state  and 
local 

1929  .  . 

fi3.  1 

1 

.57.3  ^ 

45  8 

44.5 

46.  1 

19311  . 

.55.0 

48.9  ' 

44.9 

41.8 

45.  5 

I9:il  . 

43.2 

39.7  1 

42.7 

41.7 

43.0 

1932  . 

36.2 

32.3  1 

39.4 

38.2 

39.7 

1933  . 

35.  2 

29.3  1 

44).  3 

38.3 

41.  1 

19.34  . 

43  0 

33.8  { 

42.9 

43.2 

42.8 

193.5  . 

44  7 

36.0 

43.4 

43.7 

43.3 

I93ti  . 

. 

46  0 

36.9  : 

44  0 

46.9 

42.  2 

1937  . 

48  9 

41.  1 

4.5  1 

47.3 

43.8 

I93S  . . 

46.5 

38  0 

44  5 

46.  1 

43  4 

1939  .  .  . 

46.9 

38  6 

44  2 

46.8 

42  7 

199)  . 

51.2 

40.9 

45  2 

47.0 

43.9 

1941  . 

.56.  1 

43.0 

51.9 

.55.  1 

46.2 

1942  . 

64.  9 

48  9 

.59.6 

61.4 

49.8 

1943  .  . . . 

68.  1 

51.3 

64.3 

6.5.6 

.52.7 

1944  - 

73,3 

.53  .3  i 

63.  4 

64.3 

.54.6 

194,5  - - 

7.5.3 

.57.4  , 

63.2 

63.9 

.57.4 

194fi  .  - . 

80.  8 

6,5.5 

69.4 

73.0 

63.0 

1947  . 

93.4 

79.7 

76.4 

80.8 

71.5 

194S  . 

98.  6 

86.3 

82,0 

84.4 

79.3 

1949  . 

... 

92,7 

82.  0 

8.5.  1 

88. 0 

81.7 

1950  . 

90.3 

87.8 

86.5 

89.6 

83.7 

1951 

103.3 

102.  8 

9.5.5 

98.7 

90.2 

1952  . 

103. 0 

102.8  I 

97.8 

99.2 

94.8 

1953  -  -  - .  . 

101.  0 

98.2 

98.3 

98.6 

97.5 

1954 

1(N).  0 

100  .0  ! 

11*).  0 

100.0 

It*)  0 

195.5 

100.  7 

99.9  1 

103.3 

im.  1 

102.2 

19.5fi  .  . 

103  4 

101.9  ; 

108.  I 

108.8 

107.2 

1957  . 

106.7 

I0Z8 

114.  2 

115.6 

112.4 

19.W  > 

105  0 

99  .0  i 

116.9 

117.9 

115  6 

1956;  First  quarter  . 

(') 

(') 

106.4 

107.7 

104.7 

Second  quarter 

(•) 

(') 

106.6 

107.  0 

106.  2 

Third  quarter  . 

(') 

108.  7 

109.  1 

108.2 

Fourth  quarter 

(') 

(')  1 

110.4 

111  2 

109.  4 

19.57:  First  iiuarter 

(') 

(')  ; 

11Z2 

113.  1 

110.9 

Second  quarter 

(') 

(•)  1 

113.  4 

114.4 

111.9 

Third  quarter  .  . 

(') 

(') 

1154 

117.4 

112.8 

Fourth  quarter  _ 

(') 

(') 

115  8 

117.4 

113.  8 

1956:  First  ouarter  _ 

(') 

(') 

116.2 

117.5 

114.8 

Si'conu  quarter  . 

(') 

(') 

116.7 

117.4 

115.7 

Third  quarter  . 

(') 

(') 

117.3 

iia5 

115.9 

Fourth  quarter  > 

(') 

(') 

117.3 

iia  5 

115.9 

•  Se|)arate  deflators  iwe  not  available  for  total  gross  private  domestic  Investment,  change  in  business 
Inventories,  anil  net  exjKirts  of  goods  and  services,  and  for  exports  and  Imports  quarterly. 

For  explanation  of  conversion  of  estimates  In  current  prices  to  those  In  1954  prices,  see  U.  S.  Income  and 
Output,  .4  Supptement  to  the  Surrep  of  Current  Husiness,  19.59.  (The  basic  Income  and  proiluct  series  have 
been  revL«ed  bt'glnning  194«>.) 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 

.'Source;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  D-6. — Gross  national  product:  Receipts  and  expenditures  by  major  economic  ^roupf, 

1929-5H 


I  Billions  of  (lollars) 


Period  j 

1 

1 

Persons  i 

Business  | 

International 

1 

Dis-  1 

J)OS- 

al>le  1 
per¬ 
sonal 
income  ! 

Per¬ 

sonal 

con- 

sumjv 

tionex- 

l>t>ndi- 

tures 

! 

Per¬ 
sonal 
saving 
or  dis¬ 
saving 
(-) 

dross 

n‘- 

tained 
earn¬ 
ings  I 

1 

dross 

I>rlvate 

do¬ 

mestic 

invest¬ 

ment 

Exc»‘ss 
of  n‘- 
celpts 
or  in¬ 
vest¬ 
ment 
(-) 

Foreign  1 
net 
trans¬ 
fers  by 
govern¬ 
ment  * 

Net  : 
ex|K)rts 
of  goods 
and 

s«*rvlc«'s  • 

Kxct’ssof 
transfers 
or  net 
ex|K)rts 
(-) 

1»29 . 

83. 1 

79.0 

4  2 

11.5 

16.2  1 

-4.7 

(») 

0.8 

-O.H 

1»3() . 

74  4 

71.0 

3.4 

8.8 

10.3 

-1.5 

(•) 

.7 

_  J 

1931 . 

63.8 

61.3 

‘2.5 

5.2 

5.5 

-.3 

(») 

.2 

__2 

1932 . 

48.7 

49.3 

-.6 

‘2.7 

.9 

1.8 

(») 

.2 

-.‘2 

1933  . 

45.7 

46.  4 

-.6 

‘2.6 

1.4 

1.2 

(•) 

,2 

-  J 

1934  . 

52.0 

51,9 

.  1 

4.9  I 

‘2.9 

‘2.0 

(») 

4 

-  4 

1935 . 

58.3  1 

56.3 

‘2.0 

6.3 

6.3 

.  1 

(>) 

-.  1  ; 

1 

1936  . 

66.2  I 

62,6 

3.6 

6.5 

8.4 

-1.9 

(•) 

-■»  i 

.1 

1937 . 

71.0  ! 

67.3 

3.7 

7.8 

11.7 

-4.0 

(«) 

.  I  ; 

-.1 

1936  . 

65.7  1 

64.6 

11  j 

7,8 

6,7 

12 

(») 

11  ; 

-11 

1939 . 

70.4 

67.6 

‘2.9 

8.3 

9  3 

-1.0 

(») 

.9  1 

-.» 

1940 . 

76.  1 

71.9 

4.2 

10.4 

13.2 

-2.8 

(») 

1.5 

-l.S 

1941  . 

93.0 

81.9 

11.1 

115 

18.  1 

-6.6 

(») 

I  I 

-11 

1942 . 

117.5 

89.7 

‘27.8 

,  14.  1 

9.9 

4.3 

(«) 

-•2 

.‘2 

1943  . 

133.5 

100.  5 

33.0 

i  If'.  3 

5.6 

10.7 

(») 

-‘2.2 

2. ‘2 

1944  . 

146.8 

109.8 

36.9 

17.2 

1  ■> 

10. 1 

(>1 

-2.1 

‘2  1 

1945  . 

150.4 

121.7 

‘28.7 

15.6 

10.4 

5.2 

(») 

-14 

14 

1946  . 

160.  6 

147.  1 

13.  5 

13.1 

‘28.  1 

-15.  1 

0.3 

4  9 

-4.6 

1947 . 

170.  1 

1  165. 4 

4.7 

18.9 

31.5 

-1‘2.6 

.  1 

9.0 

,  -H.il 

1948  . 

189.3 

1  178.3 

11.0 

‘26.6 

43  1 

-16.5 

1.6 

3.5 

1  -1  « 

1949 . 

189.7 

181.2 

1  8.5 

‘27.6 

33.0 

-5.4 

3.2 

3.8 

-.5 

1950 . 

207.7 

195. 0 

1‘2.6 

!  27.7 

50.0 

-22.3 

2.8 

.6 

2.2 

1951 . 

227.5 

209.8 

17.7 

31.5 

56.3 

-■24.  8 

2.  1 

2.4 

i 

1952  . 

238.7 

219.8 

18.9 

33.2 

49  9 

-16.6 

1.5 

,  1.3 

■2 

1953  . 

252.  5 

‘232.  6 

19.8 

34.3 

50.3 

-16.0 

1,6 

-•  4 

‘2.0 

1954  . 

256  9 

‘238.0 

18.9 

35.  5 

48.9 

-13.  4 

1  4 

I.O 

1  .4 

1955 . 

274.4 

‘256.9 

17.5 

42. 1 

63  8 

-21.8 

1.5 

I  1 

4 

1956  . 

290.5 

‘269.4 

‘21.1 

43  2 

68  2 

-25.0 

1.4 

2.8 

1  -1,4 

1957  . 

305.1 

‘284.  4 

20.7 

45.6 

65.3 

-19.7 

1.5 

4  9 

-3  5 

1958  ‘ . 

310.  5 

‘290.6 

19.9 

45  0 

53.5 

-8.5 

1.2 

13 

-.1 

1 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1956:  First  quarter . 

283. 1 

,  265,2 

17.9 

42.6 

68.0 

-‘25.4 

13 

0.8 

!  0.5 

Second  quarter  .... 

288.8 

i  267. 2 

21.6 

41.8 

67.7 

-25.9 

1.5 

•2.8 

1  -1.3 

Third  quarter . 

292.  1 

i  ‘269.7 

2*2.4 

43.7 

68.  1 

-24  4 

1.2 

3  2 

-2.0 

Fourth  quarter . 

297.2 

i  275.4 

‘21.  7 

44  9 

68.8 

-‘23  9 

1.6 

4.4 

-‘2. 8 

1957:  First  quarter . 

300.0 

279.8 

20.3 

44.8 

65.9 

-21.  1 

1.4 

5.6 

-4.2 

Second  quarter . 

305.7 

‘282.5 

23.2 

45.2 

67.0 

-‘21.8 

1.8 

6.0 

-4.2 

Third  quarter . 

308.7 

‘288.3 

‘20.4 

46.4 

66.7 

-20. 3 

1.2 

4.8 

;  -3.6 

Fourth  quarter . 

306.8 

‘287.2 

19.6 

45.4 

61.5 

-16.  1 

1.4 

3.3 

-11) 

1958:  First  quarter . 

305.0 

1  286.2 

18.8 

42.4 

49.6 

-7.2 

1.2 

1.7 

!  -.5 

Second  quarter . 

307.5 

288.3 

19.2 

43  9 

>  49.  2 

-5.3 

1.2 

1.7 

1 

Third  quarter . 

314.0 

1  291.5 

22.5 

44.5 

‘53.7 

-9.2 

1.2 

1.7 

1  “‘5 

Fourth  quarter  *... 

315.4 

i  296.5 

i 

19.0 

49.2 

•61.5 

-12.3 

1.2 

.2 

I.O 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Table  D  -6. — Gross  national  product:  Receipts  and  expenditures  by  major  economic  groups, 
1929-58 — Continued 

(Hlllions  of  dollars] 


Oovernnient 


fVrIfxl  ' 

1 

1 

Tax  and  j 
nontax  ! 
reodpts  or 
accruals  j 

Id‘ss:  1 
Transfers.  | 
Interest,  ' 
and  sub-  j 
sidh's  •  j 

j 

Net 

recxdpts 

1 

I’urehas»‘s 
of  glMXlS  1 
and  1 
servlex's  | 

i 

Surplus  or 
deficit  (-) 
on  income  1 
and  j 
I)ro<luct  1 
account  | 

1  1 

Statistical 

1  fliscro|>- 
ancy 

1 

GROSS 

national 

PRODITT 

i 

1 

1929  . 

11.3 

1.7 

9.5 

8.5 

1.0 

0.3 

1  104. 4 

1931)  . 

10.8 

I.H 

8  9 

9  2 

-.3 

-1.0 

91. 1 

i9:d  .  - 

9.  5  i 

3.  1 

6.4 

9.2 

-2.8 

.8 

76.3 

1932  . - . 

8.9  ' 

2.5 

6.4  ; 

8.  1 

-1.7 

.8 

1  ,58.  5 

19.'i;i  - 

9  3 

2.6 

6.7 

8.0 

-1.  4 

.9 

.56.0 

19.H  .  1 

10.  5  1 

3. 1 

7.4 

9.8 

-2.4 

.7 

65.0 

193.')  . 

11  4  ' 

3.4  1 

8.0 

10.0 

-20 

-.2 

72  5 

193ti  . 

12.9 

4.1  j 

8  9 

11.8 

-3.0 

1.1 

82.7 

19:i7  - 

1.5.4  ' 

3.1 

12  3 

11.7 

.6 

1  -.2 

90.8 

1938  . 

1.5.0  i 

3.8 

11  2 

12.8 

-1.6 

1 

85.2 

1939  .  ... 

1.5.4  1 

4.2 

11.2 

13.3 

-2.1 

1.2 

91. 1 

1940  . 

17.7 

4.4 

13.3 

14.  1 

_  7 

.8 

100.6 

1941  - 

2.5  0 

4.0 

21  0 

1  24.8 

-3.8 

'  .4 

125.8 

1942  . . 

32.6  ; 

4.3 

28.3 

59.  7 

-31.4 

'  --8 

159.  1 

1943  . 

49  2 

4.8 

44  4 

88.6 

-44  2 

I  -1.7 

192.5 

1944  . 

51.2 

6.5 

44  6 

96.5 

-51.  9 

2  8 

211.4 

IH'i  .  . 

.53.2 

10.  1 

43  1 

82  9 

-39.7 

4.  5  ! 

213.  6 

194«'i  . 

.51  1  , 

16.  5 

34.6 

;40  5 

4.  1 

2  11 

210.  7 

1947  . 

1  S7.  1  i 

1.5.4 

41.6 

28.4 

13.3 

3.  5 

234.3 

1948  . 

1  .59.2 

16.  5  1 

42.8 

34.  5 

8.2 

-.8 

2.59.  4 

1949  . 

.56.4 

19.4 

37.0 

40.2 

-3.  1 

1  .5 

258.  1 

19.10 

69  3 

!  22.  1  I 

47.  2 

39  0 

8.2 

'  —  7  ' 

284.6 

19.11  . 

8.5.5 

1  18.9 

66.6 

60  5 

6.  1 

1.2 

;429.0 

19.12  . 

90.6 

1  18  4 

72.2 

76.0 

-3.9 

1.4 

[  347.0 

19.13  . 

94.9 

1  19. 2 

7,5.7 

82.8 

—7. 1 

1  1.3 

,385.  4 

1954  . 

90  0 

1  21.5 

68  .  5 

75.3 

-6.7 

1  .9 

363.  1 

19.1.1  . 

101  4 

:  23. 0 

78.  4 

75.6 

2.9 

1.0 

397.5 

19.16  . 

110.4 

2.5.3 

85.  1 

78.8 

1  6.3 

-.9 

419.  2 

19.17  . 

116  2 

1  28.8 

87.  4 

'  85. 7 

!  >-7 

■7 

440.3 

19.18  ‘ 

114.  5 

,33.  3 

81.  2 

j  91.2 

-10.0 

1  -1.2 

1 

436.  7 

Seasonally  adju-sted  annual  rates 

19.16;  First  iiuarter  .. 

i  108  4 

24.3 

84.  1 

1 

76.8 

1 

7  2 

1  1 

'  -0  2 

410.8 

.•'econd  quarter  .. 

109  3 

25  3  ! 

84  1 

77  2 

6.9 

-1.3 

414  9 

Third  (iiiarter 

110  4 

2.5.4  1 

85.0 

79.  5 

5.4 

-1.5 

420.  5 

Fourth  quarter 

113.7 

26.3 

87.  4 

81.8 

5.5 

-.  5 

430.  5 

1957:  First  quarter  . ... 

1  116.4 

27.3 

89.  1 

85.0 

4.  1 

.9 

4.36.3 

Second  quarter  .. 

1 16.  3 

29.3 

87.0 

85  7 

1.3 

1.5 

441.2 

Third  quarter  .. 

1  117.3 

28.7 

88  6 

85.  8 

2.8 

44.5  6 

Fourth  quarter  . . 

i  114  7 

30.  2 

84.  5 

86.9 

-23 

.7  1 

438  9 

1958;  First  quarter  .... 

no  6 

31.6 

79.0 

88.3 

-9.4 

-1.7  ' 

425.8 

St*c()na  quart  or 

111.  1 

33.5 

77.6 

'  89.7 

-12  2 

-1.1 

429.0 

Third  quarter  .. 

116.  0 

34.  1 

81.9 

92.1 

!  -10.2 

-2L7  : 

439  0 

Fourth  quarter  •  . 

120.2 

33.  8 

86.  4 

94.8 

1  -8-« 

.9 

453.0 

'  Undistributed  corporate  proflLs,  coriwrate  Inventory  valuation  adjustment,  capital  consumption 
tllowanoes,  suid  exetw  of  wage  accruals  over  disbursements. 

•  For  1929-4.1,  foreign  net  transfers  by  government  were  negligible;  therefore,  for  that  period,  net  exports 
of  goods  ^uid  services  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  been  equated. 

'  Oovernraent  transfer  paymenLs  to  persons,  foreign  net  transfers  by  government,  net  Interest  paid  by 
government,  and  subsidies  less  current  surplus  of  government  enterprises. 

‘  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

'  S*"!'  fiNdnote  8,  Table  D-l. 

Note.- .S«>rles  revised  l)eglnnlng  1946.  For  details,  see  U.  S.  Income  and  Output,  a  Supplement  to  the 
Surrey  of  Current  Rutineu,  19W. 

Detail  will  not  neci>ssarlly  add  to  totals  tit>cause  of  rounding. 

Souree:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


Tabie  D-7. — Prrsonal  consumption  expenditurfs,  1929-58 


[Hillions  of  <lollars| 


Period 

1 

1 

1  Total 
IM'r- 
sonal 
con- 
sump- 
t  ion 

1  ex- 
,  jiend- 
1  itures 

1 

Durable  goo<ls 

Nondurable  giKxls 

Services 

1  _ 

i  £ 

i  s 

1  To-  '  7 
tal  '  S 
'  Z 

Q 

c 

i  ;  < 

1  '  ' 

i 

'  c  n 
jz  r 

‘7  ^ 

i  c.r- 
E 

1 2:  ? 

3-C 

■3  "5 

5"= 

1 

To- 

tal 

■"i 

II 

iTJ  * 

1  a.  o 

!•= 

i  1 

1 

I 

1 

u. 

c  : 

'  5  i 

1  ^ 

Oa.soline  and  oil 

! 

1 

Z 

1 

i 

To- 
j  tal 

1  '  _ 

1  3 

1  'S' 

'  i  '  i 

i  *7  ^ 

1 : 1  1 
i  '  i  1  i 

=  :  =  f-  c 

1929 . 

1  ' 

1  79. 0 

9,2  3.2 

, 

4.  8 

12 

37.7 

19.  5 

i 

9.4: 

18 

7.0 

32.  1 

11.4  4.0  2  6  14.0 

193(1 . 

71.0 

7.2  2.2 

3.9 

I  1 

34  0 

18.0 

8.0 

17 

6.3 

29.8 

11.0  .3  9  2  2  12  7 

1931 . 

61.3 

.5.5'  1.6 

3.  1 

.9 

28.  9  14  7 

6.  9, 

15 

.5.  7 

26.  9 

10.  3  3.  5  19  112 

1932 . 

(  49, 3 

3.  6  .  9 

2  1 

.6 

22.8 

11  4 

5.  1 

1.5 

4.8 

22  9 

9  0  .3.0  1.6  9.3 

1933 . 

j  46. 4 

3  5  1.  1 

1.9 

5 

22.3 

10.9 

4.  6 

1  5 

.5.3 

20  7 

7.9  2  8  1  5  8.5 

1934 . 

51.9 

4  2  1.4 

2  2 

.6 

26.  7, 

12.2 

5.7i 

1 

1.6, 

7.2i 

21.0 

7.6  3  (1  1.6  s.s 

193.5 . 

56.3 

.5.1  1.9 

2  6 

.7 

29  3 

13  6; 

6.0 

1.7l 

7.9' 

21  9 

7. 6  .3  2  17  9  4 

1936 . 

1  62. 6 

6.  3  2.  3 

3.2 

.  8 

32.8 

1.5.2 

6.6 

19 

9.  1 

2;i.  5 

7.9  3  4  19  10. 3 

1937 . 

67.3 

6.9  2.4 

3.6 

1.0 

3.5.2  16  4 

6.8 

2.  1 

9.  8| 

25.  1 

8.4  3.7  2.0  11.1 

I93« . 

64.  6 

.5.7  1.6 

3.  1 

9 

34.  0 

1.5.6 

6.8; 

2  1 

9.  .5! 

25  0 

8.  8  3.  6  1  9  10. 7 

1939 . 

67. 6, 

6.7  2.2 

3.5 

1.0 

35.  I 

1.5.7 

7.  1 

2.2  10.  1' 

25.  8 

9.0|  3  8  2.011.0 

1940 . 

71.9 

7.8  2.7' 

3.9 

I  I 

37.  2  16  7 

7.4 

2.  3  10.  8^ 

26  9 

9  .3  4  0  2  1  11  4 

1941 . 

81.9 

9.7  3  4 

4  9 

1  4 

43  2  19  4 

8.  8| 

2.  6  12.  3 

29.  0 

10  O:  4  .3  2  4  12  3 

1942 . 

1  89.7 

7. 0  .7 

4.  7 

16 

51.3  23  7 

11.  0, 

2.  1 

14  5, 

31  5 

10.  8  4  8  2  7  13. 1 

1943 . 

IINI.  5 

6. 6  .8 

3.9 

19 

59.  3  27.  8 

13  4 

13  16.7 

34  7, 

11  3  5  2  .3  4  14  7 

1944 . 

109.8 

6.8  .8 

3.8 

2  2 

65.  4  30.  6 

14.6 

14 

18.7 

37.7 

11  9  5.9  .3  7  16.3 

194.5 . 

121.7 

8.1  I.O 

4.6 

2.  5 

73.2 

34.  1 

16.  5: 

1.8  20.8 

40.4 

12.4  6.4  4  0  17.5 

1946 . 

i  147.1 

1.5.9  3.9 

8.  7 

3.3 

84.  8  40.  7 

18.  2i 

3. 0  22  9 

46.4 

i;t.8  6.7  5  1  20.8 

1947 . 

16.5.  4 

20.6  6.3  11.0 

.3.4 

93.  4  45.  8 

18,8! 

3.  6  25. 2 

51  4 

1.5  6  7  .  4  ,5.5  23.0 

194H . 1 

178.3 

22.7  7.4 

11.9 

3.4 

98.7 

48.  2  20.  1 

4  4 

26.  0 

.V  V  9 

17.6  7.9  6  0  2.5.4 

1949 . 

181.2 

24,6  9.8 

11.5 

3.3 

96.  6  46.  4 

19.  .3; 

5, 0  2.5.  9 

60.0 

19.3,  8.  4  6.  1  26.2 

19.50 . 

195.  0 

.30.4  1.3.0  14.0 

.3.4 

99.8  47.  4 

19.6! 

.5.4 

27.4 

64.9  21.2  9,3  6  ,3  28.1 

1951 . 

209.8 

29.5  11.6 

14.2 

3.7 

110.  1 

.53.4  21.  1 

6.  0  29.  5 

70,  2  2.3.  2  10.  1  6  9  29  9 

19.52 . 

219.  8 

29.  1  11.  0  14.  1 

.3.9; 

11.5.  1 

.55.8  21.91 

6.7 

.30.  71 

75.  6  2.5.  4  10.  8  7.  4  :12. 0 

19.53 . 

232.6 

32.9  14.0 

14.  7( 

4.  11 

118.0  .56.6  21.9 

7.5 

31.8 

81.8  27.5  11.7  8.0.34.6 

19.54 . 

2,38.01 

.32.  4  1.3.  4 

14.8 

4.3|119.3, 

.57.7' 

21.9; 

H.0  31.7 

86..3|29.  1  12.  I  7.9  37.1 

195.5 . j 

2.56.9 

.39.6  18.  .3  ' 16.  61 

4.8 

124.  8. 

,59  2  23  4 

'  1 

8.8.X3.  4, 

92.5.30.7,13.5  8,3  39  9 

1956 . 

269  4 

38.4  15.6 

17.4 

.5.3  131.  1 

62.  2.24.  5 

9.6 

.3.5.1: 

99,6, 

:12.  8  14.  8  8  6  4,3.5 

19.57 . 

284.4 

,39  9  17.  1; 

17.3; 

5.5 

1.38. 0  66.  4 

24.  6 

10.  2  36.  7 

106.5  .3.5.4.1,5.8  9  0  46.4 

19.58  < . 1 

1 

290.6! 

36.8  U.O, 

1  1 

17. 1| 

5.6, 

142.0^69  1 

24  4 1 

10.4 

3M.0  HI. 8  37.1  16.8  9  2  4H  7 

1  i  1  ! 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1956:  First  quarter... .  j 

26.5.2 

38.7!16,0  17  4 

1  ^  ; 

5.  3  129.  6  61  3  24  1 

i  9  .2  3.5  .0 

I 

96  .9  31.8  14  4  8  xM  2  . 1 

Second  quarter . j 

267.21 

37  8  15.  li 

;I7..5 

5.  3  130.  9  61  9  24.  3 

9.  5  35. 2 

98.6  32.3  14.7  8.6a0 

Third  quarter . 

269,7! 

37,5  1.5.0;  17.  ll 

.5.  31131.  6  62.  3  24.6 

9.6  1 

U»).6  33.  I  14  .  9  8  5  44.1 

Fourth  quarter . 

275.4 

39.5  16.  5|17.7: 

.5.4 

133.4163.5.24.8 

1  9.  9i3.5.  2  102.  5  33.  8,1.5.  1  8  7  44.9 

1957:  First  quarter . 

1  279.8 

40  2  17,  3117.5 

.5.4 

13,5.5  64.6  24.8 

10  2  3.5.9  1(M  1 

34  .4  1.5.3  8  9  4.5.5 

.S(‘cond  quarter . 

282.  51 

.39.  5’ 16.  7' 17.  3 

5,4 

137.  1  66,  1  24.3 

,  10.  2  36.  5, 105.  9  35.  1  15. 6  9  0  46, 2 

Third  quarter . . 

288.3! 

40.4  17.3  17.5 

.5.6 

140.  5,67.  8  2.5. 1 

10.  3  37.  3  107.  4  35.  7  15.  8  9. 2  46  7 

Fourth  quarter .  i 

287.  2 

,  39.6  17.  1  17.0 

!  5.  5|  138.  8167  2  24.4 

!  10.  2  37.  1 

108.7 

;;46.  3  16.  2  9.0  47.2 

19.58:  First  nuarter . 

286.2 

i  36.3  13.6  17.  1 

i  .5.6 

i:i9  8'68.  3  2.3.9  10,  3  37.  3  110  1 

'36.6  16.4  9.1  48.0 

Second  quarter . 

288.3 

35.6  13.  5  16.6 

1  5.  5  141.4  69.  3  24.0110.3  37  8  111.3  36,9  16  7  9. 1  48  h 

Third  quarter . 

291.5 

36  lil3.2  17.3 

5. 61 142.  9  69.  2  24.  8 

;  ’.0,  5  38.  4, 1 12.  5  37.  2  17. 0  9  2  49  1 

Fourth  quarter  • . 

29tV  5 

_ 

:  39. 0115.  8|  17. 6 

1  5.6  U4.0«9.8j24.9;i0.7|38.H|ll3.5,37.6iI7.2  9.3  49  5 

j  1  1  .  I  1  .  1  ' 

>  Quarterly  data  are  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

*  Includes  standard  clothinf!  Issued  to  military  personnel. 

>  Includes  Imputed  rental  value  of  owner-occupied  dwelllnjfs. 

•  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Series  revised  beginning  1946.  For  details,  see  C.  Income  and  Output,  A  Supplement  to  the 
Suroey  of  Current  Husinesi,  1950. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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T\bi,e  r>  8.  Gross  private  domestic  investment,  192Q-  58 
[  Billions  of  dollars] 


Total  ■ 
gros.s 
iwlvate 

Nonfarm  producers’ 
|)lant  and  equl|iment 

1 

Farm  e(|uipment 
and  construction 

1 

Kesi- 

(irntial 

con- 

Other^ 
pri-  ; 

Net  change  in 
business  inventories 

I’erlixl 

do- 

inestte' 
Invest  1 

tiii'iit  i 

! 

Total  * 

Kqui|>-, 
menl>  1 

Con¬ 
struc¬ 
tion  • 

1 

Total  * 

Equip-' 

inent 

Con-  j 
struc-l 
tion  : 

struc-  ! 
tion  1 
(non- 
farm  >  1 

con-  ! 
St  ruc¬ 
tion  •  1 

Total 

Non-  ' 
farm  • ; 

Farm 

1»2« 

16.2 

i 

w. 

.1,2  1 

4  2 

0.9 

0.6 

0  3 

3.6 

0.5  i 

17 

1.8  ' 

-0.2 

aw 

10  3 

7  4 

4  0 

3  4 

7 

.5 

.2 

2. 1 ; 

.5 

-.4 

-.1  ' 

-.3 

1»3I 

,1.5  , 

4  5 

2  6 

1.9 

4 

3 

.1 

1.6  I 

.4  . 

-1.3 

-1.6  ! 

.3 

1932 

9 

2  5  1 

1  4 

10 

.2 

.  1 

(’)  1 

.  6 

2 

-2.6 

-2.6  , 

(•) 

193I 

1  4 

•2  3  ' 

1.5 

.8 

.2 

.  1 

(') 

.5  : 

.  1 

-1.6 

-1.4  I 

-.3 

1934  .. 

2.  U 

3  0 

2  1 

.9  1 

.3  i 

1 

.3  , 

.1  . 

.6  1 

.1  1 

-1. 1 

•2  1 

-1.3 

193.'; 

6  3 

.•4.8 

2.7 

1  1 

..i' 

.  4 

1 

10  ; 

.1  \ 

.9 

.  4 

.5 

193t'> 

8  4  ' 

1  1 

3  6 

1  4 

.  7  ' 

.5 

.2  : 

16  : 

1 

1.0 

2.1  1 

-1. 1 

1937.. 

117 

ft  ft 

4  5 

2  1 

8 

.6 

.2  1 

19 

.  2  1 

2.2 

17 

.5 

1938 

ft.  7 

4  7 

3.  I 

1  6 

.  7  ! 

,5 

.2  1 

2.0 

.2 

-.9 

-1.0  1 

.  1 

1939 . 

9  3 

.1.3 

.3.7 

16 

.5  ' 

.2  i 

2.7 

.2 

.4 

.3  I 

.  1 

1940 

13.  2 

7  0 

4  9  1 

2  0 

.8 

.6 

2 

3.0 

2 

2.2 

1.9 

.3 

1941 . 

18  1 

8.  7 

6.  1  1 

•2  6 

1  1 

.8 

.3  > 

3  .1  i 

.2 

4.5 

4  0 

.5 

1942 

9  9 

5  3 

3  7 

16 

9 

.  7 

■3  i 

17 

.  1 

1.8 

.  7  1 

1.2 

1943 

.Vfi 

4  6 

3  5 

1.  1 

.  8 

-ft  ! 

.3  ; 

.9 

(•)  : 

-.8 

-.6 

-.2 

1944  .. 

7  1 

6  3 

4  7 

1  .1 

1.0  , 

.7 

.3  i 

.8 

•>  1 

-1.0 

-.6 

-.  4 

194,1  _ 

10  4 

9  3 

6  9 

2  3 

10 

.7  ! 

.3 

1  1 

.  1  1 

-11  1 

-.6 

-.5 

194f. 

28  1 

14  8 

9  8 

.1.0 

1  8 

.9 

.9 

4  8 

.4 

6  4 

6.4 

(•) 

1947  . 

31  .1 

20  7 

14  9 

.1.8 

3  2 

1  8 

1  4 

7  5 

.  5  1 

-.5  ' 

13 

-1.8 

1948  . 

43  I 

•23  3 

16  4  ' 

6.9 

4  1 

2  6 

15 

10.  1 

9 

4  7 

3.0 

1.  7 

1949 

33  0 

•21  0 

14  4 

6.6 

4  4 

2  9 

1  .1 

9  6 

1  1 

-3  1 

-2.2  . 

-.9 

19.10 

50  0 

A 

16  2 

7  2 

4  4 

2  7 

1  6 

14  1 

13 

6.  8 

6  0 

.8 

19,11  ... 

.1«  3 

•27  4 

18  4 

9  I 

4  8 

2  9 

1.8 

12  5 

1  4 

10  2 

9  1 

1.2 

19.12  . ' 

49  9 

28  I 

18  6 

9  .1 

4  6 

2  7 

19 

12  8 

13 

3  1 

2  1 

.9 

1953  .  ' 

.10  3 

30  2 

19  5 

10  7 

4  .1 

2.8 

1  7 

13  8 

14 

4 

1.  1 

-.6 

19,14  ... 

48  9 

29  5 

18  5 

11  0 

4  0 

2  3  ; 

16 

15.4 

1  7 

-1.6 

-2.  1 

.5 

19V1 . 1 

63.8 

33  4 

20  6 

12.8 

4  1 

2  .1  ! 

1.6 

18  7 

1.8 

.1.8 

5.5  ' 

.3 

19.1fi  . 

68  2 

39  4 

24  8 

14  6 

3  8 

2  2 

16  , 

17  7 

19 

5.4 

5.9 

-.5 

1957 . 

65  3 

41  1 

2.1  5 

15.6 

4  0 

2.4 

16 

17  0 

2.2 

1.0 

.2 

.8 

1958  » . 

.13  5 

3.V  0 

1 

20  4 

14.6 

3  9 

2  3  ' 

1.6  , 

17.8 

2.5 

-5.6 

i 

-5.8 

.2 

1 

.Sea.sonally  adjusterl  annual  rates 

19.16:  * 

First  quarter 
Secoiol  quarter 

68.0 

'  37  9  1  23  9 

!  14  0 

;  3. 6 

2.0 

1 

1.6 

1 

i  17.8 

!  1.8 

6.9 

7,4 

1 

1  -.s 

67.7 

,  39  2 

'  24  .1 

14  7 

3  6 

2.  1 

'  1.6 

17.7 

1.9 

5.4 

6.2 

’  -.8 

Third  quarter 

ftH.  1 

'  39.8 

2.1  0 

14  8 

3  9 

1  2.3 

1.6 

1  17.6 

,  in 

4.9 

j  5.3 

Fourth  quarter 

68.8 

,  40. 7 

25  9 

1  14  9 

I 

;  3  9 

2.4 

1  16 

17  7 

1  2.1) 

i  ** 

4.6 

i 

1957: 

First  quarter 
9ecnn(l  quarter 

65.  9 

415 

1 

1  26.3 

- 

i 

j  4  0 

!  2.5 

1.6 

17.2 

!  2.  1 

!  1. 1 

1 

.5 

i  67. 0 

;  413 

1  Z1.5 

1.1.  8 

!  4  1 

2.5 

1.6 

16.5 

1  2.2 

1  2.9 

2.0 

.9 

Third  quarter 

:  66.7 

1  41  4 

25.  6 

15.  8 

1  3.9 

2.  4 

1.6 

16.9 

i  2.2 

2.2 

1.3 

.9 

Fourth  quarter 

1  61.5 

i  40  1 

i  24.4 

j  1.1. 7 

j  3.8 

2.2 

1.6 

17.6 

1  2.3 

-2.3 

-3. 1 

.8 

1956: 

First  quarter 

;  49. 6 

36.0 

1 

1  20.8 

1  15.2 

1 

i  3  6 

2.0 

1.6 

17.  1 

1  2.4 

-9.5 

-9.3 

-.2 

Second  quarter 

i  •  49,  2 

•  34.7 

1  20  1 

14.6 

1  3.9 

1  2.3 

1.6 

16.2 

!  2.4 

-8.0 

!  -7.8 

-.2 

Third  quarU'r 

'  •  53.  7 

•34  4 

,  20  1 

:  14  3 

3.8 

1  2.2 

1  1.6 

1  17.9 

2.5 

i-.1.0 

j  -5.4 

.4 

Fourth  ((uarter  • 

•61.5 

•  34.8 

20  4 

14  4 

4.2 

i  2.6 

1 

1  1.6 

!  20.  I 

i  2.5 

(») 

1 

•  * 

'  It^nis  for  nonfarm  pro<luc«*rs’  plant  and  equipment  are  not  eomt)arable  with  those  shown  In  Table  D-30 
principally  bemuse  the  latter  exclude  equipment  and  construction  outlays  chanted  to  current  expense  and 
also  Investment  by  nonprofit  orftanUatlons  and  professional  persons. 

•Total  producers’  durable  equipment  less  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and  farmers’  purchases  of 
tractors  and  business  motor  vehicles. 

•  Industrial  hulldinits,  public  utilities,  itas-  and  oil-well  drillinit,  wart'houses,  office  and  loft  buildings, 
stores.  n>staurants,  garages,  mi.sndlatM'ous  nonresident ial  construction,  and  all  other  t)rlvate  construction. 

•  Farm  construction  (residential  and  nonresidentlal)  plus  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  and  farmers’ 
purcha.ses  of  tractors  and  business  motor  vehicles.  (See  footnote  2.) 

'  Incluiles  religious,  educational,  social  and  recreational,  and  hospital  and  institutional. 

•  After  Inventory  valuation  adjustment. 

'  l^s  than  $50  million. 

•  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

'  See  footnote  8,  Table  O  1. 

Note.— Series  revised  beginning  IlMfi.  For  details,  see  I'.  .S'.  Income  and  Output,  .-i  Supplement  to  the 
Sumy  of  Current  Hmine>».  I«.5». 

Detail  will  not  nec»‘s.sarlly  add  to  totals  becausi-  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  D-9. — National  imomf  by  type  of  income,  1929-58 


(Rilllons  of  dollars] 


Period 

Total 

Com- 

Business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  income 
and  inventory 
valuation 
adjastment 

In¬ 

come 

Rent¬ 
al  in¬ 
come 
of 

sons 

Corporate  profits 
and  inventory 
valuation 
adjustment 

-\el 

In- 

na¬ 
tional 
In¬ 
come  » 

sat  ion 
of  em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ees  * 

1  In-  i  In¬ 
come  1  ven- 
1  of  ;  tory 

Total 

‘  “““  coriw-i  ation 
'  rated  |  ad- 
'cnter-1  just- 
l>rlses!  nient 

of 

farm 
pro¬ 
prie¬ 
tors  * 

Total 

'  In- 

i  nieiit 

1929 . 

87.8 

51. 1 

8.  8  1  8.  6  i  0.  1 

6.0 

5.4 

10. 1 

9.6  '  as 

6.4 

1930 . 

7.5.7 

46.8 

7.4  6  7  .8 

4. 1 

4.8 

66 

3.3  i  3  ;t 

6.0 

1931 . 

.59.7 

39.  7 

.5. 6  1  5.0  .6 

3.2 

3.8 

1.6 

-.8  i  2.4 

.5  8 

1932 . 

42.5 

31.  1 

3. 4  3.  1  .3 

1.9 

2.7 

-2.0 

-3.0  j  l.U 

5  4 

1933 . 

40.2 

29.5 

3.2  1  3.7  -.5 

2  4 

2.0 

-2.0 

.2  !-2  1 

50 

1934 . 

49.0 

.34.3 

4.6  .  4.6  -.1 

2.  4 

17 

1  1 

1.7  -.6 

1.9 

193.5 . 

57.1 

37.3 

.5. 4  .5. 4  (») 

5,0 

1.  7 

2.9 

3.1  i  -.2 

4  8 

1936 . 

64.9 

42.9 

6. 5  6. 6  -.1 

4.0 

1.8 

5.0 

.5.7  -.7 

4.7 

1937 . 

73.6 

47.9 

7.  1  7.  1  (») 

5.6 

2. 1 

6.2 

6.2  (>) 

4  7 

193H . 

67.6 

45.  0 

6  8  6. 6  .2 

4.3 

2.6 

4.3 

3  3  10 

4.6 

1939 . 

72.8 

48.  1 

7.3  7.5  -.2 

4.3 

2.7 

5.7 

6.4  -.7 

4.6 

1940 . 

81.6 

52.  1 

8. 4  8. 5  (•) 

4  6 

2.9 

9.  1 

9  3  -.2 

4.  .5 

1941 . 

104.  7 

64.8 

10.9  11.5  -.6 

6.5 

3,5 

14.5 

17  0  -2  5 

4.5 

1942 . 

137.  7 

8.5.3 

13.9  14  3  -.4 

10  0 

4.5 

19.7 

20  9  1-1  2 

4  3 

1943 . 

170.3 

109.6 

16.8  17.(1  -.2 

11  4 

5.  1 

23.8 

2».  6  -.8 

3.7 

1944 . 

182.6 

121  3 

18. 0  18.  1  1 

11.5 

.5.  1 

23.0 

23  3  -  .3 

3  3 

1945  _  _ 

181.2 

123.2 

19.0  1  19  1  -.  1 

11.8 

,5.6 

18.4 

19  0  -.6 

3.2 

1946 . 

180.9 

117.7 

21  3  ;  23  0  -1.7 

15.3 

6,2 

17.3 

22  6  ;-.5.3 

3.1 

1947 .  . 

198.2 

128.8 

19.9  :  21.4  -1.5 

15.5 

6.5 

23.6 

29.5  -.5  9 

3.8 

1948 .  . 

223.5 

141.0 

22  4  ;  22.  8  -.4 

17.8 

7.3 

30.8 

.33  0  i-2  2 

4  2 

1949 . 

217.7 

140.8 

22  .7  i  22  .2  .5 

12.9 

8.3 

28.2 

26  4  1  9 

4  8 

1950 .  . 

241  9 

154  2 

23.5  :  24.6  -1. 1 

14,0 

9  0 

35.7 

40.6  '-5  0 

5.5 

1951 . . . 

279  3 

180.3 

26.0  1  26  3  -  .3 

16.3 

9.4 

41.0 

42  2  1-1  2 

6.3 

1952 . . . 

292.2 

195. 0 

26  9  i  26  .7  .2 

15.3 

10.2 

37.7 

36  7  1  0 

7  1 

195;i . . . 

3a5.6 

208.8 

27  4  27  6  -  .2 

13.3 

10.5 

37.3 

38  3  i-1  0 

8.2 

1954 . 

301.8 

207.6 

27.  8  i  27.  8  (») 

12.7 

10.9 

33.7 

34  1-3 

9.1 

1955 . 

330.2 

223  9 

30.4  1  30.6  -.2 

11.8 

10.7 

43.  1 

44.9  j-1  7 

10.4 

19.56 . 

349  4 

241.8 

30.8  31.3  -.5 

11.6 

10.9 

42.9 

45  5  1-2  6 

11.3 

19.57 . 

364  0 

2.54.6 

31  4  31.7  -.3 

11.6 

11.8 

41  9 

43  4  '-1.5 

12  6 

19.58* . . 

359.6 

2.53.8 

31.0  1  31.0  (>) 

13.2 

12.  2 

’36.2 

’36.4  -’-.2 

13.2 

S<‘ii.sonallv  adjusttMl  annual  rates 

19.56:  First  quarter . 

342.2 

23.5.3 

30.7  1  31.  1  1-0.4 

11  3 

10.7 

43  3 

46  2  -2  8 

10.9 

Second  quarter  . 

346.2 

240.6 

30.9  '  31.6  1  -.7 

11.3 

10.7 

41  6 

44  8  -;i.2 

11.1 

Third  quarter . 

350.8 

243  0 

30.8  31.0  -.2 

11.9 

10.9 

42.8 

44  3  -1  5 

11.4 

Fourth  quarter . 

357.9 

248  1 

30.9  31.5  -.6 

12.0 

11.2 

44.0 

46.7  -2.7 

11  7 

1957;  First  quarter . 

361.5 

251.6 

31.1  31.4  -.3 

11.5 

11.4 

43.7 

46  1  j-  2  4 

12.1 

Second  quarter  . 

364.  1 

254.9 

31.4  31.7  -.3 

11.6 

11.7 

42.0 

43  5  1-1  5 

12.  .5 

Third  quarter . 

368.7 

257.3 

31.7  31.8  -.1 

11.8 

12.0 

4:1.  1 

44  2  1-1  1 

12.8 

Fourth  quarter . 

361.5 

2.54  8 

31.3  31.8  -.5 

11.5 

12.2 

38.8 

;t9  9  |-1  1 

12.9 

19.58:  First  quarter . 

350.6 

250.9 

30,6  30.7  -.1 

12.6 

12. 1 

31.3 

31  7  ;  -  3 

13.0 

Second  quarter . 

352.4 

250.7 

30. 7  30. 7  (*) 

13.4 

12.1 

32.5 

32  . 0  5 

13.1 

Third  quarter . 

363.  1 

25.5.3 

31. 1  30. 9  .2 

13.3 

12.2 

38.0 

37  .  9  1  2 

13.2 

Fourth  quarter* . 

372. 1 

258.4 

31.8  31.9  -.2 

13  3 

12.3 

’43.0 

’44.0  ’-1.0 

13.3 

•  National  income  is  the  total  net  income  earned  in  production.  It  differs  from  gross  natioimi  product 
mainly  in  that  it  excludes  depreciation  charges  and  other  allowances  for  business  and  institutional  con¬ 
sumption  of  durable  capital  goods,  and  indirect  business  taxes.  See  Table  I)-10. 

•  Wages  and  salaries  and  supplements  to  wsg<*s  and  salaries  (employer  contributions  for  .social  insurance; 
employer  contributions  to  private  pension,  health,  and  welfare  funds;  co  niiensation  for  injuries;  directors 
fees;  pay  of  the  military  reserve;  and  a  few  other  minor  items). 

•  Excludes  income  resulting  from  net  reductions  of  farm  inventories  and  gives  credit  in  eomputmt 
income  to  net  additions  to  farm  inventories  during  the  period.  Data  for  l»2t>-45  differ  front  tho.se  shown  in 
Table  I)-64  because  of  revisions  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  yet  incorporateri  into  the  national 
income  accounts. 

•  See  Table  D-)S6  for  corporate  tax  liability  (Federal  and  State  income  and  excess  proflLs  taxes)  and 
corporate  profits  after  taxes. 

'  Less  than  $50  million. 

•  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

’  Provisional. 

Note.— Series  revised  beginning  IMO.  For  details,  see  U.  S.  Income  and  Output,  A  .Supplement  to  tkt 
Survey  of  Current  Bueineet,  H>59. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.k  D-10. —  Relation  of  gross  national  product  and  national  income,  7929-58 
(Billions  of  (lollurs) 


Ia*s.s:  ('ai)itul  con- 
sum|>tion  allowances 

1  I’lus: 
Sub¬ 
sidies 

1 

Less: 

l‘erlo<l 

Oross 

na¬ 

tional 

i>rod- 

Depre- 

Not 
na> 
t  tonal 

less 

current 

surplus 

of  (!OV- 

Indirect  business 
tax 

Busi¬ 

ness 

Sta¬ 
tist  1- 

Equals: 

Na¬ 

tional 

uct 

Total 

elation 

charires 

Other 

uct 

ern- 

ment 

enter¬ 

prises 

Total 

1 

Fed¬ 

eral 

Stati 

and 

hK-al 

fer 

nicnts 

(lis- 

crep- 

ancy 

!»» . 

IIH  4 

8  6 

7.7 

0.9 

9.1.8 

-0  1 

7. 0 

12 

5.8 

0  6 

0.3 

87.8 

IMi)  - . 

91  1 

8  .1 

7  7 

.8 

82  6 

-.  1 

7  2 

1.0 

6.  1 

.5 

-III 

75  7 

1931  . . 

76  3 

8  2 

7.0 

.6 

68  1 

(>) 

6  4 

9 

6  0 

.6 

.8 

59  7 

1932  . 

•IS  .1 

7  6 

7  0 

.6 

.VI.  9 

(») 

0  a 

9 

.111 

.  7 

.8 

42  5 

1933  . 

.16  0 

7  2 

6  7 

.5 

48  8 

(>) 

16 

5.  t 

.  7 

.9 

40  2 

1934 . . 

6.1  (1 

7  1 

0  0 

.5 

.17.9 

3 

7.8 

2  2 

5.6 

.6 

~ 

49.0 

193.1  . 

72  .1 

7  2 

6  7 

.6 

65  3 

4 

8  2 

2  2 

6.0 

.6 

-.2 

57.  1 

193fi . . . 

K2  7 

7  .1 

6  7 

.8 

75.2 

(*) 

8  7 

2  3 

6.4 

.6 

1. 1 

64  9 

1937  . 

till  8 

7  7 

6  9 

.  8 

Wt  0 

.  I 

9  2 

2  4 

6  8 

.6 

-.2 

73.6 

193)*  . 

K.1  2 

7.  8 

6  9 

.8 

77  4 

.2 

9  2 

2  2 

6  9 

.4 

.5 

67  6 

1939  . 

91  1 

7.  K 

7  I 

.  7 

83  3 

.5 

94 

2  3 

7.0 

.5 

12 

72.8 

19t(),  . 

ini)  6 

8  1 

7  3 

8 

92  .1 

4 

10  0 

2  6 

7  4 

.4 

■8, 

81  6 

1941  . 

12,1  H 

9  0 

8  I 

10 

116  8 

I 

113 

3  6 

7.7 

.5 

.4 

104  7 

1942  . 

1.19  1 

10  2 

9  2 

10 

149  0 

.2 

118 

4  0 

7.7 

.5 

-.8 

137.7 

1943  . 

192  .1 

to  9 

9  9 

10 

181  6 

2 

12  7 

4  9 

7  8 

.5 

-17 

170  3 

1944  . 

211  4 

12  0 

10  8 

12 

199  4 

.  7 

11  I 

6  2 

8.0 

.5 

2.8 

182  6 

194.1 

213.6 

12  .1 

112 

13 

201  0 

.8 

15.  5 

7.  1 

8.  4 

.  .1 

4  .1 

181.2 

194»> 

210  7 

10  7 

9  0 

1.  7 

■200  0 

.9 

17,3 

7.9 

9  4 

.  6 

2.  1 

180.9 

1947 

2.34  3 

13  0 

II  1 

2  0 

?21  3 

-.2 

18  6 

7,9 

10  8 

.7 

3.  .1 

198.2 

194S 

2.19  4 

I.V  .1 

13.  1 

2.4 

244  0 

-.2 

20,  4 

8.  1 

|  ■2  .  3 

.  7 

-.8 

223.5 

1949 

2.18.  1 

17.3 

1.1,  1 

2.2 

240.  8 

-.2 

21.6 

8,2 

13.  .1 

.  H 

.  5 

217.7 

1930 

284  6 

19  1 

16  5 

2.0 

265  5 

.2 

■23  7 

9.0 

14  7 

.H 

-.7 

■241.  9 

1951 

3  '29  0 

■22.0 

18.8 

3.2 

307  0 

■2 

■2.1.6 

9.1 

16.  I 

1.0 

1.2 

279.3 

1952 

347  0 

■24  0 

‘20  9 

3  1 

3‘23  0 

-.2 

■28  I 

10  .1 

17.6 

1.2 

1.4 

292.2 

1953. 

36.1  4 

■26  .1 

■23  1 

3.5 

.338  9 

-.  4 

30  2 

11.2 

19.0 

1.4 

1.3 

.305.  6 

1954.  .... 

363  I 

■28.  8 

■2.1.2 

3.6 

334  3 

-.2 

30  2 

10.  1 

20.  1 

1.3 

.9 

301.8 

1955 

.397  .1 

.32  0 

27  9 

4  0 

365  .1 

{») 

3-2  9 

M.O 

21.8 

1.5 

1.0 

330.2 

1956... 

419  2 

34  7 

30  8 

3  9 

.384  .1 

10 

3.1.6 

11.6 

24  0 

1.5 

-.9 

340.4 

1957 

440  3 

37.  7 

33  7 

4  0 

Mrz  6 

1  .3 

37  6 

12.2 

25.  4 

1.6 

.  7 

.364.0 

1958 1 

436.7^ 

39  6 

3.1,9 

3.7| 

397  1 

1.5 

38  6 

11.9 

26.7 

1.6 

-1.2 

3.19  6 

S«‘a.sonally  adjasted  annual  rates 

1956: 

First  quarter . 

1 

410  M 

33  7 

(•) 

(M 

1 

377.  1 

.9' 

34  5 

11.  1 

23.4 

1..1' 

-.2 

342.2 

Secntxl  (juarter 

414  9 

34  3 

(•) 

(0 

380  6 

10 

3.1.3 

114 

23.9 

1.5 

-1.3 

346.2 

Third  quarter.... 

420  .1 

3.1  0 

(*) 

(‘) 

38.1  .1 

1.  1 

3.1.8 

11.6 

24.3 

1.5i 

-1.5 

3.10.8 

Fourth  quarter.. 

430  5 

35  7 

(') 

(0  . 

394  8 

1.2 

37.0 

12.4 

24.  6 

1.5 

-.5 

357.9 

1957: 

First  quarter.... 

1 

430.  3( 

36.6, 

(‘) 

(•) 

399  7 

14 

37.  1 

12.  I 

2.1.  O' 

1.6 

.9 

361.5 

Seconil  quarter.. 

441  2 

37.5 

(M 

(M 

403  7 

14 

37.8 

12.5 

2.1.3 

1.6 

1.5 

364.  1 

Third  riuarter... 

44.1.  6l 

38  1 

(*> 

{*) 

407  .1 

13 

37.9 

12.3 

25.6 

1.6 

.7 

368.  7 

Fourth  quarter 

438  o' 

38.  .1 

(*) 

(•) 

400.  4 

1.2 

37. 7 

12.  Oj 

2.1.7 

1.6 

.7 

361.  5 

1958: 

First  quiirter.  ... 

42.1  8, 

38  9 

(•) 

{*) 

386.9 

i 

1.6 

38.0 

12.0 

2.1  9 

1.6 

-1.7 

350.6 

Seconil  qinu-ter..! 

429  0 

39.3 

(•) 

(')  , 

389  7 

1.5, 

38  3 

11.8 

26.5 

1.6 

-1. 1 

352.4 

Third  quarter.. 

439  0 

39  7 

(') 

(')  , 

399  3 

1.5, 

38  6 

11.7 

26.9 

1.6 

-2.7 

363.  I 

Fourth  quarter  >  j 

4.13  0 

40.4 

(*) 

(•) 

412.6 

I.5j 

39  5 

11.9 

27. 6 

1.6 

.9 

372.  1 

'  Accidental  duniain'  to  fixed  capital  and  capital  outlays  charg’d  to  current  account. 

’  Les.s  than  l.'iO  million. 

'  Preliminary;  fourth  ({uiuter  by  Council  of  Economic  AdvI.siTS. 

*  Not  available. 

Notk.— Series  revised  N'ltlnnlnit  1946.  For  details,  see  V.  S.  Income  and  Output,  A  SuppUmtnt  to  the 
Xunef  of  Current  /tutineti,  IQ-W. 

Betall  will  not  m'cessarlly  aild  to  totals  becau.se  of  roiindinft. 

Sourw  l)ei>artment  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  D-11. — Rflalion  of  national  income  and  personal  income,  f!)2Q  5R 
IHillions  of  dolliirs] 


Period 

i 

1 

Nat  tonal 
liiponio 

i 

1 

1 

la>s.s: 

Plus: 

K(|UiiU: 

1  CoriM)- 
!  rate 

1  profits 
'  and  in¬ 
ven¬ 
tory 
'  valu- 
'  at  ion 
luljust- 
nient 

!  Contri- 
hiitiont 
1  for 
i  s<H'ial 

1  In.sur- 
1  anw 
! 

!  Exce.ss 
of 

!  wage 
!  ac- 
!  cruals 

1  over 
dis- 

1  burs*-- 
1  ments 

I 

(lov- 

ern- 

nient 

1  trans¬ 
fer 
pay- 
1  ments 

i 

'  IM'rsons 

!  Net 
Inter- 
i  est 
'  paid 
!  by 

1  gov- 
ern- 
1  nient 

1 

1 

Divl- 
1  (lends 

: 

Husi- 

lU-SS 

triuis- 

fer 

pay¬ 

ments 

iVr- 

scauil 

In- 

mnu* 

1929 . 

87.  H 

'  10.  1 

0  2 

j 

0  9 

1  0 

5  8 

1930 . 

75.  7 

1 

!  6.6 

.3 

1  . 

I  0 

1  0 

1 

5  5 

1931 . 

59.  7 

1.6 

.3 

2  1 

]  1 

4  1 

1932 . 

I  42. 5 

;  —2.0 

.3 

1  4 

1  1 

2.6 

2  1 

1933 . 

40.2 

-2.0 

.3 

1  5 

1  2 

• 

1934 . 

49.0 

1.  1 

.3 

1  6 

1.2 

1  1 

193.^ . 

57.  1 

2.9 

.3 

1  8 

1936 . 

64.  9 

.5.0 

.6 

2  9 

1  1 

4  5 

1937 . 

73.6 

6.2 

1.  8 

1  9 

1  2 

1938 . 

67.6 

4  3 

2.0 

2  4 

1  2 

3  2 

1939 . 

72.8 

.5.7 

2.  1 

2  5 

1  2 

3  8 

1940 . 

81.  6 

9.  1 

2.  3 

2  7 

1  3 

4  0 

1941 . 

104.  7 

14  5 

2.  8 

2  6 

1  3 

4  5 

s  1 

1942 . 

137.  7 

19.  7 

3.  5 

2  6 

1  5 

4  3 

1943 . 

170.3 

23.8 

4.5 

0.2 

2.5 

2.  1 

4.5 

.5  ; 

1,51.4 

1944 . 

182.6 

23.0 

.5.2 

-.2 

3.  1 

2.8 

4.7 

.5  ' 

16.5.7 

1945 . 

181.2 

18.  4 

6.  1 

5.6 

3  7 

4  7 

.  5 

171.2 

1946 . 

18()  9 

17.3 

6  0 

10  9 

4  5 

5  8 

1947 . 

198  2 

23  6 

5.  7 

11  1 

4  4 

1948 . 

2211.  5 

30.  8 

*5.2 

10  5 

4  5 

7  2 

- 

1949 . 

217.  7 

28  2 

5.  7 

II  6 

4  7 

19.50 . 

241.9 

35.  7 

6.9 

14  3 

4  8 

9  2 

22H  5 

1951 . 

279.3 

41.0 

8.2 

.  1 

11.6 

.5.0 

9.  0 

1.0 

2,56.7 

19.52 . 

292.  2 

37.  7 

8.6 

12  0 

5  0 

273  1 

19.53 . 

30.5.6 

37  3 

8.  7 

-.  1 

12.9 

.5.2 

9.2 

1  4 

288.3 

19,54 . 

301.  8 

33.  7 

9.  7 

15  0 

5  4 

9  8 

3 

289  H 

1955 . 

330.2 

43.  1 

11.0 

16  0 

5  4 

11  2 

5 

310  2 

19,56...... . 1 

349  4 

42.  9 

12.  3 

i7  1 

5  7 

12  0 

5 

330  5 

19.57 . 

3A4  0 

i\.  9 

14  2 

19  9 

6 

;i47  9 

19.58  I . 

359.6 

*36.2 

14  4 

24  4 

6.2 

12  3 

1.6 

3,53  4 

1 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1956:  First  quarter . 

1 

342.2  ! 

43.3 

I 

11.9 

16  6 

5  5 

11  7  ' 

1  5 

322  3 

Second  quarter  .. 

346.2  ! 

41.6  i 

12. 1 

17.0 

5.7 

12.0  1 

1.5 

328.7 

Third  quarter  .... 

3.50.8 

42.8  1 

12.5 

17.3 

5.8 

12.2  1 

15 

332.3 

Fourth  quarter  ... 

357.9 

44.0  1 

12.7 

17.6 

5.  9 

11  8  ' 

1.5 

338.1 

361.5 

43  7  ! 

14  0 

18  4 

342.3 

Second  quarter  ... 

364.  1 

42  0  I 

14.  1 

19  9 

6  2 

12  6  1 

1  6 

348.4 

Third  quarter  .... 

368.  7 

43.  1  1 

14  3 

20  0 

6.  2 

12  7  ‘ 

1.6 

351.8 

Fourth  quarter  ... 

361.5  i 

38.8  ; 

14.  2 

21.  3 

6.  2 

1.6 

349.7 

1958:  First  quarter. . 

350.6 

1 

31.3 

14.2 

.8 

22.5 

6.3 

12  0  1 
12.5  { 

1.6 

347  3 

Second  quarter  .. 

3.52.4 

32.5 

14.2 

.8 

24.6 

6.2 

12.4 

1.6 

349.8 

Third  quarter _ 

363. 1 

38  0 

14.7 

-1.5 

2.5.2 

6.2 

12.5  1 

1.6 

357.5 

Fourth  quarter' ... 

372. 1 

*43.0 

14.6 

24  9 

6.2 

11.8  i 

1.6 

359. 1 

'  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

•  Provisional. 

Note.— Series  revised  beginning  1946.  For  detail.s,  see  U.  S.  Income  and  Output,  .1  .Supplement  to  the 
Sunet  of  Current  Huiineie,  19.^9. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


Tabi.k  D  -12. — Sources  of  personal  income,  192Q-5S 
IRIIllon.s  of  dollars) 


Period 

Total 

tiersonal 

income 

Labor 
income 
(wage  and 
salary 
disbur's«>- 
inents 
and  other 
labor 
income)’ 

Proprietors' 
income  > 

^  Husi- 

profes¬ 

sional 

Rental 

income 

of 

persons 

Plvi- 

ilends 

Per¬ 

sonal 

interest 

income 

Trans¬ 
fer  pay¬ 
ments 

Less: 
Per- 
■sonal  i 
contrl-  1 
buttons; 
for 

social 
insur-  1 
ance  ; 

Non- 
agrlcul- 
tural 
|8'rsonal 
income  * 

1929 . . 

8.5.  8 

51.0 

6.0 

8.8 

.5.  4 

5.8 

7  4 

1.5 

0. 1  1 

77.7 

1930 . 

76.9 

46,7 

4  1 

7.  4 

4.8 

5.  5 

6.  9 

1.5 

.1  ! 

70.8 

1931 . 

6.5.  7 

.39.6 

3.2 

.5.6 

.3.8 

4.  1 

6.9 

2.7 

•2  1 

60.9 

1932 . 

,VI  1 

.30  9 

1.9 

.3.4 

2  7 

'2.6 

6.6 

2.2 

.2 

46.9 

1933 . 

47  2 

29  4 

2.  4 

.3.2 

2.0 

2.  1 

6.2 

2.  1 

.2 

4.3  6 

1934 . 

.53.6 

34.  1 

2  4 

4.6 

1.  7 

2.6 

6.  1 

2  2 

.2 

49  8 

193.V  . 

60  2 

.37  2 

.5.0 

.5.  4 

1.  7 

2.9 

,5.9 

2  4 

.2 

.53.9 

1936  . 

68  5 

42.5 

4.0 

6.5 

18 

4  .5 

,5.8 

3.5 

2 

6,3.2 

1937  . 

73  9 

46.  7 

.5.6 

7.  1 

2  1 

4.  7 

.5.9 

2.  4 

.6 

67  0 

1936.  . 

68.  6 

43.  6 

4  3 

6.  H 

■2.6 

3.2 

.5.8 

2.8 

62  8 

1939.  ..  . 

72  9 

46  6 

4.3 

7.3 

2.7 

3.8 

,5.8 

3.0 

■  6  1 

67.  1 

1940  . 

78.  7 

.50.  5 

4.6 

8.  4 

■2.9 

4  0 

.5.8 

3.  1 

.7  1 

72.6 

1941 . 

96.3 

62.  8 

6.  5 

10  9 

.3  5 

4.  5 

.5.8 

3.  1 

.H 

88.0 

1942 . 

123  5 

83.0 

10.0 

1.3.9 

4.  .5 

4  3 

.5.8 

3.  1 

12  i 

111  5 

1943 . 

151.  4 

106.  7 

11.4 

16.  8 

5.  1 

4.  5 

.5.8 

3.0 

1.8 

137.  6 

1944  . 

165.  7 

118.5 

II  5 

18.0 

5.  4 

4.  7 

6.2 

3.6 

2.2 

151  6 

194,V 

171  2 

119.  4 

11  8 

19  0 

.5.6 

4  7 

6.9 

6  2 

2.3 

1.56.8 

1946 

179  3 

113  8 

IS.  3 

21  3 

6  2 

.5.8 

7  6 

11  4 

2.0 

161.2 

1947... 

191.6 

12.5  2 

1.5.  5 

19  9 

6.5 

6.5 

8  2 

11.8 

2. 1 

172  8 

1946.. 

210.  4 

137  9 

17.8 

22.4 

7.3 

7.2 

8.7 

11.3 

■2.2 

189  2 

1949 

208  3 

137  4 

12.9 

•22.  7 

8  3 

7.5 

9  4 

12  4 

■22 

192.  1 

1950. 

228.5 

1.50.  2 

14  0 

■23  5 

9  0 

9  2 

10  3 

1.5.  1 

2.9 

211  3 

1951 

2.56  7 

17.5.  5 

16.3 

26  0 

9.  4 

9  0 

112 

12.6 

.34 

237.0 

1952 

273  1 

190  2 

1.5.  3 

•26.  9 

10.2 

9.0 

P2.  1 

13.2 

3.8 

2.54.3 

1953 

288.  3 

2(R  1 

13.3 

■27  4 

10.5 

9.2 

13.4 

14  3 

3.9 

271.5 

1954 

289.  8 

2ir2.  5 

12.7 

■27.8 

10.9 

9.8 

14  6 

16.2 

273.8 

1955 

310.  2 

218  0 

11.8 

30.4 

10.7 

II  2 

1.5  8 

17.5 

.5.2 

,  ^295. 0 

1956. 

XtO  5 

•2;i5.  2 

116 

30  8 

10.9 

12. 0 

17  0 

18.6 

.5.7 

315.  4 

1957 

347.  9 

247  1 

11.6 

31  4 

11.8 

12  4 

18.8 

21.5 

6.6 

332.  7 

1958 » 

3.N3  4 

24»i  2 

13.  2 

31.0 

P2  .  2 

12  3 

19  1 

2.5.  9 

H.  7 

336.  6 

.Seasonally  a<ljuste<l  annual  rates 

19.56 

First  oiiarter  . 

322  3 

229  0 

113 

30  7 

1(17 

11  7 

16.5 

18.  1 

.5.6 

307  6 

.seconfl  fjuarter 

328  7 

234  1 

113 

30.9 

10  7 

12  0 

16  9 

18  5 

.5.7 

313  9 

Third  quarter.. 

332  3 

236  2 

II  9 

30.8 

10  9 

12  2 

17  2 

18.8 

5. 7 

316  9 

Fourfhquarfer 

338  1 

241.2 

12  0 

.30  9 

II  2 

11  8 

17  6 

19  1 

.5.9 

322  5 

19.57: 

First  (luarter  . 

342  3 

244  2 

11.5 

31  1 

II  4 

12  5 

18  2 

20.  0 

6.6 

327  2 

Second  quarter 

348  4 

247  3 

11.6 

31  4 

11.7 

12  6 

18  7 

21.5 

6  6 

333  2 

Third  (piarter  . 

351  8 

249  6 

118 

31  7 

12  II 

12  7 

19  0 

21  6 

6  7 

336  3 

Fourth  quarter 

349  7 

247  2 

11.5 

31  3 

12  2 

12  (1 

19  1 

22  9 

6.6 

.T34  6 

19.58 

First  ouarter.  . 

.347  3 

242  6 

P2.6 

30.6 

12  1 

12  5 

19  3 

24  2 

6.7 

331.0 

Secon*!  quarter 

.349  8 

242  4 

13  4 

30  7 

12  1 

12  4 

19  3 

26  2 

6.7 

332  8 

Third  quarter 

357  5 

249  0 

13  .3 

31  1 

12  2 

12  5 

19  4 

26  8 

5.9 

340  7 

Fourth  quarter* 

3.59  1 

150  6 

1.3  3 

31  8 

12  3 

11  8 

19.5 

26  5 

6.8 

342  3 

i  _  _  .1 


•Thr  total  of  wapr  and  salary  distninw'niPiits  ami  other  laltor  income  ditlers  from  compensation  of  em- 
|ilo>ees  in  Table  P-S)  in  that  it  excludes  employer  contributions  for  social  insurant  and  excludes  the  excess 
'll  wape  accruals  ox-er  wape  disbursements. 

’Excludes  ineome  resultlnp  from  net  reductions  of  inventories  and  pives  credit  in  comptitinp  income 
to  net  additions  to  Inventories  diirinp  the  iterlod. 

'  Data  for  IBa*  f."!  differ  from  those  in  Table  PM  l)ecause  of  revisions  by  the  Department  of  .\pricullure 
not  yet  incoriKtratisI  into  the  national  income  accounts. 

'  N’oiiaprieultural  ineome  Is  |H-rsonal  income  exclusive  of  net  income  of  unin(or|)orated  farm  enterprises, 
farm  wapes,  ixpriciilt ural  net  interest,  and  net  divhlends  paid  by  agricultural  corporations. 

*  Preliminary;  fourth  ((uarter  by  Council  of  Econondc  Advisers. 

Note.  Series  revi.s*‘d  bx-ginninp  15t46  For  details,  see  I’,  .S.  Incomi  and  Onlpiit,  A  Suppltmenl  lo  Ike 
•'•'anvif  of  Current  Hunintfe,  IH.W. 

Detail  will  not  nec-essarily  add  to  totals  Itet-ause  of  roundinp. 

tiource'  Department  of  ComnierO'  (exci'pt  as  noted). 
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Tabi.e  D-13. — Disposition  of  personal  income,  192^58 


Period 

Personal 

Income 

Less: 
Personal 
taxes  ' 

Kqiials: 

Dispos¬ 

able 

personal 

income 

I>ess: 

Personal 

con¬ 

sumption 

expendi¬ 

tures 

Equals: 

Personal 

saving 

j  Saving  a<! 

1  percent 
of  dls- 
j  iKi.-iahlf 
j  personal 
Income 
'(percent)’ 

Hillions  of  dollars 

1929 . 

8.5.8 

2.6 

83. 1 

79.0 

4.2 

.5.0 

1930 . 

76.9 

2.5 

74  4 

71.0 

3.4 

4  5 

1931 . 

65.7 

1.9 

6:1.8 

61  3 

2.5 

'  3.9 

1932  . 

,50.  1 

1.5 

48.7 

49.3 

-.6 

,  -1.3 

1933  . 

47.2 

1.5 

4.5.7 

46.4 

1  -1,4 

1934 . 

.53.6 

1.6 

52.0 

51.9 

1  .2 

1935  . 

60.2 

1.9 

.58.3 

.56.3 

2.0 

3  .5 

1936  . 

68.5 

2.3 

66.2 

62.6 

3.6 

54 

1937  . - .  . 

73.9 

2.9 

71.0 

67.3 

3.7 

5.3 

1938 .  . 

68.6 

2.9 

6.5.7 

64  6 

1  1 

IS 

1939  . . 

72.9 

2.4 

70.4 

f>7.  (> 

2.9 

4  1 

1940  . . 

78.7 

2.6 

76.1 

71  9 

4  2 

'  ,5.  ,5 

1941 . 

96.3 

3.3 

93  0 

81  9 

11.  1 

11  9 

1942  .  .  . 

123  .  5 

6.0 

117.5 

89.  7 

■27.8 

•23  S 

1943  . . 

1.51.4 

17.8 

133  5 

100.  5 

33  0 

•24.7 

1944  .  . 

165.7 

18.9 

146.8 

109.8 

36  9 

■25  -2 

1945 . 

171.2 

20.9 

1.50.  4 

1-21.7 

•28.  7 

19  1 

1946 . 

179.3 

18.7 

160  6 

147  I 

1.3.  5 

8.4 

1947 . 

191.6 

21.5 

170.  1 

ia5. 4 

4.7 

2,  h 

1948 . 

210.  4 

21.  1 

189  3 

178.3 

11.0 

.5.8 

1949 . 

308.3 

18.7 

189  7 

181.2 

8.5 

'  4  .5 

1950 . 

228.5 

20.8 

207.  7 

19,5.0 

12.6 

6.1 

1951 . 

2.56.7 

29.2 

•227.  5 

•209.8 

17.  7 

7.  H 

19.52 . 

27:i.  1 

34.  4 

238.7 

219  8 

18.9 

7.9 

195:1 . 

288.3 

3.5.8 

•252.  5 

•232  6 

19.8 

7  9 

19,54 . . . 

289.8 

:t2.9 

2.56  9 

•238. 0 

18.9 

7.3 

19.V5 . 

310.  2 

.35.  7 

274.4 

2.56.9 

17.5 

H.4 

19.56 . 

:i.io.  5 

40.  1 

290  5 

269.4 

21.  1 

7.2 

1957 . 

:M7.9 

42.7 

.305.  1 

284.4 

•3).  7 

fy.H 

19,58  • . 

35.3.4 

43. 0 

310.  5 

290.6 

19.9 

6  4 

Seaeonatlt  adjusted  annual  rates 

19.56:  First  quarter . 

322.3 

39.2 

283.  1 

•26.5.  2 

17.9 

6  3 

.s^-cond  quarter . 

:i28  .  7 

39.9 

•288.8 

•267.  2 

21  6 

7.  ,5 

Third  quarter . 

.332. 3 

40.2 

292.  1 

269  7 

•22.  4 

4.  f 

Fourth  quarter . 

:i38. 1 

40.9 

•297. 2 

27.5.4 

21  7 

7  3 

19.57:  First  quarter . 

342.3 

42.3 

;ioo.  0 

•279.8 

•3).  3 

ti.h 

Second  quarter . 

348.  4 

42.  7 

:ia5. 7 

•282.5 

•23  2 

7  H 

Third  quarter . 

351.8 

43.  1 

:i08. 7 

•288.3 

•20  4 

rt  ♦> 

Fourth  quarter . 

349.7 

43. 0 

:i06  .  8 

•287.  2 

19.6 

ti.4 

19.58:  First  quarter . - . 

347.3 

42.  3 

;io.5. 0 

•286.2 

18.  8 

Secono  quarter . 

349.8 

42.  3 

:io7. 5 

•288.  3 

19.  2 

fi.:* 

Third  quarU*r . 

3.57.  5 

4;t.  5 

314.  0 

•291.5 

2-2  .  5 

4.  J 

Fourth  quarter  * . 

3.59.  1 

4:1.7 

31.5.  4 

•296.5 

19.  U 

1 

fi.O 

'  Includes  also  such  items  as  fines,  iienalties,  and  donations. 

*  Annual  percentages  are  based  on  data  In  millions  of  dollars,  and  may  tiierefore  differ  slightly  from  («'r- 
eentages  computed  on  the  basis  of  figures  shown  in  this  table. 

>  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers. 

Note.  -Series  revised  la-ginning  HMti.  For  details,  se»‘  .S.  hieotnt  and  Output,  A  Siipftlrmtnl  l<>  th 
t^urrtt  of  Current  Hiteineet.  1959. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  iM'caust*  of  rounding. 

.'Source:  Department  of  Commero*  (exo'pt  as  noted). 


Tabi  f.  r)-14. —  Total  and  prr  capita  disposable  personal  income  and  personal  consumption 
expenditures,  in  current  and  1958  prices,  1929-58 


Period 

Total  disposable 
personal  Income 
(billions  of 
dollars) 

Per  capita  dis¬ 
posable  personal 
Income  (dollars) 

Total  personal 
consumption 
expenditures 
(billions  of 
dollars) 

Per  capita  per¬ 
sonal  consump-  r,.,,,.., 

tlon  expendl-  r®?"' 

tures  (dollars)  | 

sands)’ 

Current 

prices 

19.18 
prices  ' 

Current 

prices 

1958 
prices  > 

Current 

prices 

1958 
prices  > 

Current 

prices 

19.18  : 
prices  •  1 

1929  . 

83  1 

139  9 

682 

1,148 

79.0 

132.9 

648 

li 

1,091  n  121,875 

1930  . 

74  4 

128.  5 

604 

1,043 

71.0 

122.6 

576 

995  123,188 

1931 . 

63.8 

121.  1 

.114 

97.1 

61.3 

116.4 

494 

937  124. 149 

1932  . 

48.7 

102.9 

.389 

822 

49.3 

104.2 

395 

835  124,949 

1933  . 

4.1.7 

102.  1 

364 

812 

46.  4 

103.6 

369 

824  125, 690 

1934 . 

.12.0 

112.0 

411 

886 

51.9 

111.8 

410 

884  126,485 

1935.- . 

.18.3 

122.5 

4.18 

962 

56.3 

118.3 

442 

929  127,362 

1930 . 

66.2 

137.7 

.117 

1,075 

62.6 

130.2 

488 

1,015  128,181 

1937 . 

71.0 

142.6 

551 

1.  106 

67.3 

135.  I 

.122 

1,048  1  128,961 

19311  . 

6.1.7 

134.3 

.mi 

1,033 

64.6 

132.2 

497 

1,016  129,969 

1939 . 

70.4 

146.  5 

.138 

1,119 

67.6 

140.5 

516 

1,073  131.028 

1940...- . 

76.  1 

1.16.9 

.176 

1. 188 

71.9 

148.2 

.144 

1,122  132.122 

1941 . 

93.0 

182.3 

697 

1,367 

81.9 

160.5 

614 

1.‘204  133,402 

1942 . 

117.5 

208.0 

871 

1,.142 

89.7 

158.8 

661 

1,177  134,860 

1943  . 

133.5 

222.6 

977 

1.628 

100.5 

167.6 

735 

1, 225  136,  rj9 

1944 . 

146.8 

241.0 

1,060 

1,741 

109.8 

180.4 

794 

1,304  138,397 

1945  . 

l.Kl.  4 

241.3 

1,07.1 

1.726 

121.7 

195.  3 

870 

1,396  139.928 

1946 . 

160.6 

237.  5 

1. 136 

1,680 

147.  1 

217.6 

1,040 

1..'38  141,389 

1M7  . 

170  1 

219.  8 

1. 180 

165.  4 

213.  7 

1, 148 

1,483  144,126 

194H . 

189.3 

■227.3 

1/291 

1,  .VV) 

178.3 

214.  1 

1/216 

l’460  146.631 

1949  . 

189  7 

229.9 

1,271 

I..14I 

181.2 

219.  6 

1,214 

1.  472  149,  188 

1950 . 

207.7 

249.  3 

l,.369 

1.643 

195. 0 

234.  1 

1,286 

1,  .144  151, 683 

1951 . 

227.5 

2.12.8 

1,474 

1,638 

209.8 

233.  1 

1,3.19 

1,510  1  154,360 

1962 . 

238.7 

2.19.5 

1,.120 

1,612 

219.8 

2:18.9 

1,400 

1,522  1.17,028 

1953 . 

2.12.  .1 

272.4 

1,582 

1,707 

2:12.6 

251.0 

1,457 

1,572  1.19.636 

19.14 . 

2.16.9 

276.2 

1..182 

1,701 

238.0 

25,1.9 

1,466 

1,576  162,417 

1955 . 

274.4 

29.1.7 

1,661 

1,790 

256.9 

276.9 

1.5.15 

1,676  1  165,270 

19.56 . 

290.5 

308.3 

1,727 

l,6^3 

269.4 

286.0 

1,602 

1,701  168,176 

1957 . 

.mi.  1 

31.3.  3 

1,782 

1,610 

284.4 

292.0 

1,661 

1,705  171,196 

1958 « . 

310.  .1 

.310.  .1 

1.7M 

1,784 

290.6 

290.6 

1,670 

1, 670  174. 064 

8ea.sonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

19.56:  First  Quarter . 

283. 1 

.304.7 

1,694 

1,823 

261.2 

285.5 

1,587 

1,708  167,1.18 

Second  quarter... 

288.8 

.308.5 

1, 721 

1,639 

267.2 

28,1.5 

1,592 

1,701  167,828 

Third  quarter _ 

292.1 

.308.1 

1,733 

1,828 

269.7 

284.5 

1,600 

1, 688  168, 601 

Fourth  quarter... 

297.2 

311.2 

1,7.14 

1,8.37 

275.4 

288.4 

1,626 

1.703  169.421 

1957:  First  Quarter . 

300.0 

312.2 

1,763 

1,835 

279.8 

291.2 

1,644 

1,711  l|  170,151 

.-t.'cond  quarter... 

.mi.  7 

315.2 

1,789 

1,844 

282.5 

291.2 

1,654 

1,701  170,8.39 

Third  quarter _ 

308.7 

314.7 

1.799 

1,834 

288.3 

293.9 

1,680 

1,713  .  171,612 

Fourth  quarter... 

.306.8 

.311.8 

1,780 

1.809 

287.2 

291.9 

1,666 

1,693  n  172,393 

19,58:  First  quaner . 

.mi.o 

306.8 

1,762 

1,773 

286.2 

287.9 

1,614 

1.661  173.054 

Second  quarter... 

307.5 

306.9 

1,770 

1,766 

288.3 

287.7 

1,660 

1,657  173,701 

Third  quarter _ 

314. 0 

.313. 1 

1,800 

1,795 

291.5 

290.6 

1,671 

1.666  174,460 

Fourth  quarter 

31.1.  4 

314.  5 

1,800 

1,795 

296.5 

295  6 

1,692 

1.687  175,2.13 

'  Dollitr  (><!tiinato.s  in  riinvnt  prici-s  dividpd  by  the  consumer  price  index  on  a  19AH  base  (usine  ll-montli 
sveraite).  Personal  consumption  exijenditures  in  this  table  therefore  differ  from  the  data  in  Table  D-2. 

*Popiilullon  of  the  continental  rnlUMl  States  includinR  armed  forces  overseas.  Annual  data  are  for 
July  1;  quarterly  data  are  for  middle  of  |)erio<l. 

•  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

N’otk.  Annual  flitun's  for  total  income  and  ex|)enditures  in  IQ-SN  prices  and  for  |)er  capita  income  and 
rt^nditures  in  current  pria-s  an-  computed  from  data  in  millions  of  dollars. 

Series  revised  h»-(jinninR  l#4ti.  For  details,  see  V.  S.  fneome  and  Output,  A  Supplement  to  the  Surref  of 
Ckneiit  Hutinett,  19.19. 

Sources:  I)e|>artment  of  Commerce,  Department  of  lyahor,  and  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers 
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Tabi.e  D  15. —  Ftnancial  saving  hy  individuals,  t9.V)-  i.V 


|Hllll<m.s  of  ilolliirs] 


IVrind 

1  Cur-  '  Ings 

1  rency  and 
Totali  and  '  loan 
bank  a,s,so- 
de-  cla- 
posits*  tlon 

1  shan's' 

1  1  ! 

.Securities 

1'.  S.  other,  Cor- 
sav-  i  gov-  (xirate 
logs  1  ern-  :  and 
t>onds'nieiit>i  other 

Pri¬ 

vate 

liisiir- 

aiHx- 

re- 

servi's* 

i  (lov- 
ern 

Non-  ment  ' 
in-  iliistir- 
so  red  1  ance 
(M'li'  !  and 

SiOll  (M'll- 

funds!  slon 

I  n- 
serves* 

' 

l/CSS: 

Mort¬ 

gage 

debt" 

1919. 

4.24 

1  (M  0  04, 

-0.83 

0.  66 

1 

-0.  87  -0.62 

1.72 

0  05  1 .  .'«l 

0  .0 

1940. 

4,2.1! 

2.  9,1  . 20' 

-.41 

.,86 

-.84'  -.44 

1.85 

0.4  I  30 

8.4 

1941 

10.  .41 

4.84'  .36 

2.64 

2.  7.4 

..•18  -..40 

‘2  14 

(IX  1 . 86 

im2. 

29.  28 

10. 95  25 

10.  .13 

7.98 

■2.  34  . 01 

2.  49 

12  2  .4  .4 

10 

194.1. 

38.  69 

16  20  .  .4.4, 

14  14 

11.  14 

3.25  -.26 

2  85 

•20  3. 92 

-.:t8 

1944. 

41  39; 

17.57,  .81 

1.4  71 

11.80 

4.  sWi  -.»»« 

3  21 

CO  4  96 

-  a4 

1945. 

37  .Til 

19  01  1.06^ 

9  93 

6.8.4 

4  23  -1  16 

3  46 

9.1  .4  14 

22 

1946.. 

14  m 

10.61  1.18! 

-1.  41 

.96 

-2.40  (•) 

3  42 

30  3.  .4.4 

3.  CiO 

1947. 

6.  45 

2. 07  1  '20 

2  42 

2  01 

-.28!  ,(i<) 

,1.64 

.30'  3  49 

1  62 

1948. 

2.69 

-1.78  1.19 

3.  12 

1  60 

40  1  12 

3  75 

40  .1  .47 

4  72 

1949. 

2.09j 

-1.38:  l.sM 

2  19 

1.  46 

.  '20,  .  73 

3.71 

fiO  2  14 

4.  12 

19.40. 

.931 

3.74  1.44 

‘.10 

.25 

-.07I  .71 

3.  92 

90  1  09 

7  '29 

19,41. 

10.  87! 

6.00'  2.07; 

4.1 

-.47 

-.77  1.67 

4  06 

1  :i.x!  1  24 

6,  .49 

19.42 

12.  9.4' 

7  14  3.a4' 

3  44 

(HI 

1.28  2  07 

4.  88 

1  .41  4  40 

6  .42 

19,4.1. 

10.  73 

4  9;i  .1.61' 

3.  .19 

20 

1  88  1 . 32 

.4.  (H 

1  84  .1  24 

7  :«) 

19.44, 

9,  19i 

.4.41  4  4,4; 

.22 

.60 

-.95:  .47 

.4,38 

193  263 

9  01 

19,4,4... 

6, 9;i 

3.81  4  79 

ty 

.26 

3.  29,  2.  73 

.4.  49 

2. 08  3  09 

11.91 

19.46. 

1.1.  62 

4  87  4  8.1' 

,4.  16 

-.01* 

2  98  '  2.  '27 

.4,  I’d 

2  41  3  49 

10.  38 

19,47. 

16.  62! 

.4.  64,  4.  80 

6.  (72 

-1  91 

3.  931  3.  99 

.4.  13 

2.  68  :(.  (W 

8.  25 

19.46: 

First  Quarter.. 

.4.  Ih| 

-.14  1(18, 

•2.89 

16 

2. 35  37 

1.'28 

.60  77 

2  48 

Pecond  quarter.. 

2.25I 

44  1.42 

.88 

-.08 

.19'  .  ,46 

1  .14 

60,  1  .48 

2.  7.4 

Third  quarter. 

.1.21' 

1.62  .  67! 

.83 

-.08 

.  30'  62 

1.  ,v. 

CO  IM 

2.  76 

Fourth  quarter. 

.1. 12, 

■2  94  l.,47; 

.46 

-.  10 

-.(W  .72 

1  46 

.  60.  21 

2. 39 

19.47: 

First  riuarter.. 

,4.  .42 

.151  .99' 

2.  43 

-..48 

1.871  1.15 

1.22 

.  67  .  7.1 

1 9.1 

Second  quarter.. 

2.87 

.72!  1.62 

1  (12 

-  . 

.12:  1.37 

1.15 

67'  1  44 

2  19 

Third  quarter. 

4.861 

2.  20  .  49 

‘2.  16 

-.  49 

1.87  .77 

1.52 

.67'  .76 

•2.20 

Fourth  quarter. 

3.  361 

2,48  171: 

.41 

-.38 

08  . 70 

1  2.4 

.67i  .15 

1  92 

19.48: 

i  ! 

1 

First  Quarter... 

4.  ,45 

40'  1  32 

.96 

-.01 

-.28  1.25 

1  2:1 

.65  -  •2.4 

1  51 

.Second  quarter.. 

1.20i 

1  14  1  82i 

— .  77 

-.  19 

-.731  1.4 

1.  15 

.  6,4  72 

■2  1.4 

Third  quarter.  - . 

.4. 221 

5.14  671 

-1  42 

-.  16 

-1.80  .44 

1  34 

.65  19 

2.  79 

Iiicrcust-  111 
•Irlil 


('dll  <icnr- 
simuT  itic.s 

•  Icf't  ■  Id.illS' 


(•  XI  d  £1 

1  01  -  ai 
.00  -  II 

-2  W.  27 
-1  («  Sk 
14  1  .IX 

4x  1  IX 

2  :I2  -2  :I4 
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I  Individuals'  sitvinn,  in  addition  to  ixTsonal  holdiniis,  rovors  saving  of  iiniiuxirixirafi'd  business,  trust 
fund.s,  and  nonprofit  instittitions  In  the  forms  st)»“oified. 

*  Include.s  currency,  demand  deiKisits,  time  and  savings  deposits,  shares  and  deiaislts  in  crixlit  unidtis, 
and  the  (lostal  savings  system. 

•  Includes  armed  forces  leave  bonds  and  other  I'.  S.  (lovi'rnment  txmds  (except  savings  bondsi  and  all 
si'curities  issued  by  State  and  Icm-.iI  governments. 

*  Includes  insured  (tension  res«-rves. 

4  Includes  Social  Swurity  funds.  State  and  local  retirement  systems,  etr 

'  .Mortgage  debt  to  institutions  on  one-  to  four-family  nonfarm  dwellings. 

t  Con.sumer  debt  owed  to  coriwrations,  largelv  attributable  to  purchasa's  of  automobiles  and  other  dm 
able,  consumer  goods,  although  including  some  debt  arl.sing  from  purcha.s*‘.s  of  consumption  goods.  I’liliry 
loans  on  (Jovernment  and  jirivate  life  in.suranci*  have  been  deducted  from  tho.s<>  items  of  saving 

‘  Change  in  bank  loans  made  for  the  purixise  of  inirchasing  or  carrying  securities 

•  Ia'ss  than  $4  million. 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  txmeept  of  .saving  shown  above,  there  are  other  cornx-pts  ol  individuals 
saving,  with  varying  degns-s  of  coverage,  currently  in  u.se.  The  series  with  the  most  ("omplete  (siverage. 
the  irersonal  saving  estimates  of  ‘.he  Department  of  Commerci',  is  derived  as  the  dltleretio*  tx'twism  iiersonal 
income  and  expenditures.  Conceptually,  Commerext  saving  includes  the  fol  owlng  items  not  included  in 
S*‘cutifies  and  Exchange  Commission  saving:  Housing  and  farm  and  uninco.-jKirated  business  Investment 
in  inventories  and  plant  and  e(|Ui|iment,  net  of  depreciation  and  lncrea,se  in  debt.  (Jovernment  insuranct 
is  excluded  from  the  Commerce  saving  serli-s.  For  a  n-conclliation  of  the  two  series,  six*  Swurttles  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  Stalitlieal  HnlUtin,  OctobiT  19.4H. 

Revisions  foi  1957-58  in  the  consumer  cnvlit  statistics  of  the  Hoard  of  (lovernora  of  the  Fi'deral  Reserve 
System  have  not  yet  hexui  incoriiorated  into  these  estimates. 

Detail  will  not  nece.s.sarily  .idd  to  totals  N'caiise  of  rounding 

Source:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Table  D-17. — A'oninstitutional  population  and  thr  labor  Jorcf,  1929-5S 


Civilian  labor  force 

! 

Total 

- 

- - 

... 

_  - 

lalK)r 

Period 

.Vonin- 

stitu- 

labor 

foro' 

Employment  * 

1 

force  as 
percent 

I'nemploy- 
ment  as  per- 

tional 

(includ- 

forces  ' 

—  - 

I’ni'in  ^ 

of  non- 

cent  of  civil- 

|K>pU- 

lation  > 

ing 

arnuHl 

Total 

.Vftri- 

Non- 

ploy-  1 

in-stitu- 

tional 

ian  lalHir 
force 

forces)  ' 

Total 

cul¬ 

tural 

cul¬ 

tural 

1 

lation 

Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

I 

’erceiit 

Old  definitions:* 

1 

1929. 

{’) 

49,440 

260 

49.  180 

47,630 

10,  4.50 

37, 

180 

1.550 

(») 

3  -J 

1930. 

(*) 

,50,080 

260 

49,820 

45,  480 

10. 340 

35, 

140 

4. 340 

(•) 

8.  7 

1931. 

(>) 

50.680 

260 

.50,  420 

42,  400 

10.  290 

32, 

no 

8.020! 

(») 

1.5.9 

1932. 

. 

(>) 

51.  2.50 

2.50 

51. OtK) 

38,940 

10,  170 

28, 

770 

12, 060' 

(>) 

•a  6 

1933. 

(>) 

51,840 

2.50 

51,  .590 

:)8.  760 

10. 090 

28. 

670 

12. 830 

(») 

24  it 

1934. 

(>) 

.52,  490 

2»'>0 

52.  230 

40.  890 

9.  9<NI 

30. 

990 

n.340i 

(>) 

21  7 

193.5. 

(*) 

.53. 140 

270 

52,  870 

42,260 

10.  no 

32. 

1.50 

10,6101 

(>) 

20  1 

1936. 

.  . 

(>) 

.53,  740 

;ioo 

.53.  440 

44,410 

10.  INK) 

34. 

410 

9,030 

(») 

16  <1 

1937. 

(») 

,54,  320 

320 

.54.  INN) 

46.  ;<oo 

9,820 

36. 

480 

7,  7(X)j 

(>) 

14  3 

1938. 

(*) 

.54.  9.50 

340 

.54.  610 

44.  220 

9,690 

34, 

.530 

10,390 

(») 

19.0 

1939. 

(>) 

.55,  600 

370 

W.  230 

45.  7.50 

9. 610 

36. 

140 

9.  480! 

(») 

17  2 

1940. 

100.  :i80 

,56. 180 

.540 

55. 640 

47,520 

9.  .540 

37, 

980 

8.  120! 

,56.0 

14  6 

1941. 

. 

101,  ,520 

,57,630 

1.620 

.55,  910 

.50,3.50 

9,  100 

41. 

ZVI 

5,  .560' 

.56.7 

9  9 

1942. 

102, 610 

60,380 

3,970 

.56,  410 

.53,  7,50 

9.  2.50 

44. 

.5(NI 

2.  6«i0 

,58.8 

4  7 

1943. 

10.3, 660 

64.  .560 

9,020 

.5.5,  .540 

.54,  470 

9. 080 

45, 

390 

1.  070; 

62.3 

19 

1944. 

1(H.630 

6«>,  (^0 

11.  410 

.54. 630 

.53,960 

8,9.50 

45, 

010 

670 

63.  1 

1  2 

194.5. 

195.  520 

6.5,290 

11,430 

,53,860 

52, 820 

8.  .580 

44. 

240 

1,040 

61  9 

1  9 

1946. 

l',)6,  ,520 

60. 970 

3,4.50 

57.  .520 

.55,  2.50 

8.;no 

46, 

930 

2,  270 

.57.  2 

3  9 

1947. 

. 

107,  608 

61,758 

1.  .590 

60,  168 

.58,  (r27 

8.266 

49. 

761 

2.  142. 

.57,4 

3  6 

1948. 

108,632 

62,898 

1,4.56 

61.  442 

.59,  378 

7,973 

51. 

405 

2.064 

.57.9 

3  1 

1949. 

.  . 

109,  773 

63.  721 

1.616 

62.  105 

.58,  710 

8. 026 

.50, 

684 

3.395 

.58.0 

6  :> 

19,50. 

110,929 

64.  749 

1.6.50 

63. 099 

.59.  9.57 

7,  .507 

.52. 

4.50 

1 

3. 142' 

,58.  4 

6  0 

19,51. 

. 

112,075 

65,9^ 

3,097 

62.884 

61.(KV5 

7,a54 

.53. 

951 

1.  879' 

.58.9 

3  0 

1952. 

113,270 

66,  .560 

3.  .594 

62.  9«'i6 

61,293 

6,805 

.54, 

488 

1.673| 

.58  8 

2  7 

19,53. 

11.5,094 

67,362 

3.547 

6:1. 815 

62.  213 

6,  .562 

55. 

651 

1,602 

.58.5 

1954. 

116,219 

67. 818 

3.3M) 

64,  468 

61,238 

6,.VH 

54, 

734 

3,230 

58.  4 

,5  0 

19,55. 

117,388 

68.896 

3,048 

6.5.  847 

63.  193 

6.730 

56. 

4»>4 

2,6.54 

.58.7 

4  0 

19,56. 

118.734 

70,387 

2.8.57 

67,530 

64,979 

6.  .585 

.58, 

;)94 

2,5.51 

.59.3 

3  S 

19,57. 

120,  445 

70.  761 

2,797 

67.964 

65,  272 

6,229 

.59, 

043 

2.693 

.58.7 

1  0 

-New  definitions:* 

1947. 

107,608 

61.758 

1..590 

60. 168 

.57,812 

8,2.56 

49. 

.Vi7 

2,3.561 

.57  4 

3  it 

1948 

108.632 

62.898 

1.4.56 

61.  442 

.59. 117 

7,960 

51. 

1.56 

2.  325 

.57.9 

3  H 

1949. 

109,  773 

63,721 

1.616 

62. 105 

.58.  423 

8,017 

.50, 

406 

3,682 

.58  0 

5  9 

1950. 

110.929 

64.  749 

1,650 

63.099 

.59.  748 

7.  497 

.52, 

261 

3.351 

58  4 

5.  3 

1951. 

112, 075 

65,983 

3. 097 

^.884 

60,784 

7,048 

.53. 

736 

2.099 

.58.9 

3  3 

1952. 

113,270 

66.  .560 

3.  .594 

62.966 

61,  035 

6.792 

.54. 

243 

l.932i 

.58  8 

3  I 

19,53. 

11.5.094 

67,362 

3.  .547 

6.3.  815 

61.945 

6,  va 

.5.5, 

390 

.,870! 

.58  5 

2.9 

19,54. 

116,219 

67. 818 

3.  .3.50 

64.  468 

60.  890 

6,495 

.54, 

395 

3.  .578; 

.58.4 

r>  ti 

19,55. 

117,388 

68,896 

3.(M8 

6,5.848 

62.  944 

6,  718 

.56. 

225 

2.904 

.58.7 

4  4 

19,56. 

118.734 

70.387 

2,8.57 

67.  .530 

64.708 

6,572 

.58. 

135 

2.822 

.59  3 

4  2 

19,57. 

120.  44.5 

70.  744 

2.797 

67.946 

6.5.011 

6.222 

.58. 

789 

2.986 

.58  7 

4  3 

19,58. 

121,950 

71,284 

2.6.37 

68,647 

6.3.966 

5.844 

58, 

122 

4.681' 

.58.5 

N 

Sw  footnotos  at  end  of  table. 


Table  D-17. — Momnstitutional  population  and  the  labor  force,  1929-58 — Continurd 


I’erifKl 

Nonin- 
stitu- 
tional 
popu- 
lat  ion  ' 

Total 

labor 

force 

(includ¬ 

ing 

arme«l 
forces)  I 

.Armed 
forces  • 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employment  • 

Agri- 

Total  1  cul-  1 

; 

r  ! 

1  nem-l 

ploy-  j 
ment  *  1 

1 

1 

Total 
labor 
force  as 
percent 
of  non- 
institu- 
tional 
twpu- 
lation 

I’nemploy- 
ment  as  per¬ 
cent  of  civil¬ 
ian  labor 
force 

Season- 

iu^allyad- 

justed 

Thousands  of  p«'rson.s  14  years  of  age  and  over  j 

Percent 

.New  definitions  > 

19.16:  January . 

116,080 

68,691 

2,916 

65,77.1  62.664 

.1.625 

57,059 

3,092 

58  1 

4  7 

10 

February  . 

116, 180 

68. 397 

2.906 

6.1.491  62,3.14 

5.463 

56,891 

3. 136 

,17  9 

4  8 

It 

March . 

116,293 

68.606 

2.893 

6.1,913  62,787 

5.662 

57. 124 

3.  12.1; 

.18  2 

4  7 

4.  A 

April . 

118,367 

69.  434 

2, 679 

66,555  63,799 

6,386 

57,410 

2.  751' 

.16,  7 

4  1 

it 

May . 

11 8,  .137 

70,711 

2.865 

67,846  64,9.10 

7,120 

57,830 

2,696 

.19,  7 

4  3 

H 

June . 

118,632 

72.  274 

2,844 

69,430  66,027 

7,619 

.18. 166 

3,403' 

60.9 

4  9 

1  i 

July . 

118,762 

72,  325 

2.636 

69,489)  66.3.14 

7,674 

58,680 

3,134 

(X).  9 

4  .1 

14 

.August . 

118,891 

71,787 

2.84(1 

68,9471  66,420 

7,237 

59.  184 

2.527 

60.4 

3.7 

4.1 

.''!ei)teml)er. . 

119,(B7 

70,896 

2.827 

66.0691  6.1.774 

7,376 

.18.  395 

2.29.1 

,19  6 

3.4 

4.0 

October . 

119, 198 

70,905 

2.823 

66.082'  6.1, 9.M 

7,168 

58,  785 

2.  127 

.19.5 

3. 1 

4.0 

.November.. 

119,  344 

70,560 

2.828 

67,7321  65,084 

6, 190 

58,893 

2.648 

.19  1 

3.9 

It 

Ib-cember... 

119,  481 

69. 8.V1 

2,626 

67,029  64,306 

5,1611  .19.199 

2,723 

,18.  5 

4  1 

4.1 

19.17:  January . 

119, 614 

68.638 

2.617 

6.1.821  62,  .178 

4,935 

57,643 

3.244, 

.17  4 

4  9 

4.t 

F'ebruary  . 

119,745 

69. 128 

2.617 

66.311'  63,190 

5. 195 

.17,996 

3. 121' 

.17.7 

4  7 

4.t 

.March . 

119,899 

69.  .162 

2,616 

66,746  63.861 

5,434 

58,431 

2,862 

.18  0 

4  3 

■1.9 

April . 

120,057 

69,771 

2,620 

66.9.11  64.261 

.1,  755 

.18.506 

2.690 

.18  1 

4.0 

4.0 

■Afay . 

120.  199 

70,714 

2.621 

67,893  61,178 

6,619 

,18.  519 

2,715 

58  8 

4  0 

4.1 

June . 

120,383 

72.661 

2.619 

69.842  66.  .VM 

7,534 

.18.970 

3.337; 

60  4 

4  8 

4.t 

July . 

120.  ,179 

73,051 

2.623 

70.228  67,221 

7,772 

59.  449 

3. 007 

60.6 

4  3 

4t 

August . 

120,713 

71,833 

Z839 

68,994  66.385 

6,823 

.19,  .162 

2.609 

.19  5 

3.8 

4.t 

.'September. . 

120. 842 

71,044 

2.819 

66. 225 1  61.674 

6,518 

.19. 1.16 

2.552 

.18.6 

3  7j 

4.S 

October . 

120.983 

71,299 

2,786 

68.  .11 3’  66.00.1 

6,837 

.19. 166 

2,  .106 

.18  9 

3  7 

4.7 

.November. . 

121. 109 

70,790 

2,729 

68,061  64,673 

5. 817 

59,617 

3.  166 

.16  5 

4  7 

4  9 

December... 

121,221 

70, 4.18 

2.686 

67,7701  64,396 

5,385 

.19,012 

3. 374 

.18  1 

5.0 

5.0 

19.16  January  .... 

121,325 

69.379 

2,  fA7 

66,732  6'2,236 

4,998 

.17. 240 

4.  494 

.17  2 

6.  7 

.1.8 

February  . 

121.  432 

69,804 

2,644 

67,160'  61,986 

4.830 

.17.  15* 

5.  173 

.17.  .1 

7.  7 

«.  7 

M  arch _ 

121,  M5 

70,  158 

2,648 

67,510.  62,311 

.1.0T2 

.17.23t 

5, 196 

.17.7 

7.  7 

7.0 

Aj*rll . 

121,  6.16 

70.661 

2,654 

68,027  62,907 

5,.V18 

57.34« 

5.  120 

.18.  1 

7.5 

7.5 

May . 

121,776 

71,603 

2.636 

66,961  64.061 

6  272 

.17.788 

4.  9(B! 

.18.6 

7.  1 

7.t 

June . 

121,900 

73,  049 

2.^31 

70,416  64,981 

6,900 

.16  081 

5.437 

,19  9 

7.7 

6  8 

July . 

121.993 

73.  104 

2,631 

70,473  65,179 

6.718 

.16  461 

5.294 

.19.9 

7.5 

7.1 

August . 

122,  092 

?2.  703 

2,636 

70, 067  i  65,367 

6  621 

.18.746 

4.  f'99i 

.19.5 

6.  7 

7.1 

.'^ptember 

122,  219 

71,37.1 

2.635 

66,  740!  64.629 

6  191 

.18.  4» 

4.  Ill 

.18.  4 

6.0 

7  t 

October _ 

122,  361 

71,  743 

2,632 

69,111'  61,300 

6  404 

.18,902 

3,861 

.18.  6 

.1.5 

7.  1 

.NovemN'r  . 

122.486 

71,112 

2.627 

68.48.1  64,613 

.1,695 

58.9.1)' 

3.833 

.18.1 

.1.6 

5.9 

DecemN-r... 

122,  609 

70.  701 

2,620 

63,973 

4,  671 

.19. 102 

4. 108i 

1 

.17,7 

6.0 

6  / 

'  Data  for  194()-.'i2  revisoi  to  include  aNiut  l.Kl.Otm  memhcrs  of  the  armed  for«*s  who  were  outside  the 
rontinental  I’nited  States  in  l!*4n  and  who  were,  ther**fore,  not  enumerated  in  the  liMtl  Census  and  wen' 
excluded  from  the  ltMO-,S2  estimates. 

’  See  Note. 

•  Not  available. 

Note.— Civilian  labor  fore*-  data  iM'Kinnine  w  ith  May  19.16  are  bas*'d  on  a  :t3i)-area  sample.  For  January 
19.M-  April  19.16  they  are  ha.se<l  on  a  23l)-an'a  samph“;  for  1946-.13  on  a  tW-an-a  sample;  for  1946-4.1  on  a  smaller 
'^mple;  and  for  1929-39  on  sources  other  than  direct  enumeration. 

Effeetive  January  19.'7.  la-rsons  on  layoff  with  definite  instructions  to  return  to  work  within  :40  days 
of  layoff  and  persons  waiting  to  start  new  waite  and  salary  Jobs  within  the  following  31)  days  are  classified 
as  utieinployed.  Such  ixTions  had  pn-vioasly  been  classified  as  employed  (with  a  job  hut  not  at  work). 
The  combined  total  of  tW  (troups  chanKine  classification  has  averaged  about  206.1)1)0  to  300,000  a  month  in 
recent  years.  The  small  number  of  ja'rsons  in  school  durinft  the  .survey  week  and  waitinit  to  start  new 
iohs  are  rla.ssified  as  not  in  the  labor  force  instead  of  employerl  as  formerly.  I’ersons  waitine  to  o|X'n  new 
••uslnes,ses  or  start  new  farms  within  .30  days  eontinue  to  Ih‘  cla.ssified  as  einploye<l.  (New  definitions 
series  for  (M-riods  prior  to  January  19.17  are  Census  Bureau  estimates  under  the  old  definitions  a<l]usted  by 
Council  of  Economic  Advl.sers  to  the  new  definitions.) 

Beifjiiniii'.'  July  19.1.1,  monthly  data  an'  for  the  calendar  we«'k  containiiiK  the  I'Jth  of  the  month;  prx'Vi- 
'•udy.  for  wifk  eontaininft  the  6th.  Annual  data  an-  averages  of  monthly  figures. 

For  the  years  1940  .12,  estimating  procedtires  made  us*'  of  1940  Census  data;  for  suhse(|uent  years,  19.10 
On.sus  (lata  were  as*'*!.  For  the  ent'cts  of  this  change  on  the  historical  comparability  of  th*'  <lata,  s<'e 
.tanuat  Report  on  the  Labor  Force,  tSSi,  S*'ri*‘s  I’-.K),  No.  .19,  .April  19.1,1,  p.  12. 

Detail  will  not  n*‘ces.sjirily  add  to  totals  N'cause  of  rounding. 

.6ources:  I>t‘|>artmenl  of  ('ommerc*'.  Department  of  Laltor  (labor  force,  l929-;49),  and  Council  of 
Kmnomic  .Adviserv. 
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Table  D-18. — Employment  and  unemployment,  by  age  and  sex,  1Q42-5S 
[Thousands  of  jH'rsons  14  years  of  age  and  over) 


Employed  I'nemployed 


Period 

Total 

civil¬ 

ian 

labor 

Total 

em¬ 

ployed 

14-19 

20-44  years 

45  years 
and  over 

Total 

14-19 

20-44  years 

45  years 
and  over 

force 

years 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

ployed 

years 

•Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male 

1 

Fe¬ 

male 

; 

Old  definitions;  > 

1942 .  156,410 

53.  7,50 

5.  770 

20,  790 

9,  400 

14,  ll'iO 

3,630 

2.  m) 

510 

670 

.520 

770 

I'.XI 

1943 . . 

5.5.540 

.54,  470 

6. 3.50 

17,  .V50 

11,(K50 

15. 160 

4,360 

1. 070 

290 

180 

2^ 

240 

IIX) 

1944 . 

.54,630 

.53,960 

6. 0,50jl6, 380 

11.  280 

15.  480 

4,  770 

670 

200 

140 

170 

110 

.50 

1945  . 

.53.860 

52.  820 

5,  480 

1.5,830 

11.  140 

15. 520 

4,8,50 

1,040 

190 

330 

270 

21X1 

.50 

57.  520 

55.  250 

4.  .V50 

21, 170 

9.  870 
9.  ,8'28 

15.280 
15.  474 

4,  :i8U 

2,  ■270 
■2.  142 

290 

1.2(» 

9-20 

2M) 

410 

1947 . 

60.  168 

.58. 027 

4.717 

'23!  409 

4.  600 

425 

303 

.396 

194H . 

61,  442 

.59.  378 

4.841 

2.3.  842 

10, 098 

15,  677 

4.  9'24 

2.064 

415 

757 

3.5:1 

414 

r27 

1949  _ 

62.  105 

58.  710 

4,512 

2:1.  483 

10.087 

1.5.  491 

5,  i:{8 

3.395 

.595 

l.;429 

.5,59 

719 

194 

1950  . 

63.099 

,59. 957 

4,  .V)4 

23.  833 

10, 376  1.5, 666 

.5.  517 

3.  142 

.543 

1.  119 

.552 

697 

Z12 

1951 . 

62.8.84 

61.005 

4,614 

23,  .594 

10,833 

16,  144 

.5. 819 

1.879 

3.56 

515 

419 

402 

190 

19.52 . 

62,966 

61.293 

4.5:40 

23,  372 

10.917 

16,  .345 

6.  1,30 

1.  H73 

:462 

495 

:444 

345 

127 

19.53 . 

6:1.  815 

62,  213 

4.  514 

■23.  715 

10. 9.V1 

16.  725 

6.  3(r> 

1,602 

312 

512 

300 

:iCsl 

116 

19.54 . 

64.468 

61,238 

4,345 

23.178 

10.  730 

16.649 

6,  395 

3.2:40 

515 

I.  1.58 

617 

684 

2.56 

19.^5  . 

6.5, 847 

63. 193 

4.  446 

23.768 

n.ooc 

16.  878 

7.  101 

2.654 

471 

8.54 

,V)2 

IXX'i 

■m 

19.56  . 

67.  .530 

64,979 

4.  764 

24. 051  11.271 

17,  294 

7.  .598 

2.5,51 

51(1 

784 

491 

.V'lO 

•m 

New  deflnitions; ' 

19.57 . 

67,946 

6.5,011 

4,719 

■2.3,99211.247 

17.  247 

7, 803 

2.9,36 

.574 

9:46 

»XI,5 

2.54 

19.58  . 

68.647 

63.966 

4.  .512 

■2:1.374, 11.  ItiS 

17. 036 

8, 015 

4. 681 

7.58 

1.715 

8.50 

:i9.> 

19.57:  January.... 

6.5,  821 

62.  578 

3. 871 

23.  .598  10,  797 

16,846 

7,468 

.3.  244 

49:4 

1.078 

♦k52 

731 

February... 

66.311 

63,  190 

3. 973 

23,  .58311,086 

16. 9.V5 

7.612 

3.  121 

465 

1.086 

.566 

7'24| 

280 

.March _ 

66,746 

63,  885 

4,  087 

2:i.  807 

11,077 

17.  109 

7.  7r^‘> 

2.  882 

497 

947 

,506 

671 

.\pril . 

May  . 

66.  951 

64.261 

4.  2IH 

■23.911  11.091 

17.  '212 

7.843 

■2. 690 

461 

91.5 

517 

192 

67.893 

6.5,  178 

4,  475 

24. 084;  11.  276 

17,  407 

|7,9;i6 

■2.  71,5 

.566 

790 

.5.56 

.56.3 

242 

June  . 

60,842 

66.  .VM 

.5,667 

24.346|ll,  191 

17,480 

7.  8'20 

3,3:47 

1.  1(K5 

874 

606 

528 

■22.5 

July . 

70.228 

67.  221 

6, 3.32 

24.  49o|l  1,201 

17,385 

7.814 

3. 007 

847 

828 

.582 

199 

251 

.Kueust. .. 

68,994 

66.385 

5. 9.53 

24.  4,50  11,067 

17,304 

7. 613 

2.609 

.V53 

779 

.^54 

479 

244 

.September. 

68,225 

65.  674 

4.  680 

24.  19911.416 

17,430 

7. 945 

2.  .552 

436 

802 

,V5.5 

.505 

2.51 

October _ 

68,-513 

66,  (SS 

4.  678 

24, 101  11,766 

17, 431 

8,03(1 

2.  .508 

401 

809 

.5'2a 

528 

248 

November. 

68. 061 

64,  873 

4.3.38 

■23,  83211.,V50 

17.  274 

7. 878 

.3.  188 

.547 

1.023 

667 

3i:i 

December.. 

67.770 

64,396 

4.384 

■23,  513,11,  465 

17. 125 

7,9;» 

3, 374 

512 

1.294 

.541 

■2.58 

19.58:  January.... 

66,732 

62.238 

3. 8{!.5 

23.  (KTJ  10, 890 

16, 837 

7,682 

4,494 

.578 

1,839 

779 

O'Jn 

,377 

February... 

67, 166 

61.988 

3, 844 

22,  738110,  779 

16,784 

7,  844 

5.  173 

64(1 

2.095 

1. 10:4 

4(XI 

March . 

67.  51t 

62,311 

3,878 

22,818  10.877 

16,746 

7, 

.5,  198 

603 

2,  147 

894 

1. 171 

,382 

April . 

68,027 

62,907 

4,  Old 

23.018  10. 942 

16.888 

8.  0311 

5.  120 

673 

1,9.59 

937 

1.  114 

4;16 

May . 

68.965 

64,061 

4,361 

23.26611,  131 

17. 137 

8,  167 

4,  9(M 

776 

1,812 

915 

99'2 

410 

June . 

70, 418 

64.981 

5,308 

23.513 

10.983 

17. 146 

8,031 

5.  437 

1,360 

1,836 

906 

916 

420 

July . 

70, 473 

6,5, 179 

5.756 

23, 567 

10,887 

17,119 

7,851 

5.294 

1. 2r^ 

1,848 

886 

9.10 

4> 

.Augu.st . 

70,067 

6.5.367 

5.  7V7 

•23  769 

10.  891 

17,058 

7,8.55 

4.699 

7.54 

1,633 

907 

4:16 

.September.. 

68.74( 

64. 62( 

4.  4ie 

23,73f 

II,  r25 

17,236 

8.  122 

4.  Ill 

695 

1,365 

838 

825 

387 

October  . . . 

69,111 

65.30f 

4,468 

23.82: 

11.4.50 

17,351 

8.214 

3,805 

601 

1,265 

7.52 

807 

381 

November.. 

681485 

64,654 

4.23d 

23. 763|1 1,286 

17, 172 

8. 195 

3.8.33 

625 

1,2.58 

745 

874 

:i3o 

Dt>cember. . 

68,08p  63.974 

4,252 

■23, 467;  11. 096 

16.964 

8,194 

4,  109 

.5S7 

1,529 

707 

91.8 

316 

'  Se»*  Note,  Table  D-17  for  explanation  of  differences  betwwn  the  old  and  ne-v  deflnUions. 

Note.— Data  are  not  available  prior  to  11)42  for  all  tbe  age/sex  groups  above. 

See  Note,  Table  D-17  for  Information  on  area  sample  used  and  re|)ortlng  per  o<ls. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Iabif  n--19. —  Employed  persons  not  at  work,  by  reason  Jor  not  working,  and  special  groups 
of  unemployed  persons,  1946-58  ' 

IThousands  of  |>ersons  14  years  of  age  and  over] 


Kmployeil  ix-rsons  not  at  work,  l  Sjieclal  grou^ts  of  un- 

hy  reason  for  not  working  enit)loyed  {lersons  ’ 


riTiofi  j 

Total 

Had 

weather 

Indus-  : 
trial 
dispute 

Vacation 

Illness 

All  ' 
other  1 
reationsi  i 

Tempx)- 
rary  i 
layoff  ‘ 

.N'ew  wage 
and  salary 
job* 

iw . 

2. 103 

(•) 

(•) 

ti02 

HI9 

(•)  ; 

97 

58 

1947  . 

2.  2tiO 

211 

95 

H34 

H47 

273  1 

123 

92 

IMS 

2.  490 

197 

97 

i.mi 

H44 

308  ' 

141 

121 

1949 

2. 243 

no 

79 

i,m4 

719 

291  ; 

1  185 

101 

19.‘>0 

2.  440 

151 

85 

1.137 

71H 

349 

92 

no 

19.51 . 

2,  4.59 

111 

.57 

1.073 

7H2 

430 

117 

103 

19,52 

2.  .5.V5 

OH 

104 

1.130 

775 

418 

142 

117 

1953 

2.  .529 

73 

1. 171 

H27 

.302 

107 

101 

19.M 

2.t)Ws 

73 

.513 

l.:301 

77fi 

425 

221 

127 

195,5 

2.  OKI 

103 

01 

1.20H 

835 

410 

133 

117 

19.5fi 

2,  SHS 

Hm 

7*» 

1.340 

901 

4.50 

124 

147 

19.57 

3,017 

1.39 

45 

1.447 

902 

4'25 

1.50 

no 

I9.5S 

3. 070 

1H2 

59 

1.479 

882 

474 

100 

120 

19.57 

January 

1.994 

3.54 

12 

1  313 

870 

442 

202 

103 

Kebruarv 

2.C1I 

■  3s2 

999 

418  : 

149 

93 

March.. 

1.90.5 

107 

40 

342 

975 

.382  ' 

102 

K3 

.\iiril 

l.H2:> 

139 

40 

429 

H90 

317 

143 

08 

\tav 

2,a50 

149 

40 

707 

810 

344 

142 

147 

June  .. 

3.  .3.5X 

01 

tifi 

1.9.59 

783 

489 

137 

251 

Julv 

7.014 

17 

113 

5.  ,577 

793 

514 

189 

130 

.\ugusl 

o.mH 

25 

HI 

4.  .522 

'  885 

.535 

'  129 

ia5 

.'JeptemlaT 

2, 777 

47 

11 

1.430 

8.57 

402 

148 

99 

October 

2.  .571 

.V3 

34 

794 

1.342 

348 

181 

.54 

Novemlx-r.. 

2.  492 

175 

10 

524 

1.339 

438 

121 

84 

DecemlxT 

2.  101 

257 

•7 

421 

989 

407 

100 

90 

19.5S 

January 

2.297 

.342 

22 

.330 

1. 145 

4.58 

187 

01 

Eebruary 

2.S21 

7(lh 

27 

3.53 

1.202 

.531 

227 

08 

M  arch 

2.  149 

271 

.54 

.324 

1.020 

474 

201 

04 

April  . 

,  2. 310 

13.5 

41 

742 

938 

400 

207 

88 

May 

•  1.902 

40 

.50 

.5H4 

830 

391 

100 

188 

J  line  _ 

3,  .3(15 

0.5 

4.5 

1.  H07 

751 

577 

1  1.50 

328 

July  .  ... 

7,315 

145 

31 

.5,  7H1 

745 

'  012 

170 

130 

.4  ugast . 

.5.  S9.3 

27 

.5H 

4.517 

730 

.5.55 

i;  154 

175 

.'M'ptemlx'r 

2.  731 

29 

,5H 

1.512 

737 

395 

112 

13,5 

Octota-r  . 

2.  224 

20 

200 

7HH 

821 

389 

129 

70 

VovemN'r 

1.971 

14 

;« 

(krj 

8.50 

442 

1,53 

,50 

Decemfxr 

1.991 

3.53 

H.5 

3.53 

801 

399 

129 

77 

I 


'  Data  prior  to  1957  are  Census  Bureau  estimates  adjusted  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  new 
ileflriltlons  of  employment  and  unemployment. 

•  Includes  ixrsons  waiting  to  ois'ii  new  businessi's  or  start  new  farms  within  3()  days. 

M'nder  the  old  detlnitluns  of  employment  and  unemployment,  these  groups  were  Included  In  the 
"employed  hut  not  at  work”  category. 

*  I’ervins  on  layoff  with  definite  iiLstructions  to  return  to  work  within  30  days  of  the  layoff. 

*  F’ers<ins  scheduled  to  .start  new  wage  and  salary  JoIks  within  30  days.  I  nder  the  old  definitions,  the 
"new  joh  or  huslness"  group  included  these  js'rsons  as  well  as  iiersoiLs  waiting  to  otten  new  businesses  or 
start  new  farms  within  30  days  (s«s‘  "all  other”  category  In  this  table)  and  jx-rsons  In  school  during  the 
survey  wis'k  and  waiting  to  start  new  jobs  (thes«‘  are  now  classified  as  "not  in  the  labor  for«‘"). 

•  .Vot  available. 

Notk.— S«‘e  Note,  Table  I)- 17  tor  information  on  area  sample  us«‘d  and  ret>orting  txriixls. 

Di-tail  w  ill  not  ih'tvssarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Soiir(>e  Department  of  ('ommerts'  (exfs'pt  as  notisD. 


Table  D-20. — Unfmployrd  pnsons,  by  duration  of  unemployment,  1946-58 


Period 

Total  un¬ 
employed 

Duration  of  unemployment  j 

Averaiic 
duration 
of  unem¬ 
ployment 
(weeks) 

4  we*‘ks 
and  under 

.V14 

weeks 

1.V26 

weeks 

Over  26 
wee'ks 

Thousands  of  p«-rsons  14  years  of  age  and  over  j 

Old  definitions: ' 

I 

1946 . 

2,270 

(») 

(») 

(») 

141 

(») 

1947 . 

2,142 

l.lMl 

704 

234 

164 

9  H 

1948 . 

21064 

1,087 

669 

mi 

116 

s  h 

1949 . 

3,395 

1,  517 

1. 195 

427 

2.56  i 

1(1  0 

1950 . 

3,142 

1..307 

1,055 

425 

.357 

'  12  1 

1951 . 

1,879 

1,003 

574 

166 

1.37 

7 

1952 . 

1, 673 

925 

517 

148 

84 

\:i 

1953 . 

1,602 

910 

482 

1.32 

79 

s  1 

1954 . 

3,230 

1,303 

1.U5 

495 

.317 

11  7 

1955 _ _ 

2.6.54 

1.  1.38 

S15 

:167 

.^36 

1.3 

1956 . 

2,  .551 

1,214 

WM 

:)oi 

232 

i  11. ,3 

New  definitions: ' 

1957 . 

2,9.36 

1,485 

890 

.321 

239 

uu 

19.58 . 

4.682 

1,833 

1,397 

785 

667 

13  s 

19.57:  First  quarter . 

,3,082 

1,382 

1.  108 

.371 

'2Z\ 

Id  6 

Second  quarter . 

2,914 

1,.V4) 

738 

359 

?,58 

Id  7 

Third  quarter . 

2,72:1 

1,469 

781 

245 

228 

Fourth  quarter. . . 

3,023 

1..530 

9:1,5 

:I09 

248 

IM  3 

19.58;  First  quarter _  . 

4,9.V5 

1,902 

1,9011 

799 

;i.54 

II  1 

Second  quarter.. 

5, 1.54 

2.024 

i.:i77 

1.  126 

626 

i:i  5 

Third  quarter... 

4. 701 

1,785 

1,322 

68:i 

911 

15  3 

Fourth  quarter.. 

3.  915 

1,619 

98«i 

.533 

776 

1  15  9 

'  See  Xote,  Table  D- 17  for  explanation  of  dlffen’nces  b*‘twe«‘n  the  old  and  new  dennltion!i. 

*  For  duration  of  less  than  6  months,  data  are  available  only  for  under  3  months  (l.StW.ooo)  and  t  to  •! 
months  (864,000). 

*  Not  available. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  D-I7  for  Information  on  ari'a  sample  used  and  reiwrtinp  (lerimls. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  N‘cause  of  roundinK. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Tabi.f,  D-21. —  Unemploymfnt  msurancf  programs,  selected  data,  1939  and  1946-58 


Initial  claims  i 

Insuriil  unem¬ 
ployment  * 

Exhaus¬ 

tions, 

State 

t)ro- 

grams  * ) 

State 

insured 

unem¬ 

ploy- 

Benefits  paid 
under  State  pro¬ 
grams  * 

Period 

state, 

veteran, 

and 

Federal 
ein|)loyee 
pro¬ 
grams  * 

State 
pro- 
Krains  * 

All  pro¬ 
grams  * 

State 
pro¬ 
grams  •  • 

ment 
as  per¬ 
cent  of 
covere<l 
employ¬ 
ment 
(per¬ 
cent)*  ‘ 

Total 
(millions 
of  dol¬ 
lars)* 

Average 

weekly 

check 

(dollars)* 

Weekly  average  (thousands) 

1939 .  . 

m 

1)18 

. 

1,086 

61 

.4.  1 

429. 3 

10.66 

1941. . 

341 

IH9 

2.80:1 

1,294 

;48 

4  3 

1,094.9 

18.  .40 

1947 . . 

2)1<) 

187 

1,804 

1.INI8 

24 

3.  1 

775.  1 

17.83 

194H . 

2)12 

210 

1,46.4 

999 

20 

.3. 0 

789.  9 

19.  03 

1949 

37.4 

3-23 

2.474 

1,973 

.37 

6.2 

1,736  0 

20.  48 

19.40 

•m 

■2;i6 

1,.499 

1,497 

36 

4.6 

1,373.  1 

20.76 

19.41 . 

211 

'208 

996 

96.4 

16 

2.8 

840.  4 

21.09 

19.42... 

21.4 

•21.4 

1,064 

1.019 

18 

2.9 

998.  2 

22.79 

19.4.3 

222 

217 

1,0.48 

988 

1.4 

2.  8 

9^32.  2 

23.  .48 

19.44  -  .  - 

310 

303 

■2, 0.39 

1.8.47 

.34 

.4.2 

2, (rifi.  9 

24.93 

19.44. . . 

•m 

■2-28 

1,.188 

1,269 

25 

3.4 

1,379.2 

2.4. 08 

19.%... 

■m 

•2-29 

1,312 

1.22.4 

■20 

3.  1 

1,409  3 

27.06 

19.47... 

27fi 

■271 

1,.460 

1,466 

23 

.3.5 

1,  766.  4 

28.  21 

19.4)1 10. . . 

"  379 

;i72 

0  2, 727 

■2.  .437 

.40 

6.  1 

3,  47,4.  0 

30.  .45 

19.47  January 

347 

l,K40 

1.737 

23 

4  4 

177.  6 

27.73 

February _ 

2.46 

2.41 

1,846 

i,7;io 

24 

4.3 

164.9 

27.85 

March 

219 

214 

1,  700 

1..492 

27 

4.0 

168.8 

27.72 

.\nrU _ 

May... 

2.44 

■2.V) 

1,  .46,4 

1,  47,4 

26 

3.6 

1.44.3 

27.72 

221 

218 

1.4'24 

1.3.40 

2:1 

.3.3 

14.4.  7 

27.  47 

June. 

22*> 

■2‘Jti 

1.319 

1.  2.41 

23 

.3.0 

123  .4 

27.44 

July _ 

2)10 

276 

1,368 

1,28.4 

21 

3.  1 

130.  1 

27.  .49 

August _ 

196 

191 

1,228 

1. 1.41 

21 

2.8 

121.3 

27.87 

S<‘ptemN.r.. 

2.40 

246 

1,240 

1, 167 

20 

2.8 

113.3 

28.64 

October _ _ 

263 

2.49 

1,314 

1,237 

21 

3. 0 

131  8 

29.  20 

N'ovember _ 

32.4 

3'20 

1,623 

1,513 

20 

3.6 

136.6 

■29.44 

December 

466 

460 

2,  2.46 

2. 112 

25 

5.  1 

207.  1 

29.75 

19.4)1  January  .. 

.VW 

497 

3, 06.4 

2. 877 

32 

6.9 

31.3.  0 

30.09 

February.. 

461 

4.44 

3. 37.4 

3.  16)1 

;i6 

7.6 

.320  2 

.30.  48 

■M  arch 

43.4 

427 

3,  .V).4 

3,276 

46. 

7.9 

370.  2 

30  .  .43 

AtirU _ 

May . 

4.47 

4.41 

3.  .427 

3. 3(r2 

.43 

7.9 

4(V3.  8 

30.88 

3.44 

349 

3.  186 

2,984 

,44 

7.  1 

.363.6 

30.80 

June 

:i69 

;i60 

2.  H47 

2,667 

60 

6.3 

3'2.4.  0 

30.80 

July . 

:«i7 

361 

2,717 

2,411 

62 

6.0 

;10,4.  6 

30.  62 

August _ 

.■«r2 

■298 

2,374 

■2.  'JtKJ 

61 

.4.2 

2.V4.  4 

30.  .40 

.September 

■273 

■269 

2,062 

1,906 

.44 

4  5 

231.  1 

30.66 

OctoN-r _ 

276 

■274 

!,86;i 

1.7'22 

49 

4.  1 

210.3 

30.  4,4 

.NovemN-r. 

0  32M 

31.4 

"  1,9.47 

1,781 

44 

4.3 

174  5 

:io.33 

1  ‘(HembiT  . . 

"  41.4 

40.4 

0  2,  .300 

2. 

4:1 

.4.0 

206.0 

30  .  .40 

'  Most  of  those  are  instances  of  new  unemployment. 

•  Data  on  veterans  relate  to  thos*'  under  the  fnllowinK  programs:  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  .\ct 
which  Is'came  effi'Ctive  in  Octofa-r  IW4  and  expired  for  most  veterans  in  July  ltM9,  and  Veterans  Reail- 
justnient  .^.sslstance  Act  of  19.'i2,  effective  October  1.4,  19.42. 

•  fh'ginning  19.45,  data  include  State  programs  and  the  (irogram  for  Federal  employes;  all  prior  years 
are  for  State  programs  only.  Beginning  19.46,  data  also  include  workers  added  by  the  extension  of  cov¬ 
erage  to  smaller  firms. 

'  Represents  the  number  of  iinenudoyed  workers  covered  by  u.iemployment  insurance  programs  who 
have  completed  at  lea.st  one  week  of  unemployment.  Excludes  te  rltories. 

‘Slate,  veteran.  Railroad  Retirement,  and  Federal  employee  program.s. 

‘  Slaie  iinemiiloyment  Insuranci'  programs  during  the  iK-rioil  shown  excluded  from  coverage  agricultural 
workers,  domestic  servimts,  workers  in  nontiroflt  organizations,  unpaid  family  workers,  the  s«'lf-employed, 
iind  (in  most  States)  workers  in  very  small  firms. 

'  Represents  the  numlw'r  of  Individuals  who  received  paynumt  for  the  final  wivk  of  comiwnsahle  unem¬ 
ployment  In  a  Nmefit  year.  Workers  w  ho  have  exhausted  benefit  rights  do  not  necrssarlly  remain  unem- 
ploye*];  some  find  employment,  and  others  withdraw  from  the  labor  force. 

•  Monthly  totals  are  gross  amounts;  annual  figures  are  adjust(*d  for  voided  b«'nefit  chi'cks. 

’  For  total  unemployment  only. 

'•  I'rellmlnary. 

"  Includes  activities  under  the  unemplovment  c-omiwnsation  program  for  ex-serviwmen,  which  N'came 
rffeetive  October  27,  19.4H. 

ScMinv;  Department  of  Lalwir. 
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Tabi.e  n--22. — Mumbn  of  wagf  and  salary  workers  in  nnnagrtrultural  establishments,  tQ2U  .5\  i 


[Thousands  of  »'iii|iloyocs) 


IVriod 

Total 

wage 

and 

salary 

work¬ 

ers 

Manufacturing 

'  1 

Du-  ' 

Total  !  rable 

!  I  g'K.ds 

! 

1  ('on- 

struc- 

tinn 

Trans- 

lK)rta- 

tion 

and 

public 

utili¬ 

ties 

Trade  2 

Fi¬ 

nance 

.Sery- 
!«•  > 

(lov- 
ern- 
liient 
( Fed¬ 
eral. 

State. 

and 

local 

192« . . 

31.041 

10.  ,5:14 

(») 

(») 

1.078  ,  1.497 

:i.  907 

0,  401 

1. 431 

.3,  127 

3,  afo 

193(1 . 

•29,  14.3 

9,  401 

(>) 

(>) 

1,000  l.:i72 

3,  075 

0,064 

I..398 

.3,0.84 

3.  14!) 

1931  . 

■20.  :i8:i 

8. 021 

(>) 

(>) 

804  1.214 

3.  24.3 

,5., VII 

i.:ic4 

2.913 

■i. 

1932 _ 

2:1, 377 

0,797 

(>) 

(>) 

7^22  970 

■2.  804 

4.907 

1,  ■270 

2, 

22.S 

193.1 _ 

23.400 

7.2,58 

(>) 

(3| 

7:15  809 

2,  0.59 

4,  t8,»9 

1,225 

■2,  01  4 

.4,  107 

19.34.... 

25.  099 

8,  340 

(») 

(») 

,874  802 

2,  730 

\  552 

1.247 

2.784 

•V  JW 

101.3 _ 

20.  792 

8,  >107 

(>) 

'•’) 

888  91'’ 

2,  771 

.5,  092 

1,262 

■2.88:4 

■t,  477 

193fi.... 

■28. 902 

9.  0.^3 

(>) 

(>) 

917  1.  145 

■2.  9.50 

0,  076 

1.313 

3.  (too 

.4.  002 

J9;i7 _ 

:io.  718 

to.  (iOO 

(») 

(>) 

1.000  1.112 

:i.  114 

6,  ,54.3 

1,3.55 

3.  ■2:4.3 

.3.  749 

19.W.. 

■28.  902 

9.  2.A3 

(>) 

(>) 

882  1.0.55 

2.840 

6.  4.V1 

l.:447 

3,  190 

'.y  vTft 

19:19.... 

:io.:ili 

10,  078 

4.08.3 

.5,  3',M 

84.5  1.  1.50 

2.912 

6.  012 

1,  :499 

3,. 421 

y  w.s 

1940.... 

32, 0.58 

10.  780 

.5.  ,3:17 

.5,  443 

910  1,'294 

:i.oi:i 

6.940 

1,4:40 

3,  477 

4,  JirJ 

1941 . 

:ifi.  ■’■20 

12.  974 

0.945 

0,  (fJO 

947  1.790 

:i.  248 

7.  410 

1.  480 

3,  70.5 

4.  Orti 

1942 _ 

:i9.  779 

1.5.051 

8,  804 

0.  ^247 

983  ‘2.  170 

3, 4:1:1 

7.  W 

1,  409 

:4.  8.57 

5  481 

1941 _ 

42.  100 

17,  .181 

11,077 

0.  .104 

917  1,507 

:i.  019 

7,  189 

1.  4.35 

•I,  919 

I’l.  INI 

1944 _ 

41.. 5:14 

17,  111 

10.858 

0.  ?,5:i 

881  1.094 

:i.  798 

7.  200 

1.409 

:4,  944 

1.,  144:1 

194.1 _ 

40.  (V17 

1.5,:i(r2 

9. 079 

0.  ^■22 

8'20  1.  1:12 

3.  872 

7.  ,5^22 

1,428 

4.011 

.5.  '444 

1940.... 

41.  ^287 

14.  401 

7,  739 

0,  722 

852  l.Wl 

4,  0■2:l 

8.  (■4)2 

1.  019 

4,  474 

\  .595 

1947.... 

43,  402 

1.5.  290 

8,  372 

0.  918 

91.3  1. 982 

4.  r22 

9.  1% 

1,072 

4.  784 

5.  474 

194S.... 

44.  448 

i.5.:i2i 

8,  312 

7.010 

982  2.  109 

4.  141 

9.  519 

1.741 

4, 9^’.5 

,5.0v5(l 

1949.... 

4:i,  315 

14. 178 

7.  473 

0.  705 

918  ■i  1085 

:i.  949 

9.  513 

1,76,5 

4. 972 

5. 

19.10.... 

44,  7.18 

14.907 

8.085 

6.  KS2 

889  2,  :i:i.3 

.3,  977 

9,045 

1,  8-24 

.5. 077 

1;.  (i2t> 

1951 _ 

47. 347 

10.  104 

9.080 

7. 0‘24 

910  ■2.  CiO:! 

4.  iro 

10.012 

1.892 

.5.  •2'4 

19.52... 

48.  .1(13 

10.  .^34 

9.  340 

0.994 

88.5  ■2.0.34 

4. 185 

10.  281 

1,967 

.5,411 

19.5:1.... 

49.  (‘>81 

17,2:18 

10.  105 

7, 1:1:1 

8.52  2. 022 

4.221 

10.  .527 

■2,  0:48 

.5.  .V18 

0.,  0.45 

1954.... 

48,  431 

1,5.995 

9.  122 

0.  87.3 

777  2.  .591 

4.  IK)9 

10.  .520 

2,  \  T2 

.5.  004 

0. 751 

19.55.... 

.50.0,50 

10.  .5f.;i 

9.  .549 

7.014 

777  2.7.59 

4. 002 

10, 840 

2.219 

5.910 

0.914 

19.Vi.... 

.*>1. 

10. 90.3 

9. 835 

807  2. 929 

4.  101 

11.221 

2.308 

6.  160 

7  '277 

1957 _ 

.52.  102 

10,  782 

9,  821 

0.901 

809  2,808 

4.  151 

II.. 1(42 

2. 348 

6.  :4.30 

7. 0.20, 

19.58  •  ... 

.50,  531 

15.  402 

8.  739 

0. 7^2:i 

721  2, 049 

3.90.5 

11.  i;io 

2.  375 

0.394 

7,  vvi 

.Seasonally  adjusted 

19.'’>0:  Januur\ 

SI.IKII 

10.9.51 

9.80;i 

1. 

792  ■2.7ti8 

4.  1,54 

11. 197 

2.^27l 

(i.  It IV 

7,  Urfi 

Kfhruarv. 

.51.:i91 

10.  898 

9.  8(r2 

2.  Nr2 

4.  141 

II.  ■2:11 

■2.284 

0,  i:48 

7.  193 

.Man-h 

51.. 103 

10.  812 

9.  7:io 

7. 070 

801  ■2.814 

4.  1:11 

II.  184 

■2.288 

0.  r27 

7.  147 

•April . . 

51.031 

10. 9:11 

9.839 

7.092 

814  1  ■2.891 

4.  144 

11,  ■242 

2.  289 

0.  147 

7. 17:i 

May 

51,707 

I0.9'22 

9.814 

7.  108 

809  2.90v4 

4.  lt>;i 

11.215 

2.  :4IKI 

0.  i:«i 

7.  ■2'4 

June  . 

51,90:1 

10,  894 

9.  800 

7,094 

822  1  3,079 

4.  182 

11.  ■2.51 

2.  :407 

0. 100 

7. 

July 

51.345 

10. 471 

9.  4:i8 

7,033 

7.59  1  2.984 

4.  i:i4 

11.  227 

■2,  :4(Ni 

0.  182 

7.  28.’ 

.August. . . 

.52,0'29 

10. 900 

9,83.5 

7,00.5 

819  ,  3,(«I7 

4.  ir),! 

11.  209 

2.  ;y29 

0.  1C>4 

7.  :)78 

.9e|)tetnber.. 

.51.9.V1 

10.873 

9,834 

7,  o;i9 

824  2. 980 

4.  170 

11.  2(9. 

2.:4-28 

0,  171 

7.  411I 

OetolHT.. . 

.52,  137 

17.  m3 

9.978 

7.00.5 

8'20  2, 951 

4.  181 

11.  ■242 

2.  :4:4o 

0.  105 

7.  404 

S'oveinlMT 

.52.  1.50 

17,0.57 

io,o:« 

7,(r24 

814  :  ■2,920 

4.  lf..5 

11.2:48 

■2.:4:4o 

0.201 

7  125 

I)ec*>intH>r 

52,251 

17,093 

10, 0.50 

7, 043 

811  i  2.917 

4,  175 

11. 240 

2.  :42.5 

0.  '225 

7,  459 

19.57;  January 

.52.  im 

17,030 

10, 017 

7.013 

2,798 

4. 181 

11.275 

2.321 

0.  2f8» 

7. 51:4 

February . 

.52, 2.54 

10,978 

9,991 

6.987 

807  1  ■2.K11 

4. 101 

11,300 

2.  :4;4o 

0.  ;400 

7.  .V15 

March... 

.52.  207 

10, 949 

9. 9,52 

0.997 

80:i  i  2.859 

4. 1(U 

11.  ■2.58 

2.  :429 

0.  279 

t  . 

•April... 

.52. 24.3 

10, 947 

9. 940 

7.(X)7 

812  2. 855 

4. 1,57 

11.20.5 

2,  :420 

0.  ■28-1 

7.  .597 

■May . 

.52,  ;mo 

10. 930 

9.9^28 

7. 0(r2 

814  '  2.891 

4.  1.58 

11.  298 

2,  .■4;t5 

0,  :40t'« 

7.  ♦ill*' 

June.. 

.52.  415 

10.  <.t09 

9.921 

0,988 

823  1  ■2.899 

4, 1.59 

ll.:4-27 

2.  .442 

0.  :447 

7,  »ill*.^ 

July 

.52.  404 

10.  870 

9.  893 

0.981 

8‘28  2. 847 

4.  103 

ll,:4*>8 

2.  :449 

0,  :495 

7.t.:48 

•August 

.52. 4.57 

10. 820 

9,803 

0. 9»'.:i 

8'2(’  ■2,805 

4.  179 

11.492 

2.  ;4.59 

0. 372 

7. 1,141 

.'M'pteniber.. 

.52.  ■2-24 

10. 078 

9.  720 

0. 952 

814  .  ■2,782 

4.  170 

11.:M9 

2.  :4f8. 

6.  :48(l 

7.  •iH.'i 

OCtolHT^.^ 

.52. 015 

10. 004 

9,  f)81 

0. 9-23 

8(r2  1  ■2.70:1 

4.  141 

11,315 

2.  :47:4 

6.  :44:4 

»  .  I»4  4 

.N’oveinher 

51.7.58 

10,  4.5.5 

9.  .5(i2 

0.  893 

789  1  ■2,710 

4.  KM 

11.290 

■2, 372 

6, 

7,  i,.l 

DecemlMT 

51.510 

10.  252 

9.393 

0.859 

784  1  2,079 

4. 070 

11,2  47 

2.  :4*i5 

0,  :482 

7.  747 

Soo  footnotes  at  ond  of  tahU*. 


Tabi  e  I)-22. — Siimbfr  of  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagricultural  establishments,  1929-58^— 

Continued 

(Thousiinds  of  employees) 


ManufiietiiritiK  Trans-  Oov- 


periiHl 

Total  ! _ 

waite  ' 

and 

salary  , 

work-  .  Total  1 
ers  1 

1 

1' 

Du¬ 

rable 

KIKsls 

.Non¬ 

dura¬ 

ble 

):oods 

Mill¬ 

ing; 

('on- 

tract 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

1  rans- 
4)orta- 
tion 
and 
public 
utili¬ 
ties 

Trade  J 

Fi- 

nanoe 

.Serv¬ 
ice  * 

ern- 
ment 
( Fed¬ 
eral, 
.State, 
-and 
local) 

.sieasonally  adjusteil 

IH.-ls  January  ... 

1 

9.  IM 

H.  HIO 

7W» 

2.  (>.52 

4.m.5 

11,305 

2.308 

0,3()8 

7. 7.54 

Kebruarv 

.50,  ,575  1.5,  lUk 

H.  895 

t),  7.53 

747 

2.  4,55 

3.990 

11,235 

2,307 

0,307 

7,  76t> 

March  . . 

,v),  219  1.5,  asm 

8.717 

•).  t)72 

733 

2,  573 

3,930 

11.  no 

2.300 

o.:i3o 

7. 788 

Aiirll  .. 

.50.11.54  1  15,243 

8,  .500 

t»77 

721 

2.  ♦>  ■24 

3. 890 

I1.0.VI 

2.3,50 

0,  3.52 

7. 810 

Nlay . 

50,147  15. -202 

H,  4W 

t),  7m 

718 

2.098 

3,877 

11,087 

2.  370 

0,300 

7,835 

June 

.50,015  1  1.5,275 

8.  .N5fi 

li.  719 

713 

2.098 

3.  888 

11. 105 

2.307 

0,392 

7,877 

July  _ 

.50,411  1  15,312 

8,  .59»'i 

t).  71(1 

709 

•2.093 

3,877 

11.  121 

2.;i03 

0.433 

7,903 

Viiirust  . . . 

,50,570  1.5,3:10 

8.  »-i0,5 

fi.  725 

701 

2.711 

3,807 

11.  175 

2. 377 

0,420 

7,989 

Septemlier  . 

.50,  7H0  1.5.  .529 

8,  801 

fi.  728 

707 

2,098 

3,8.58 

11. 151 

2.:i92 

0,440 

8. 00.5 

()ctofa-r 

.V).  .5a2  1.5.3.5>l 

8. 1)25 

I).  733 

708 

2.098 

3,  887 

11.  1.54 

2.392 

0.399 

7.980 

.\o\einf«'r‘ 

.50,  H2.5  1,5.  W)4 

8,914 

0.  7.50 

708 

2.  092 

3,870 

11.  no 

2.389 

0,424 

7.  902 

1  lexs-nila-r  • 

.50.  730  15,  *>«7 

8.940 

0.727 

708 

2,  5.50 

3.804 

11.  100 

2.384 

0.  440 

8. 017 

I  liiehj<les  all  full-  anil  parf-tiine  wa*!e  ami  salar>  workers  in  nunaKrirultural  establishments  w  ho  worked 
iliirna:.  or  rerriveil  pay  for,  any  part  of  the  pay  (HTioil  enilinf;  near«‘st  the  15th  of  the  month.  Excludes 
proprietors,  self-«‘niployed  nersons,  domestic  s«-rvanls,  and  unpaid  family  workers.  \ot  comparable  with 
^■stlIIlal*‘s  of  nonaiiricultural  em|>loynienl  of  the  ct\  ilian  labor  forex-  (Table  I>  17)  w  hich  inclii-le  proprietors, 
self-einiiloyed  persons,  domestic  sx*rvants,  and  unpaid  family  workers,  which  count  (lersons  as  emiiloyed 
when  they  are  not  at  work  iMicau.sx-  of  industrial  disputes,  bad  weather,  etc.,  and  which  are  liased  on  a 
sample  survey  of  housx-holds,  w  hereas  the  *-stlmates  in  thLs  table  are  baS4‘d  on  n'tiorts  from  employing 
rstatilishnients. 

I  Heeinniiif!  with  IIKW,  data  an-  not  strictly  comi>arable  w  ith  data  shown  for  earlier  years  liecaiise  of  the 
shift  of  the  aiitoinotiM-  repair  s**rvici-  industry  from  the  trade  to  the  service  division. 

I  Nut  available. 

*  I’reliminiu-y. 

.Note.  — Detail  will  not  m-cessarily  add  to  totals  liex-aust-  of  roiindini!. 

.-'■lurcc.  Department  of  f.alior. 
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Fable  D-23. — Avnagf  wrrkly  hours  of  work  in  selectrd  industries,  1929--58 


Period 

Ma 

Total 

nufactur 

Du¬ 

rable 

goo<ls 

ng 

■ 

Non¬ 

du¬ 

rable 

gO(Mis 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

coal 

mining 

Build¬ 

ing 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Cla.ss  I 
rail¬ 
roads  ' 

Tele- 
l>bone  ’ 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drink¬ 

ing 

places) 

I4IUII- 

driev 

1929- . 

44.  2 

(») 

(>) 

.18.4 

(•) 

(») 

(>) 

(>) 

(•) 

(•1 

1910 . 

42. 1 

(«) 

H) 

.Tl.  5 

(•) 

(>) 

(') 

(») 

(>) 

(’1 

1911 . 

40  5 

(>) 

(») 

•28.3 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

(’) 

1912 . 

:w.  3 

.12, 6 

41.9 

27.2 

(») 

(>) 

(•) 

(>) 

(») 

(»> 

19i;i . 

.W.  1 

.14.8 

40.0 

•29.5 

(») 

(«) 

(>) 

(>) 

(») 

(’) 

19)4 . 

34.6 

.13.9 

35.  1 

•27.0 

28.9 

0) 

(>) 

(») 

(•) 

:i9  4 

1915  . 

.16.6 

37.3 

.16.  1 

•26.4 

,10.  1 

(>) 

(») 

41.3 

(•) 

41  0 

1936  . 

39.2 

41.0 

.17.7 

28.8 

.12  8 

(») 

(>) 

42  6 

(>) 

12  7 

1917 . 

;18.6 

40  0 

:17.4 

27.9 

33.  4 

(•) 

:i8. 8 

42.8 

(») 

12  6 

I9W  _ 

3.5.6 

.1.5. 0 

,16.  1 

•23.5 

.12  1 

(») 

.•18.9 

*  422 

(») 

11  6 

1939.... . 

.17.7 

:i8.0 

.17  4 

•77.  1 

;i2. 6 

4.1. 7 

:i9. 1 

41.7 

42  7 

11  H 

1940  . 

:)8. 1 

39.3 

37  0 

•28.  1 

33.  1 

44  .1 

:i9. 5 

41.2 

42.  5 

11  s 

nm . 

40.6 

42.  1 

:i8.9 

31.  1 

.•14.  8 

4,5.8 

40  1 

41.0 

42  1 

12  1 

1942  . 

42.9 

4.5.  1 

40.3 

32.  9 

36,4 

47  0 

40.5 

41  3 

41.  1 

12  2 

1943  . 

44  9 

46. 6 

42.5 

;)6.6 

.18.4 

48.7 

41.9 

42.  2 

40  .1 

12  9 

1944 . 

4.5.2 

46.6 

43.1 

4:1.4 

;19.6 

48.9 

42  3 

42.9 

40.  4 

fJ.W 

1945. . 

43.4 

44.  1 

42.  .1 

4^2.  3 

,19.  0 

48.  5 

•41,7 

42.7 

40  3 

4'J.  H 

1946 . 

40.4 

40  2 

40  5 

41.6 

.18  1 

46.  0 

.19.4 

41.5 

40  7 

1'2  9 

1947 . 

40  4 

40.6 

40  1 

40.7 

37.  t> 

46  4 

37,4 

41.0 

40  .1 

12  6 

1946..  . 

40  1 

40  5 

,19.  6 

.18. 0 

*  37, 3 

46  2 

.19.  2 

40  9 

40  .1 

11  9 

1949 . . 

39.2 

;19.5 

;i8.8 

:i2. 6 

:i6. 7 

4.1.7 

.18  5 

40.7 

40  4 

41  .5 

1950  . 

40.5 

41.2 

.19  7 

,1,5.  0 

:i6.3 

40.8 

38.9 

40.7 

40.5 

11  2 

1951 _ _ 

40  7 

41  6 

39.  5 

.1,5.  2 

;)7.2 

41.0 

;)9.  1 

40  7 

40  2 

11  1 

19.52 . 

40  7 

41.5 

39.6 

34.  1 

,18.  1 

40  6 

38.5 

40  6 

:19  9 

11  1 

1953 . 

40.  5 

41.3 

,19.5 

;i4.  4 

37.0 

40.6 

;18,7 

40  5 

:)9  2 

40  .5 

1954 . 

39.7 

40.2 

39.0 

:i2.6 

;i6.2 

40.8 

:i8.9 

40.4 

39  1 

10  1 

19.55 

40.7 

41.4 

39.8 

37. 

;i6. 2 

41  9 

39.6 

40.6 

39  0 

10.  ;i 

1956 

40.4 

41.  1 

;i9..5 

37.8 

36.4 

41.7 

39.  5 

40  4 

38.6 

40  .1 

19.57  . 

39.  K 

40.3 

39  1 

36,6 

36.  1 

41.7 

39.0 

40  2 

38  1 

;i9.7 

1958* . 

39.2 

39.  5 

38.8 

:i3.6 

3.5.7 

41.6 

38  4 

40  1 

;i8.o 

.19. 3 

19.57:  January...  . 

40.2 

40.9 

:i9. 1 

37.  5 

34.0 

42.  5 

38  7 

40  2 

3.8  2 

H 

Kebruarv... 

40.2 

40.9 

39.2 

;i8  .  4 

36.3 

42.  2 

39.0 

40  2 

38  1 

;)9  8 

March . 

40.  1 

40.8 

;)9. 1 

37.4 

36.0 

40.9 

38.7 

40  1 

38. 0 

:)9.9 

•April . 

39.8 

40.5 

.•18.8 

37.0 

36.2 

42. 0 

38.7 

40.0 

37  9 

10  0 

May . 

39.7 

40.3 

38.9 

,1,5.8 

36.4 

42  4 

39  0 

40.  1 

38  0 

40  .1 

June .  . 

40.0 

40.5 

39,2 

37.  h 

36.9 

41.0 

39  2 

40.3 

38.2 

4*1  4 

July.. 

39.8 

40.0 

.19  4 

36.3 

36.8 

42.6 

39.5 

40  4 

38  6 

39  8 

•August . 

40.0 

40.3 

39.5 

:i6.5 

37.2 

42.3 

.18  9 

40.  4 

.18.6 

.19  4 

.September.... 

;i9.9 

40.2 

.19.6 

36  9 

36.  8 

41.1 

.18.8 

40.4 

38  1 

;i9. 6 

October . 

.19.5 

39.8 

:i9  0 

36.4 

.36.5 

42  2 

39.2 

40.2 

37  6 

.19  4 

•Vovember _ 

39.3 

39  7 

38.8 

33  5 

,14.4 

40.9 

40.0 

40  0 

37  5 

.19  0 

December _ 

39  4 

39.  7 

39.0 

3,5.5 

34.9 

40.8 

38.6 

40  4 

38.3 

.19  5 

38.  7 

.18.9 

;i8.  3 

34.0 

35.  2 

41.  6 

38.0 

40  1 

37.8 

n 

February _ 

38  4 

38.6 

;)8. 1 

33.  1 

33.0 

41.5 

,18.2 

.19.8 

37.8 

:i8  6 

March . 

38.6 

39.0 

38.  1 

31.7 

3.5,2 

40.  1 

37.  8 

.19.9 

37.8 

39  0 

April . 

38.3 

38.8 

37.7 

30.  0 

3.5.5 

41  4 

.17.7 

39.6 

37,8 

.19  2 

Aiay . 

38.7 

39.  1 

.18.  1 

31.  1 

36.3 

41.  2 

37.8 

40.  0 

37.8 

ft 

June . 

39.2 

39.6 

38.7 

3.5.  2 

36.  2 

41.3 

38.2 

40.  1 

.18.2 

:i9  8 

July . 

39.2 

39  4 

39.0 

32  4 

36  3 

42.5 

.18.  5 

40.3 

;)8.  7 

39  7 

August . 

.19.6 

39.8 

39.4 

3.5.3 

.16  7 

41.  2 

38  6 

40.  2 

38  7 

:i9  3 

.•'eptember.... 

39.9 

40.2 

39.  5 

3.V4 

36.  5 

42  2 

39  0 

40.3 

38  0 

,19.  3 

October  . 

39.8 

40.  1 

39.4 

.1.5,  8 

36.  8 

42  6 

.19.0 

40  3 

37  9 

:t9  4 

November  • 

39.9 

40.3 

39.4 

3.5.6 

3.5  4 

(*) 

39.6 

40.  1 

;i7. 8 

:i.8  9 

Dwmber  •... 

40.  2 

40.7 

39.6 

(•) 

(«) 

(>) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(’» 

'  Averacfs  are  ba.sed  upon  monthly  data  (exclusive  of  switching  and  terminal  companies)  suminarizeil 
in  the  M-300  rejwrt  by  the  ICC  and'  n-late  to  all  employees  who  received  i>ay  during  the  month,  exee|il 
executives,  officials,  and  staff  assistants  (ICC  (Iroup  I).  ReicinninK  September  1M«,  data  refleel  a  redue- 
tion  in  the  basic  workweek  from  4H  to  4<)  hours. 

*  Prior  to  .April  ISM.%  data  relate  to  all  employee's  except  executives:  from  .\|>rll  ’945  to  May  1941*,  niaiiily 
to  employees  subject  to  the  Fair  I>abor  .Standards  .Act;  and  beginning  June  194!>,  to  non.su|>ervisor.v  em¬ 
ployees  only. 

’  Not  available. 

*  Data  beginning  with  January  of  year  noted  are  not  com|>arable  with  tho.se  for  earlier  iteriod.s. 

•  N'ine-month  average,  April  through  December,  U'cause  of  new  .series  started  i  i  .April  I'M.l. 

•  Preliminary. 

Data  are  for  production  workers  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  construction  workers  in  tmiMinK 
eonstructlon,  and  for  non.supervl.sory  employees  in  other  industries  (except  as  noted).  1  )ata  are  (or  payroll 
IK'riods  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  annual  figures  for  lU.Vi  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  ate  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  lor  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  employ  nietil. 

.Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


I'ablk  D-  24. — Atfragf  gross  hourly  rarmngs  in  selected  industries,  1929-5S 


I’erIcMl 

Manufacturing 

Bitu¬ 

minous 

coal 

mining 

Build¬ 

ing 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Cla.ss  I 
rail¬ 
roads  * 

Tele¬ 

phone* 

Whol*-- 

sale 

trade 

Retail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drinking 

places) 

Laun¬ 

dries 

Agri¬ 
cul¬ 
ture  > 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goo<ls 

Non¬ 

dura¬ 

ble 

goo<1s 

1929. . 

to.  .m 

(‘) 

{•) 

$0,681 

0 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

$0.  241 

19.K» . 

..152 

(*) 

(') 

.684 

(‘) 

(•) 

(*) 

(») 

(‘) 

(‘) 

.226 

Itt3l  . 

.515 

(•) 

(•) 

.647 

(*) 

(») 

(‘) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

.  172 

I9;i2  . 

.  4441 

$0.  497 

$0  420 

..120 

(•) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(M 

(•) 

.  129 

i9:t3 . 

.442 

.472 

.427 

.  .V)l 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(M 

(‘) 

.  11.1 

1934  . 

..132 

.5.16 

.  .11.1 

.  673 

$0.  795 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

$0.  378 

.  129 

.  .1.10 

.  577 

MO 

746 

81.1 

<M 

(*) 

$0,648 

(•) 

376 

.  142 

Ifttfi . 

..Vlfi 

.  .186 

.129 

.794 

.824 

(•) 

(M 

.  667 

(•) 

.378 

.  1.12 

I9;t7  . 

.024 

.674 

..177 

.8.16 

.903 

(•) 

$0.  774 

.698 

(M 

.395 

.  172 

I9;w . 

.627 

.686 

..184 

.878 

.90S 

(') 

.816 

V  700 

(•) 

414 

.  166 

19.39  . 

.633 

.698 

.  .182 

.  886 

.  932 

$0.  730 

.822 

.715 

$0.  M2 

.422 

.  166 

1940  . 

.661 

.724 

.  602 

.883 

.  9.18 

.733 

.827 

.739 

.  ,153 

429 

.  169 

1941  . 

.729 

.808 

.  640 

.993 

I.  OKI 

743 

.  820 

.  793 

.  .180 

444 

.206 

1942 . 

.853 

.947 

.72:1 

1.0.19 

1.  148 

.837 

.843 

860 

626 

482 

.268 

1943  . . 

.961 

1.059 

.803 

1.  139 

1  2.12 

.852 

.870 

.  93:1 

.679 

.138 

.35.3 

1944 . 

1  019 

1.  117 

.  861 

1.  186 

1.319 

.948 

.911 

.985 

731 

.605 

.423 

w.s . 

1.(723 

1.  Ill 

.9m 

1.240 

1  379 

.9.V1 

•962 

1.029 

.783 

.  648 

.472 

194*1 . 

1.086 

1.  1.16 

1.015 

1.  401 

1.478 

1.087 

1  124 

I.  1.V) 

.893 

.7(M 

..115 

1947 . 

1  237 

1  292 

1.  171 

1  636 

1.681 

1.  186 

1  197 

1.268 

1.(109 

.767 

..M7 

194S  . 

1.3,V) 

1.410 

1.278 

1.898 

M.848 

1  301 

1.248 

1.3,19 

1.088 

.817 

.  .180 

1949 . 

1.401 

1  469 

1.325 

1.941 

1.935 

1.427 

1.345 

1.414 

1.  137 

843 

..159 

W.'O  . 

1.465 

1.137 

1.378 

2. 010 

2031 

1.172 

1.398 

1.483 

1.  176 

.  861 

.,161 

19.11 . 

I.  .19 

1.67 

1.48 

2.21 

2.  19 

1.73 

1.49 

1.  .18 

1-26 

92 

.62.1 

19.12 . 

1.67 

1.77 

1.14 

2.29 

2.31 

1  83 

1.19 

1.67 

1  32 

.94 

.  661 

19.13 . 

1.77 

1  87 

1.61 

2.  48 

2.  48 

1.  88 

1.68 

1.77 

1.40 

.98 

.672 

19.14 . 

1.81 

I  92 

1.66 

2.  48 

2.60 

1.93 

1  76 

1.83 

1.45 

1.00 

.661 

l9.Vi  . 

1.88 

2.01 

1.71 

2.16 

2.66 

1.96 

1.82 

1.90 

1.50 

101 

.675 

19.1*1 . 

1  98 

2.  10 

I.  80 

2.81 

2.  80 

2.  12 

1.  86 

2.01 

1.17 

1  ai 

7ai 

19.17 _  _ 

2.  07 

2.  20 

1.  88 

3. 02 

2.96 

2.26 

1  95 

2.  10 

1  64 

1.09 

.728 

19.18  * . 

2.  13 

2.  28 

1.  94 

3.ir2 

3  09 

2.  43 

2.05 

2.  17 

1.  70 

1  13 

.7.17 

19.17:  Jiuluary  ... 

2.ai 

2.  18 

1.86 

29.1 

2.91 

2.  19 

1.91 

2.  06 

1.61 

1  (17 

.  78.1 

February. . 

2.ai 

2.  17 

1.  86 

2.93 

2.92 

2.24 

1.92 

2.06 

1.61 

1.07 

M  arch . 

2.05 

2.  18 

1.87 

2.93 

2.  90 

2.20 

1.92 

2.07 

1.61 

1.07 

■April . 

2.06 

2.  18 

1.87 

3.02 

2.91 

2.  21 

1.93 

2.07 

1.62 

1  08 

.643 

May . 

2.06 

2.  18 

1.88 

3  01 

2.93 

2.23 

1  94 

2.  09 

1.64 

1.09 

June . 

2.07 

2.  19 

1.89 

3.05 

2.94 

2.27 

1.95 

2.  11 

1  66 

1.09 

July . 

2.07 

2.20 

1.89 

3.09 

2.  95 

2.  24 

1  94 

2.  11 

1.67 

1.09 

.717 

Au^st . 

2.07 

2.21 

1.88 

3.04 

2.97 

2.26 

1  94 

2.  11 

1.66 

1.  10 

.'4«-ptember _ 

2.08 

2.22 

1.90 

3.06 

3.02 

2.28 

1  95 

2.  13 

1.67 

1.  11 

October . 

2.09 

2.23 

1.90 

3.(H 

3.02 

2.25 

1.97 

2.  13 

1  67 

1  11 

.7.17 

.Novemb»‘r _ 

2.11 

2.24 

1.91 

3.05 

3.  03 

2.  40 

1.  98 

2.  14 

1.66 

1.  11 

. 

IH-n-mhi-r _ 

2. 10 

2.  24 

1  92 

3.  04 

3.ai 

2.40 

2.  01 

2.  14 

1.63 

1.  11 

. 

19.18  January  . 

2  11 

2.  24 

1  92 

3  (H 

3  07 

2  38 

2.  01 

2.  13 

1  68 

1  12 

.  804 

2  10 

2.  2A 

1  02 

3  04 

3.  OH 

2  44 

2  01 

2.  1.1 

1.68 

1.  12 

2. 11 

2. 

1 93 

3  04 

3.  06 

2  40 

2.  02 

2  1.1 

1  67 

1  12 

April . 

2 11 

2  25 

1 94 

3  (12 

3.06 

2.39 

2.03 

2  1.1 

1.68 

1.  13 

.6.17 

May . 

2 12 

2  26 

1  04 

3  (V) 

3  06 

2  43 

2.  Vi 

2.  16 

I  .  69 

1  13 

2  12 

2  27 

1  04 

3  02 

3.  06 

2.  46 

2.  a6 

2.  18 

1  70 

I.  14 

July . 

2  13 

2.28 

1 94 

3  (12 

3  ()9 

2.43 

2  06 

2  19 

1  71 

1.  14 

.728 

2. 13 

2  29 

1 93 

3  (N) 

3  09 

2. 4.1 

2.  07 

2.  18 

1.71 

I  14 

2.  14 

2.  30 

1 9.1 

3  01 

3.  13 

2  4,1 

2.  08 

2  20 

1  71 

1.  14 

October . 

2. 14 

2  29 

1.95 

301 

3.  13 

2.43 

2.09 

2.  18 

1  71 

1.  14 

.795 

November  r... 

2  17 

233 

1.96 

3.03 

3.  13 

(•) 

2.08 

Z  19 

1.71 

1.  14 

December  t... 

2  19 

235 

1.97 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

'  .\vfra(fes  an*  baiMHi  u|)on  monthly  data  (exclusive  of  switching  and  terminal  companies)  summarized  in 
the  M-3(K)  reiwrt  by  the  ICC  and  relate  to  all  employes  who  received  pay  during  the  month,  except  execu¬ 
tives.  offlcials,  and  staff  assistants  (ICC  grou|)  1).  Beginning  S«*ptember  1949,  data  ix-flect  a  wage  rate 
Increase  ami  mluctlon  in  basic  workweek  from  4>i  to  4t)  hours. 

•  I’rior  to  .^nril  194.^.  data  relate  to  all  emplove<*s  exce|)t  executives:  from  .\t)ril  194A  to  May  1949.  mainly  to 
employees  subk-ct  to  the  Fair  LaN>r  Standards  .\ct;  and  beginning  Jiim*  1949,  to  nonsupervlsory  employes's 
only. 

*  Weighted  average  of  all  farm  wage  rat«>s  on  a  jx-r  hour  basis. 

*  Not  available. 

’  l)ata  beginning  with  January  of  year  noted  an-  not  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  perlod.s. 

•  Nine-month  average,  .April  through  Deci-mN-r,  because  of  new  .series  started  In  .April  194.V 

’  I’rellmlnary. 

Note.— Data  are  for  pro<luctlon  workers  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  construction  workers  in  building 
construction,  and  for  all  nonsupervlsory  employjt-s  In  other  industries  (except  as  noted).  Data  are  for  pay¬ 
roll  i>eriods  ending  nearest  the  ISth  of  the  month. 

The  annual  flgun>s  for  19.Vt  an-  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  average.s  for  earlier  years,  which  have  N-en  welghte<i  by  data  on  man-hours. 

-'Sources:  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  D--25. — Aifragf  gross  weekly  earnings  in  selected  industries,  1Q29-5H 


Period 

Manufacturing 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

coal 

mining 

Build¬ 

ing 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

ria.ss  I 
rail¬ 
roads  ‘ 

Tele¬ 
phone  • 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Ketail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drink¬ 

ing 

pluc*'s) 

I.aun- 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

1929-.-- 

$25.03 

$27.  22 

$-22  93 

$-25  72 

(«) 

(») 

(•) 

(>) 

(•) 

1930 

23.25 

24  77 

21  94 

2-2  21 

(>) 

(«) 

(>) 

(>) 

(>) 

1931. 

20.87 

21.28 

■20.  ,50 

17.69 

(•) 

(») 

(') 

(*l 

(>) 

1932  . 

17.05 

16.21 

17.  ,57 

13.91 

(») 

(») 

(>) 

$27  72 

(»i 

(b 

1933 . .  . 

10.  73 

16.  43 

16.99 

14  47 

(») 

(«) 

(») 

20  11 

(») 

(b 

1934  . 

18.  40 

18.87 

18,  05 

18.  10 

$22  97 

(>) 

(>) 

20.  37 

(>i 

$14  9(1 

1935  . 

20. 13 

21.52 

19.  11 

19.  .58 

24  51 

(») 

(•) 

26  76 

(>) 

1.5  42 

1930 

21.78 

24.04 

19  94 

22  71 

27  01 

(») 

(•) 

29.41 

(>) 

10  14 

1937 

24  a5 

26,91 

21  ,53 

23  84 

30  14 

(>) 

$.30.  03 

29.87 

(») 

10  81 

1939 

22.30 

24  01 

21.05 

20.  90 

29.  19 

(>) 

31  74 

‘  '29.  ,54 

(>) 

17  -22 

1939 

23.80 

20  .  .50 

21.79 

23  99 

,30.  ,-19 

$31  90 

32  14 

■29  82 

$2.3  14 

17  04 

1940 

25.  20 

28.44 

22-27 

■24  71 

.31  70 

.32  47 

32  67 

30  4.5 

23  .Vt 

17  9,1 

1941 

29  .  .58 

,34.  (M 

24  92 

,30.  86 

.^5  14 

.'M  (« 

32.  99 

32.51 

-24  42 

19  0« 

1942 

30.65 

42.  73 

'29  13 

3,5  (»2 

41.  90 

;t9  :i4 

34  14 

35.  .52 

■25.  7.3 

■20  34 

1943 

43  14 

49.30 

34  12 

41.62 

49  13 

41  49 

36.  45 

:i9  37 

■27  30 

1944 

46.08 

52.07 

37.  12 

51.27 

,5-2.  19 

4*1.  3J» 

39  .  ,54 

42.  20 

29  .V3 

■25  9,5 

1945 

44  39 

49.  a5 

39.29 

52.25 

.53  73 

46  32 

>  40  12 

43.94 

.31  ,5,5 

27  73 

1940 

43.82 

46.  49 

41.  14 

.58. 03 

.5»v  '24 

.V).  00 

44  '29 

47  73 

.'lO  35 

;io 

1947 

49  97 

,52.  40 

46.  90 

60.  ,59 

6.3  ;«) 

.V5  03 

41  77 

51  99 

40  0«'> 

32  71 

1949 

.54.  14 

,57.  11 

.V).  61 

72,  12 

*  08.  95 

60,  11 

49.92 

.55  ,59 

43.  85 

34  Zl 

1949  . 

,54.92 

,58.03 

51.41 

03  28 

70.  95 

62  30 

51.78 

,57.  .55 

45.  83 

34  99 

19.V) 

,59.33 

63.32 

.54  71 

70.35 

73.  73 

64  14 

,54  . :« 

00  .30 

47  81 

.15  47 

1951 . 

64.71 

09.  47 

.58.  46 

77  7ft 

91.47 

70  911 

.59.  '20 

f>4  31 

.Vi  85 

37  91 

19.52 

67,97 

73.40 

60,99 

78.09 

98.  01 

74.  30 

61  '22 

07  90 

.52  67 

,39  81 

19.53  . 

71  09 

77  23 

63  00 

9,5.31 

91  70 

76. ;« 

0.5  02 

71  69 

.54  99 

39  09 

1954 

71.86 

77.  18 

64  74 

90.85 

94  12 

79.  74 

69.  40 

73  93 

,Vi  70 

40  10 

1955  . 

76.5'> 

83.21 

09.  06 

90.  26 

90  -29 

92.  12 

72.  07 

77  14 

.59.  .V! 

4<)  TH 

1950 . . 

79.99 

96.31 

71.  10 

106  22 

101.92 

99.  40 

73  47 

91.  20 

4  2  .3  2 

1957 . 

82,39 

89.66 

73  51 

110  .  .53 

106.90 

94  24 

76.  0.5 

94  42 

62.  49 

4.3  27 

19.59  • . 

93.  ,V) 

90  06 

75.  27 

101  47 

110  31 

101.09 

78.72 

97.  02 

»')4  OO 

44  41 

19.57:  January  . 

82.41 

89.  10 

72.73 

ll0.t')3 

99.94 

93  09 

73  92 

92.  91 

61.  .V) 

12  .59 

February  ... 

82.41 

88.  75 

72.91 

112  51 

106  00 

94  .53 

74.  99 

92.  91 

61  34 

42  .59 

March  .  ... 

82  21 

88.94 

73.  12 

109.  .59 

104  40 

99.  99 

74.30 

93.  01 

01  19 

42  09 

•'pril . 

81.99 

88.  29 

72.  .50 

111.  74 

10.5.  34 

9-2.  92 

74.  69 

92  90 

01  40 

43  20 

May . 

81.78 

67.85 

73  13 

107.  76 

100.05 

94  .  .55 

75.  W) 

93  91 

02  .32 

43  93 

June . 

82.90 

88  70 

74.09 

114  08 

108.  49 

93  07 

76.  44 

85  03 

81  41 

44  m 

•luly . 

92.39 

88. 00 

74.47 

112.  17 

108  .  .50 

9.5  42 

76.63 

85  24 

64  46 

43  :i9 

August . 

92.80 

89.00 

74.26 

110.90 

no.  49 

95.60 

75.  47 

85.  '24 

04.  09 

43  M 

.September.. . 

82.99 

89.24 

75.24 

112.91 

111.  14 

93.  71 

75.  66 

9005 

63  03 

43  90 

October . 

82.  .56 

88  75 

74.  10 

1 10.  60 

110.23 

94  95 

77.  22 

85  63 

62.79 

43.  73 

.November _ 

82.92 

88  93 

74.  11 

102.  18 

im  23 

99.  10 

79.  20 

85  00 

62  25 

43  29 

December. ... 

82.  74 

88.93 

74.88 

107.92 

106.  45 

97  92 

77.  59 

90.  40 

62  43 

43  85 

1958:  January . 

81.60 

87.  14 

73.  .54 

103.30 

109.00 

99.  01 

76.38 

85.  41 

63.  .VI 

43 

February . 

80.64 

86.  46 

73.  15 

100.  62 

101  r>4 

101.  20 

76.  79 

85  .57 

03.  ,Vt 

43  21 

March . 

81.45 

87.  75 

73.53 

90  37 

107  71 

90.  24 

76  36 

85.  79 

03  13 

4.3  09 

April . 

80.81 

87.30 

73.  14 

90  60 

109.  63 

98  95 

76.  ,53 

85.  14 

63  VI 

44  30 

.May. . . 

92.  (M 

88.  37 

73.91 

93.30 

111.09 

100.  12 

77.  n 

90.  40 

83.99 

44  75 

June . 

83.  10 

89.89 

75.  08 

100  30 

no.  77 

101  19 

79.31 

97  42 

I  'A  94 

45  .37 

July. . 

83.50 

89  83 

75.60 

97.85 

112  17 

103.  '29 

79.31 

88. '20 

60  19 

45  -20 

.\ugust . 

84.35 

91  14 

70.04 

105.  90 

113  40 

100  94 

79  90 

97.  64 

66  19 

44  911 

■September... 

85.39 

92  40 

77.03 

106.55 

114.2.5 

103.  39 

81.  12 

99.  66 

04  99 

44.90 

OctoN'r  . 

85. 17 

91  83 

70.83 

107  76 

11,5.  18 

103  .52 

81.51 

97.  85 

64.91 

44  92 

November  •.. 

86.58 

93.  90 

77.22 

107.  97 

no  90 

(*) 

92  37 

87.  92 

64  64 

44  :i.5 

December  •... 

88.04 

95  65 

79.  01 

(«) 

(•) 

(» 

(') 

(») 

(>> 

(0 

'  Averajjos  are  based  u^n  monthly  data  (exclusive  of  swltchlnir  and  terminal  companies)  sunimarin'cl  m 
the  M-3()0  report  by  the  ICC  and  relate  to  all  employer's  who  received  pay  during  the  month,  exix'iit  execu¬ 
tives,  oflicials,  and  staff  assistants  (ICC  ftroup  I).  Befrlnnlnir  Septernfa-r  1949,  data  reflect  a  wiiiie  rate 
increase  and  reduction  In  the  basic  workweek  from  4X  to  40  hours, 

*  Prior  to  April  1945,  data  relate  to  all  employr'es  excr'pt  executives;  from  April  194.5  to  May  1949,  mainly  to 
employees  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  .Standards  Act;  and  beftlnnini;  June  1949,  to  nonsufH'rvisory  em|>loyees 
only. 

*  Not  available. 

•  Data  beginning  with  January  of  year  noted  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  p“rio<ls. 

>  Nine-month  average,  April  through  DecemlH'r,  b«'caus<'  of  new  series  started  In  April  1945. 

•  Preliminary. 

.Vote.— Data  are  for  production  workers  In  manufacturing  and  mining,  con.st ruct  ion  workers  In  buililmir 
construction,  and  for  nonsupervlsory  employees  In  other  industries  (except  as  noted).  Data  are  (or  pay¬ 
roll  periods  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  annual  figures  for  195>‘  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  man-hours. 

Source;  Department  of  Labor. 


IAbi  F.  n  26. — Arrragf  urekly  hours  and  hourly  rarnings,  gross  and  excluding  overtime,  in 
manufacturing  industries,  19.30-511 


Period 

.All  manufacturing 
Industries 

Durable  goods  manufac¬ 
turing  Industries 

Nondurable  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  Industries 

A  verage 
weekly 
hours 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Average 

weekly- 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

dross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

dross 

Ex- 

elud- 

Ing 

over¬ 

time 

dross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

dross 

Ex- 

clu<l- 

Ing 

over¬ 

time 

dross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

dross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

1939 

37.7 

(•) 

$0  833 

C) 

38  0 

C) 

$0  898 

(') 

37  4 

C) 

$0  ,582 

C) 

1940 

,38  1 

(') 

861 

C) 

39  3 

C) 

.724 

C) 

37.  0 

C) 

802 

(') 

1941 

40  fi 

(') 

.  729  $0  702 

42  1 

C) 

.  808  JO  770 

.38  9 

C) 

840  $0  825 

1942 

42.9 

Cl 

.H.5;i 

.805 

45  1 

C) 

.947 

.881 

40  3 

C) 

.  723 

.898 

1943 

44  9 

(') 

981 

894 

48  8 

C) 

1  (V59 

.978 

42  5 

C) 

803 

783 

1944 

45.  2 

C) 

1  019 

947 

48  8 

C) 

1  117 

1  1129 

43  1 

C) 

881 

814 

I94.'> 

43  4 

C) 

1  023 

>.  983 

44  1 

C) 

1.  Ill 

M  042 

42  3 

C) 

om 

».  858 

1940 

40  4 

C) 

1  088 

1.051 

40  2 

C) 

1  1.56 

1  122 

40.5 

C) 

1.015 

.981 

1947 

40  4 

C) 

1  2(17 

1  198 

40  8 

(1) 

1  292 

1  250 

40.  1 

C) 

1.  171 

1  133 

1948 

40  1 

C) 

1  3.50 

1  310 

40  5 

C) 

1.410 

1.388 

39.6 

C) 

1  278 

1.241 

1949 

,39  2 

C) 

1  401 

1  387 

39.5 

(!) 

1  489 

1  434 

38.8 

(•) 

1  325 

1  292 

1950 

40.  5 

C) 

1  4*k5 

1  415 

41  2 

C) 

1  .537 

1  480 

39  7 

C) 

1  378 

1.337 

19,51 

40.7 

C) 

1  .59 

1  .53 

41  8 

C) 

1.67 

1  60 

39  5 

C) 

1.48 

1  43 

19.52 

40  7 

C) 

1  87 

1  81 

41  5 

C) 

1.77 

1  70 

39  8 

C) 

1  .54 

I  49 

19.53 

40.5 

C) 

1  77 

1  71 

41  3 

C) 

1.87 

1  80 

39.5 

C) 

1  61 

1.58 

19.54 

39  7 

C) 

1  81 

1  78 

40  2 

C) 

1.92 

1  88 

39.0 

C) 

1  86 

1  81 

19.V5 

40  7 

C) 

1.88 

1  82 

41  4 

C) 

2.  01 

1  93 

39.8 

C) 

1  71 

1  86 

1950 

40  4 

.37 

6 

1  98 

1  91 

41  1 

.38  1 

2.10 

2.03 

39  5 

37 

0 

1.80 

1  75 

1957 

39.  8 

37 

4 

2  07 

2  01 

40  3 

37  9 

2  20 

2.  14 

39  1 

38 

7 

1.88 

1.83 

19.58  » 

39  2 

37 

2 

2  13 

2  07 

39  5 

37.8 

2.  28 

2  22 

38.8 

38 

8 

1  94 

1.89 

19,57 

Januarv 

40  2 

37 

« 

2.  05 

1  98 

40  9 

38  0 

2.  18 

2.  10 

39  1 

38 

8 

1.86 

1.  81 

February 

40  2 

37 

7 

2  05 

1  99 

40.9 

38  2 

2  17 

2.  11 

39  2 

38  9 

1.86 

1.81 

Mareh 

40  1 

37 

6 

2  a5 

1  99 

40.  8 

38.2 

2  18 

2  11 

39  1 

38. 

8 

1.87 

1.81 

April 

39  H 

37 

5 

2  08 

2.  (K) 

40  5 

38  1 

2.  18 

2.  12 

38.  8 

38 

8 

1.87 

1.82 

\/ay 

39.7 

37 

5 

2  08 

2  im 

40  3 

38  1 

2.  18 

2. 12 

38.9 

38 

7 

1.88 

1.83 

lline 

40  0 

37 

8 

2  07 

2  01 

40.5 

38  1 

2.  19 

2  13 

;i9  2 

38.8 

1  89 

1  83 

■luly 

39  8 

37 

4 

2  07 

2  01 

4tl  0 

37.7 

2  20 

2  14 

39  4 

38. 

9 

1  89 

1  83 

August 

40  0 

.37 

8 

2  07 

2  01 

40  3 

38  0 

2  21 

2  14 

39  5 

37 

0 

1.88 

1.  82 

.September 

,39.9 

37 

4 

2  08 

2.  m 

4<1  2 

37  7 

2.22 

2.  18 

39  6 

37 

0 

1.90 

1  83 

October 

39  5 

37 

2 

2  09 

2  03 

39.8 

37.5 

2.23 

2.  17 

39  0 

38  6 

1  90 

1.84 

VovemN'r 

.39  3 

37 

0 

2  11 

2  05 

39.7 

37  5 

2.  24 

2  18 

38.8 

38 

4 

1  91 

1.86 

December 

39  4 

37 

4 

2  10 

2.05 

39  7 

37.8 

2.  24 

2.  19 

39  0 

.36 

8 

1  92 

1  86 

10.5R 

January 

,38.7 

37 

0 

2.  11 

2.  08 

38  9 

37  3 

2.  24 

2.20 

38.3 

38 

4 

1  92 

1.88 

February 

38.  4 

38 

8 

2  10 

2.  08 

38  8 

37  1 

2.  24 

2.20 

38.  1 

38 

2 

1.92 

1.87 

M  arcb 

38.  8 

37. 

0 

2  11 

2  07 

39  0 

37.5 

2.25 

2.  21 

38  1 

38 

2 

1.93 

1.88 

April 

38  3 

36 

8 

2.  11 

2  07 

38.8 

37  4 

2.25 

2.21 

37  7 

38  0 

1  94 

1.89 

.\fay 

38.7 

37 

0 

2.  12 

207 

39  1 

37  8 

2.28 

2.21 

38  1 

36 

2 

1.04 

1.89 

June 

39  2 

37 

3 

2  12 

2.07 

39  6 

37.9 

2.27 

2.22 

38.7 

36. 

6 

1.94 

1  89 

July 

39.2 

37. 

3 

2  13 

2  08 

39  4 

37.8 

2.28 

2.23 

39  0 

36.8 

1  94 

1  89 

August 

,39.8 

37 

3 

2  13 

2.07 

39  8 

37.7 

2.29 

2.23 

39  4 

37. 

0 

1.93 

1.88 

September 

39.9 

37 

5 

2  14 

2.08 

40  2 

37  9 

2.30 

2  24 

39  5 

36. 

9 

1.95 

1  89 

October 

39  8 

37 

4 

2  14 

2.08 

40  1 

37.7 

2  29 

2  23 

39  4 

36 

9 

1  95 

1.89 

November  • 

39  9 

37 

4 

2  17 

2  11 

40  3 

37.8 

2  33 

2  28 

39.4 

36. 

9 

1  96 

1.90 

Decern  Nt  • 

40  2 

37 

5 

2  19 

C) 

40  7 

38  0 

2  35 

C) 

.39  8 

37. 

0 

1  97 

C) 

'  .Not  available. 

•  Eleven-month  averacie;  .\ugu.st  ISMS  excluded  l)ecause  of  VJ  Day  holiday  period. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note.— Data  ndate  to  production  vi-orkers  and  are  for  payroll  periods  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the 
month. 

The  annual  figures  for  1958  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  eomitarable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  employment 
(in  the  ca.se  of  hours)  and  man-hours  (in  the  case  of  earnings). 

Source:  Department  of  Lal)or. 


Tabi.e  D-27. — Average  weekly  earnings,  gross  and  net  spendable,  in  manufacturing  industnei, 
in  current  and  1958  prices,  1939-58 


Periorl 

.4verage  gross  wit'kly 
earnings 

.Average  net  spt'ndahle  weekly  earnings  * 

Worker  with  no 
deiH'ndents 

Worker  with  thret 
dependents 

Current  | 
prices  '< 

19.58 
prices  > 

Curn'nt 

prltvs 

-1 

Current 

prices 

19.58 
prlrt's  1 

iaS9 . 

$23.86 

$49.60 

$23.  .58 

$49  02 

$23  62 

$4!)  M 

1940 . 

25.20 

.51  96 

24  69 

.50.91 

24  95 

51  44 

1941 . 

29.58  ! 

.58  00 

28  05 

.V5  00 

29  28 

.57  41 

1942 . 

36  65  ' 

64  87 

31  77 

.56  23 

36  28 

64  21 

1943 . 

43  14 

71.90 

36  01 

60.02 

41  39 

68  98 

1944 . 

46.08  ' 

75  67 

38  29 

62  87 

44  06 

72  3.5 

194S . 

44  39 

71  Z5 

:i6  97 

.59  34 

42  74 

68  60 

1946 . 

43  82 

64  82 

37  72 

.55.80 

43  20 

63  91 

1947 . 

49  97 

64  .56 

42  76 

.V5.  25 

48  24 

62  33 

1948 . 

.54  14  , 

64  99 

47  43 

.56  94 

.53  17 

63  83 

1949 . 

.54.92 

66.  .57 

48  09 

.58.  29 

.53.83 

65  25 

1950 . 

59  33 

71  22 

51  09 

61  33 

57.  21 

68  68 

1951 . 

64  71 

71.90 

.54  04 

60.04 

61  28 

68  09 

1952 . 

67  97 

73  88 

55.66 

60  .50 

63  62 

69  15 

1953 . 

71  69 

77  34 

.58  .54 

63  15 

66  58 

71  H2 

1954 . 

71.86 

77.27 

.59.  .55 

64  03 

66.78 

71  81 

1955 . 

76.  .52  ‘ 

82.46 

63  15 

68  05 

70.  45 

75  92 

1956 . 

79.99 

84  92 

65  86 

69  92 

73  22 

77  73 

1957 . 

82  39 

84  .  .59 

67.  .57 

69  37 

74  97 

76  97 

19,58  » . 

83.  .V) 

83.  .V) 

68  46 

68.46 

7.5.88 

7.V  V4 

1957:  January..  . 

82.41  , 

86  02 

67.  .58 

70.54 

74.99 

78  28 

February . 

82.41  . 

8.5.67 

67.  .58 

7a  2.5 

74  99 

77  95 

.March . 

82.21  , 

8,5.28 

67  42 

69  94 

74.82 

77  61 

April . 

81  99 

84.79 

67  2.5 

69.  .54 

74  64 

77  19 

.May . 

81.78 

84.40 

67.08 

69.23 

74  47 

76  65 

June . 

82.80 

85,  01 

67  90 

69.71 

7.5.  31 

77  .32 

July . 

82  39 

84  16 

fi7.  57 

69.02 

74  97 

.SK 

August . 

82.80 

84.40 

67.  90 

69.22 

7.5.  31 

7«.  77 

September . 

82.99 

84.60 

68.05 

69  37 

75.46 

76.  92 

October . 

82  ,  .56 

84.  16 

67.70 

69. 01 

7.5,  1 1 

7H.  V 

.Vovember . 

82.92 

84.  18 

67.99 

69.03 

7.5.40 

76  ,55 

December . 

82.74  I 

84.00 

67.85 

68.88 

7.5.26 

76  41 

1958:  January . 

81.66  1 

82.40 

66,98 

67.  .59 

74  37 

7.5  65 

February . 

80.64  : 

81  21 

66.  17 

66.64 

73.  .54 

74  06 

.March . 

81.45  1 

81. 53 

66.81 

66.88 

74  20 

74  27 

April . 

80.81  : 

80.73 

66.30 

66.23 

73.  fi7 

73.  60 

May . 

82.04  ; 

81.88 

67.29 

67.  16 

74.68 

74  .53 

June . 

83.  10  1 

82  93 

68  14 

68.00 

75.  .V5 

75  40 

July . 

83.  .50 

83,  17 

68.  4*i 

68.  19 

7.5.88 

7.5.  .58 

.K  ugust . 

84.35 

84.  18 

69  14 

69.00 

76.  ,58 

76  4,3 

S<‘ptember . 

8.5.39 

8.5.22 

69  97 

69.83 

77.43 

77  28 

October . 

85.  17  ! 

85.  00 

69.80 

69.66 

77  25 

77  10 

.November  * . 

86.  .58  ' 

86.24 

70.93 

70.65 

78.41 

78  10 

December  • . 

88.  M  ; 

(•) 

72.  10 

(•) 

79.  fiO 

(‘) 

'  Estimates  In  current  prices  divided  by  the  consumer  price  index  on  a  19.W  bas«‘  (iLslnK  Il-month  avenipi'). 
*  Average  gross  weekly  earnings  less  social  security  and  Income  taxes. 

>  Preliminary. 

‘  Not  available. 

•Vote.— Data  relate  to  production  workers  and  an'  for  payroll  periods  ending  nearest  the  ISihol  the 
month. 

The  annual  figures  for  IdAS  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comp<irable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weightw.  by  data  on  man-hours. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Tabi.e  D-28. — Labor  lurnovrr  raUs  in  manufacturing  industries,  1930-58 


[Katoi!  iMT  1(X)  pm  ploy  ws] 


Separation  rates 

'l 

1 

Period 

Total  1 

i 

Quit  1  1 

i 

Layoff  ^ 

DLscharite, 
military, 
and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  ' 

1  Accession 
!  rates 

1»30  . 

5.0 

1.0 

3  0  ’ 

0.  4 

3.  1 

IWl . 

4  0 

.9 

2  9 

.2 

3  1 

1W2  . 

4  4 

.7 

3.5 

.2 

3  3 

new  . 

3. » 

9  i 

2  7 

.2 

5  4 

1934  . 

4  1 

9  ; 

3  0 

2 

4  7 

1935 . 

3  fi 

2.5 

2 

4  2 

I93t> . 

3  4 

11  1 

2  1  1 

2 

4  4 

1937 .  . 

4  4 

13 

3  0 

.2  . 

3  fi 

193S  . 

4  1 

.fi  1 

3  4 

1  , 

3  8 

1939  . 

3  1 

.8  ' 

2  2  ; 

.  1 

4.  1 

1940  . 

3  4 

.9  i 

2  2 

.3 

4  4 

1941  . 

3  9 

2  0  : 

13 

.  7  ^ 

5.4 

1942  . . . 

fi  5 

3  8 

1  1 

17 

7.0 

1943  . 

7  3 

5  2 

.fi 

1.5  1 

7.  5 

1944  . 

fi.  8 

5.  1 

.  fi 

1  1 

fi  1 

1945  . 

8.3 

5.  1 

2  3 

.9 

«  3 

1940  . 

fi.  1 

4  3 

12 

.0 

0  7 

1947  . . 

4  8 

3  4 

1.0 

.5 

5.  1 

WS  . . .  . . 

4  fi 

2  8  ■ 

13 

.5 

4  4 

1949  . 

4  3 

15 

2  4 

3 

3  5 

1950  . 

3  5 

19 

1  1 

.5 

4  4 

1951  . . 1 

4  4 

2  4 

12 

.  H 

4  4 

1952  . . . ! 

4  1 

2  3 

1.  1 

.0 

4  4 

195;i  . . ! 

4  3 

2  3 

1  3 

.  7 

3.9 

1954  . - 1 

3  5 

1  1 

19 

4 

3  0 

1955  . . . .  : 

3  3 

1  fi 

1.2 

.5 

3  7 

1950  .  . . 

i  3  5 

1  fi 

15 

.5 

3  4 

1957 

3  fi 

1  t 

17 

.4 

2.9 

19.V1 « 

3.fi 

.9 

2.4 

.4 

3.  1 

1957:  January . 

3  3 

13 

1.5 

.  5 

3.2 

Kebniarv . . 

3  0 

1  2 

1  4 

4 

2  8 

Nfarch . 

3  3 

13 

1  4 

4 

2.8 

April . 

3  3 

13 

1.5 

4 

2.8 

NInv . 

3  4 

1  4 

15 

i  .  fi 

3  0 

June . 

3  0 

13 

1  1 

'  .4 

3  9 

July . 

3  1 

14 

13 

4 

3  2 

AllRIlSt  . 

4  0 

19 

1  fi 

.0 

3  2 

Septeml>er . 

4  4 

2  2 

,  18 

4 

3  3 

fletober . 

4  0 

13 

2  3 

4 

2  9 

XoyemtM'r . 

4  0 

.9 

2.7 

4 

2.2 

Deo-mher  .  . 

3.  8 

.  7 

2.7 

4 

1.7 

195S  January  . . 

5  0 

.  H 

3  8 

.5 

2.5 

February . 

3  9 

.  7 

2  9 

.  4 

2  2 

March .  . 

4  2 

7 

3  2 

4 

2  4 

April . 

4  1 

7 

3  0 

4 

2.  5 

May .  . 

!  3  fi 

.  H 

2  4 

.3 

3  0 

June . 

'  2  9 

I 

K 

1.8 

.  4 

3.8 

July  . 

1  3  2 

.9 

2.0 

3 

3  3 

AuRiist  . 

3  5 

12 

19 

4 

3.9 

Seplemb*“r . 

3  5 

1  5 

10 

4 

4.0 

October . 

1  3  2 

1  1 

1  7 

4 

3.  4 

N'oyeniN'r  * . 

2  7 

.  8 

l.fi 

4 

2.7 

'  Prior  to  IMfl,  military  and  miscellaneous  s«>paratlons 
•  January-Noveniber  averafte. 

>  Preliminary. 

are  inclu<lp<l  with  quits. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  total  laTause  of  rotindinR. 


f'oiiree:  Department  of  Lalmr. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIXTI  Y 

Table  D--29. — Industrial  production  indexes,  1929 -5S 

11947-49-100] 


IndustrlHl  prtKluptltin 
Manufiioturps 
I  )urul)K' 


Period 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Pri¬ 

mary 

met¬ 

als 

Kabri- 

eated 

metal 

prod¬ 

uets 

Non- 

elee- 

trieal 

ma- 

ehln- 

ery 

Klee- 

trieal 

ma- 

ehin- 

ery 

Trans- 
t)<)rta- 
t  Ion 
eejuip- 
ment 

Instru¬ 
ments 
and  re- 
Iate<l 
pro<l- 
uet.s 

('lay, 

trlass, 

and 

lum- 

iHT 

priMl- 

nets 

niturc 

and 

mis(vl- 

lane- 

OILS 

niun- 

lifae- 

lures 

1929 . 

59 

58 

60 

1930 . 

49 

48 

45 

1931 . 

40 

39 

31 

1932 . 

31 

30 

19 

. 

1933 . 

37 

36 

1934 . 

40 

39 

30 

. 

1935 . 

47 

46 

38 

1936 . 

56 

55 

49 

1937 . 

61 

60 

55 

193« . 

48 

46 

35 

1939 . 

58 

57 

49 

1940 . 

67 

66 

63 

1941 . 

87 

88 

91 

1942 . 

106 

no 

126 

1943 . 

127 

133 

162 

1944 . 

125 

130 

159 

1945 . 

107 

no 

123 

1946 . 

90 

90 

86 

.. 

1947 . 

1(X) 

11X1 

101 

103 

103 

KM 

101 

9f. 

KKl 

100 

IIX) 

194H . 

1(H 

103 

104 

107 

KM 

KX) 

101 

102 

105 

10.5 

104 

1949 . 

97 

97 

95 

90 

93 

90 

98 

102 

95 

95 

9,5 

1950 . 

112 

113 

116 

115 

115 

105 

131 

120 

114 

115 

117 

1951 . 

120 

121 

128 

126 

122 

12*1 

138 

13.5 

128 

121 

116 

1952 . 

124 

125 

136 

116 

121 

136 

167 

1.54 

142 

118 

llh 

1953 . 

134 

136 

153 

132 

136 

143 

194 

189 

1.V5 

12.5 

131 

1954 . 

125 

127 

137 

108 

12:1 

125 

177 

175 

140 

12:1 

121 

1955 . 

139 

14<) 

1956 . 

143 

144 

159 

138 

135 

153 

207 

199 

166 

140 

13.5 

1957 . 

143 

145 

1*X) 

131 

139 

150 

2rM 

213 

172 

13.3 

132 

1958  > . . 

134 

136 

142 

104 

128 

128 

179 

]HK 

164 

129 

127 

Sottsonally  iwljiistod 


957:  January . 

145 

147 

163 

143 

137 

1.54 

2IX> 

218 

173  131 

131 

February . 

146 

147 

164 

143 

138 

155 

206 

222 

174  i;i4 

I* 

•March . 

145 

147 

163 

137 

138 

1.55 

'204 

219 

17.3  1. 14 

1:12 

April . 

144 

145 

KX) 

134 

138 

1.52 

196 

216 

172  1.31 

132 

. 

144 

145 

KX) 

132 

138 

1.52 

199 

216 

173  136 

i;i2 

June . 

145 

147 

163 

132 

139 

1.53 

207 

220 

173  140 

131 

July . 

145 

147 

162 

134 

141 

152 

215 

216 

17.3  131 

1,33 

.August . 

145 

147 

163 

136 

140 

ISI 

215 

216 

174  13*) 

135 

SeptemlH-r . 

144 

146 

160 

131 

1.39 

1.50 

209 

212 

173  134 

1:1.5 

October . 

142 

143 

1.56 

128 

137 

148 

197 

2)8 

170  131 

132 

November . 

139 

141 

1.54 

121 

141 

143 

20:1 

2)3 

170  1'28 

129 

I)ecemb«‘r . 

13.5 

137 

146 

107 

135 

137 

194 

IM 

168  124 

12.5 

958:  January . 

133 

135 

142 

KX) 

129 

130 

192 

191 

166  12.5 

123 

February . 

130 

131 

137 

95 

124 

I '27 

177 

.85 

163  121 

121 

March . 

128 

129 

13.5 

91 

m 

126 

170 

183 

KX)  121 

I '21 

April . . 

126 

128 

131 

86 

118 

122 

ifx; 

178 

1.59  12) 

121 

May . 

128 

130 

134 

91 

120 

122 

167 

182 

1.58  r24 

122 

June _ _ ... 

132 

134 

139 

103 

135 

125 

171 

'.85 

l‘X)  12) 

12> 

July . 

134 

136 

141 

102 

129 

12.5 

181 

185 

162  134 

I* 

Au^st . . 

136 

138 

144 

109 

132 

126 

188 

186 

162  135 

130 

.September . 

137 

139 

145 

113 

135 

129 

18*) 

1V8 

16*)  i;i6 

132 

October . . 

138 

140 

146 

122 

133 

130 

180 

183 

1*>9  131  1 

134 

November . 

141 

144 

1.52 

123 

136 

133 

182 

2)5 

172  i:i8  ' 

134 

December  • . 

142 

144 

1,52 

123 

137 

133 

189 

2)3 

175  137 

1:12 

Spc  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  173. 
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Tabi.k  — Industrinl  production  indexes,  lOZO-^S — Continued 

(l»47-49-10r)l 

Iiiilustriiil  prfMluctlon  l|  Output  of  c^msiiiiuT  <lur»lilfs 

Miinufiicturos  !  ' 


'I'fX- 

tlU's 

I  Totiil  Hiid 

at>- 

iHirel 


Huh- 

IxT 

and 

leather 

prod- 

I’ajMT 

and 

print- 

inK 

rhein- 

ieal 

and 

IK'tro- 

leiini 

prod- 

nets 

Total  Auto!^ 


Major 

hoiisp- 

hold 

hlet 


.'M*asonally  adjusteil 

ISW:  .lanuary 

i:«t 

.05 

..H 

11H 

173 

111 

131 

Kebruarv 

i:h 

.1)5 

.2. 

117 

172 

113 

132 

Mareh 

KH 

.IMi 

.21 

.17 

171 

111 

132 

April 

i:«) 

..)t 

lift 

171 

III 

131 

Mav 

i;h 

im't 

l.H 

IDt 

173 

112 

i;9 

June 

... 

im*) 

.19 

11K 

172 

113 

127 

Jiilv. 

i.i 

HIT 

..9 

110 

171 

113 

l-2> 

Amrusl 

ltH'< 

122 

119 

175 

112 

12V 

>epteinl>er 

i.i 

.ih; 

120 

119 

171 

113 

12V 

OetoN-r 

i:«i 

.01 

.17 

119 

173 

III 

ir 

VovetnlH'r 

.0. 

1.0 

119 

171 

lit) 

12 

DeeenilaT 

.JT 

97 

Km 

110 

109 

113 

12; 

ltW(:  Januarv 

.27 

97 

tOH 

110 

HW 

111 

12 

February 

.25 

97 

HW 

111 

ItVt 

111 

n.‘ 

.\1  arch 

.2. 

95 

KHl 

112 

Hk. 

113 

117 

.April 

.25 

9K 

.02 

113 

HVl 

113 

lO* 

Nfay 

.2*; 

.01 

113 

105 

111 

im 

June  . 

.20 

.(Kt 

... 

110 

100 

110 

117 

July 

.32 

.07 

1.1 

11H 

171 

no 

lit 

Auirust 

lOH 

1.0 

1.50 

171 

no 

121 

SeptemN'r 

.33 

.09 

1.9 

150 

174 

no 

12 

OetoN-r 

.31 

..0 

1.9 

1.53 

175 

no 

12'- 

November 

135 

..2 

.25 

152 

170 

no 

12: 

Deei'tnber  ' 

.3f. 

..2 

.25 

1.5;. 

17H 

no 

12 

'  Pu'litninary.  J  N'ot  available 

^OTE.— Detail  not  available  prior  to  ItMT. 

Sourw:  Hoard  of  Oovertiors  of  the  Federal  Hes«-rve  System. 
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Table  D-30. — Businrts  expenditutrs  for  new  plant  and  rtfuipmrni,  19.i*)  and  1945  59 
I  Millions  of  (iollars] 


Period 

Teital  ' 

Manufae'turing 

M  ining 

Trans(M)rtation 

Fuhlic  i 
utili-  ! 
tie's 

Coin- 
Itlrr- 
cial 
ati'l 
other  > 

T  otal 

Dura¬ 

ble 

gexKls 

Non¬ 

durable 

g(KHls 

Rail¬ 

road 

OtheT 

1939... 

5.  51 

1.94 

0. 76 

1. 19 

0.;t3 

0.28 

0.36 

0.  52 

2  (Di 

1945 . 

8.69 

3.98 

1.  .59 

2.  ;i9 

.38 

.’.55 

.  .57 

..50 

2  :u 

1946....  . 

14.85 

6.79 

.3. 11 

3.68 

.43 

.58 

.92 

.79 

1947 . . 

20.  61 

8.  70 

3.41 

.5.  30 

.69 

.  89 

1  30 

1..54 

7.  t!) 

1948 . 

22.  Of. 

9.  13 

3.48 

5.  65 

.  88 

1  32 

1.28 

2.  ,54 

r.  '.Kt 

1949 . . . 

19.28 

7.  15 

2.  .59 

4.  .5f) 

.79 

1.  3.5 

,89 

3.  12 

.5  96 

1950 . 

20.60 

7.49 

3.  14 

4  .  .36 

.71 

1.  11 

1.21 

3.  .31  i 

»i.  7H 

1951 . 

2.5.64 

10.85 

.5.  17 

.5.68 

.93 

1  47 

1  49 

3.  f)6  1 

7  24 

1952 . 

26.  49 

11.63 

.5.  61 

6.(r2 

.  98 

1.40 

1  .50 

3.89 

7.09 

19.53 . 

28.32 

11.91 

.5.65 

6.26 

.99 

1  31 

1.56 

4..V5 

H  (N) 

1954 . 

2f.  .  83 

11.  (M 

,5.09 

5.95 

.98 

.85 

1.51 

4.  22 

"  23 

195.5  . 

28.70 

11  44 

5.  44 

6.00 

.  9fi 

.92 

1.60 

4  31 

9  47 

19.56  > . 

3,5.08 

14.95 

7.62 

7.33 

1  24 

1  23 

1  71 

4.90 

11  (V5 

19.57  » . 

:«>.  9f. 

15.  9f) 

8.  (r2 

7.94 

1.24 

1.40 

1.  77 

6.  20 

10  40 

19.58  >  * 

30.  .53 

11.  .V) 

5.  .54 

5.96 

.92 

.  7H 

1..V) 

6.  10 

9  74 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

19.56:  First  quarter..  . 

32.82 

13.  4.5 

6.  .57 

6.  88 

1  13 

1.25 

1  65 

4  .  .56 

in.  78 

.Se'cemel  quarter . 

34.  49 

14  65 

7.38 

7.27 

1.  28 

1  22 

1  fki 

4  61 

11  10 

Third  (juarter.  .. 

3.5.87 

1.5.  78 

8.20 

7.  .58 

1.  2f> 

1  20 

1  79 

.5.  08 

10  76 

Fourth  quarter . 

36.  46 

1.5.  81 

8,21 

7. 

1  28 

1  23 

1  76 

5.27 

11  11 

1957:  First  quarter.. 

36.  89 

16.  12 

8.  09 

8.  (« 

1  35 

1  42 

1.52 

.5.  72 

10.  76 

Se'cond  quarter . 

37  03 

16.2.5 

8.  31 

7.  94’ 

1.28 

1  :i.5 

1  82 

5.  93 

10  40 

Third  quarter.  . 

37.  75 

16.37 

8.23 

8.  14 

1  24 

1  ,54 

1  81 

6.64 

10  1,5 

Fenirth  quart e'r... 

36.23 

1.5.27 

7.  .57 

7.  70 

1.  15 

1.26 

1.91 

fi.  A'A 

10  21 

19.58:  First  quarter. 

32  41 

13.  20 

6.  .58 

6.  62 

1.00 

!.(« 

1.69 

5.  87 

t;3 

Secomi  quarter  . 

30  :i2 

11..5;i 

5.  .57 

5.  96 

.92 

.  77 

1  4t) 

,5.97 

9  73 

Third  quarter.  .  . 

29.61 

10.  86 

.5.  16 

5.  70 

.88 

fvl 

1.29 

6.  10 

9  8.5 

Fourth  (juarte'r  * 

29.93 

10.  79 

.5.11 

.5.  *18 

.91 

..59 

1  fv4 

6  32 

19.59:  First  quarter  • . . . . 

30.  51 

11.06 

5.3.5 

.5.71 

.84 

..54 

1.72 

6  41 

9  '.M 

'  Excludes  ajrriculture. 

>  Commercial  and  other  Includes  trade,  servic**,  flnano'.  communiciitlons,  and  construction. 

•  .\nDual  total  Is  the  sum  of  unadjusted  quarterly  exp»-ndltun‘s;  It  does  not  necessjirlly  coincide  » itli  the 
averafte  of  seasonally  adjusted  fipires.  See  footnote  4. 

*  Estimates  for  fourth  quarter  1958  and  first  quarter  1959  hase'd  on  anticipattHl  ca|)ltal  exix-ndiliires  re- 
I>orted  hy  business  betwe'en  late  October  and  early  DecemlxT  1958.  The  quarterly  antici|>atlons  liicliKle 
adjustments,  when  necessary,  for  systematic  tendencies  In  anticlitatory  data. 

Note.— These'  flftun's  do  not  agree  pre'cLse'ly  with  the  plant  and  eejuipment  expe'nditures  includeel  in  the 
gross  national  pmdiict  e'stimates  of  the  l>e|iartment  eef  Commerce-.  The  main  dlfterence-  lie's  in  the  Incliislein 
in  the  gros.s  national  product  of  Investment  by  farme-rs,  profe-ssionals,  and  institutions,  and  of  ce'rtain  out¬ 
lays  charge'd  to  current  account. 

This  se'rles  is  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1939  and  for  194<)  to  1944. 

Detail  will  not  ne'cessarily  add  to  totals  because'  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  Departme-nt  of  Commerce. 
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Tabi  e  I) -31. — Nfw  conshuction  activity,  1Q2Q--58 
[Value  put  in  plaw,  millions  of  dollars] 


Perioel 

j 

Total  i 

ID'W  j 

con¬ 
strue-  ' 
t  ion  ' 

Private  construction  j 

! 

Total  '  . 

1 

j 

K«“si-  1 
dt'ntial  1 
hiiildinc' 
(non¬ 
farm)  ! 

Xonresidential  building  and  other  construction  | 

] 

Total  ' 

Com- 
ntercial • 

1 

Indus¬ 

trial 

1 

Public  i 
utility  1 

Other  » 

1929 . 

10.793  1 

6.307  ’ 

3.625  i 

4.6H2 

1. 135  1 

949 

1.  .576 

1,020 

KCIO . 

6.741  1 

.5.663 

2.075  ' 

3.606  . 

69.3  ; 

.532  ' 

l.,527 

6,V) 

i9;ii . 

6.  427 

3.  7I>6 

1,.56.5  1 

2,a);j  i 

454 

■2?1 

946  ' 

.562 

;i.  .536  , 

1,676 

thlO 

1.046 

2-23 

74 

467 

■262 

19;i:i . 1 

2.679 

1.2:11 

470 

761 

130  : 

176 

ail  ; 

194 

WM . 1 

:i.7a)  ; 

1..509 

625  1 

664 

173 

191 

3'A 

194  1 

19:1.5 . 

4.2112 

1,999 

1,010  i 

969 

211  ' 

1.56 

363  ’ 

2.57 

1936 . 

6.  497 

2.961  ; 

1,.56.5 

1.416 

■290 

26*1 

516 

342 

19:17 . 

6.  999 

;i.9o:i  ' 

1.675 

2.)rA 

:i67 

492 

705 

444 

i9:i6 . . 

fi.  m) 

3.  .5*9; 

1.990 

l.,570 

■26,5 

232 

fiOS  i 

446 

1939  . . 

6.  196 

4.  :t69 

2.  two 

1,709 

292 

■2.54 

*'W3 

460 

1940  . 

H.  »»h2 

.5, 0.54 

2.  96.5 

2. 0t;9 

:i46 

442 

771 

.506 

1941  . 

11,9.57 

*>,  aNi 

:i.  510 

2.  696 

6*)1 

672 

614 

1942  . 

14.075 

:i.4i.5 

1,715 

1.700 

1.55 

;t46 

413 

1943  .  . 

6.  :ioi 

1.979 

66.5 

1.094 

:t3 

i.v; 

.570 

33.5 

I1M4  ..  . 

5. 259 

2.  16*i 

615 

1.37! 

.Vi 

206 

725 

:462 

liM.5  . 

.5.  609 

:i.  411 

1.  276 

■2.  i:45 

a)3 

*'>42 

6-27 

46:t 

1946  .....  . 

12.  737 

10.  ;i7.5 

4.  7.52 

.5.  6-2:1 

1.  132 

1,669 

1.374 

1,426 

IMT . 

17,915 

14.  461 

7.  .5:1.5 

6,  946 

6.56 

l,7(r2 

2,:4:« 

■2. 0,50 

194  s  . 

Zi.  222 

16.  :i9.5 

10,  ia2 

6.273 

1,'2.53 

1,397 

3. 04.3 

2.  ,560 

1949  . 

24,  l)s3 

17.  7.59 

9.  t’>42 

6,  117 

l.(r27 

972 

3.  :y2:t 

■2,  795 

19.50  . 

29,  9.55 

•22. 9.54 

14.  100 

6,6.54 

1,'266 

i,my2 

.3,  .T30 

3.  174 

19.51 _  _ 

:i2.  7:i9 

•2:1,  3‘20 

1'2.  .529 

10.  791 

1.371 

2, 117 

3.  729 

3.  574 

1952  . 

34.  7.50 

•2:1,  649 

12.642 

11.007 

1.  137 

■2.  .3a) 

4, 003 

:4.  .547 

19.53  .......  _ 

.37.  116 

•A  724 

13,777 

11,947 

1.791 

‘2. -229 

4.416 

3,511 

I9:v4 .  .. 

:i9,  )i01 

■27.  )i79 

1.5,379 

12,300 

■2,212 

■2. 030 

4.264 

3.774 

19.55 . 

44.  .561 

:i2.  oat 

16,  705 

13,915 

3.216 

2.  399 

4.  .543 

3.7.55  . 

19.5);  ....  . 

46,  a»2 

:i:i,  '267 

17,  677 

15.610 

3. thil 

3.064 

.5.  113 

:4.  762 

19.57 

46.  115 

3.3.966 

17.019 

16. 9*'i9 

3.  .V54 

.3.  .5.57 

.5.  624 

4.  -224 

19.56  <  . 

46.960 

33.947 

17,664 

16. 063 

:»,  .561 

2.  44.3 

.5.  .'■),54 

4.  505 

Sca.sonally  adjusted  annual  rat)‘S 

19.57  January . 

46,  an 

:i)'i0 

17, '260 

16.060 

3.  .5m 

.3.  4.5*1 

.5.  112 

4. 006 

Kehruarv . . 

47.  4:t*i 

:t:i.  444 

17,066 

16,  3.56 

;t.:t96 

3.  ,566 

.5.  '260 

4. 092 

.\I  arch  _ 

47. 6:12 

:«.  7  a) 

17,066 

16,  6:12 

.3,  492 

.3. 672 

.5.316 

4.  1.52 

•Vpril . 

47.  700 

,'166 

1  r»,  tystt 

16.9:12 

3.  526 

3.  744 

.5. 4:«; 

4.  ■2-24 

Nlav 

47.  ).66 

.1.3,  744 

Hi.  :ia) 

17.  424 

3,  tvt4i 

3,  760 

5.  772 

4.216 

June. 

47,  IWl 

:«.  732 

1*1.  47t> 

17.  ■2.5*; 

.3. 6'24 

3.  732 

.5,  trio 

4.  aH) 

July . 

46,  6)9) 

:i.3,  .566 

16,  .596 

16, 992 

3,  .504 

3. 600 

,5. 772 

4. 116 

.\ugust.... 

46.046 

:14.))92 

16. 944 

17. 146 

3,  .5.52 

:t.*;i2 

.5.  f>66 

4,29*1 

.6e|>t)'mlM‘r. . 

46.  .576 

34,  '264 

17. 164 

17. 100 

3.  .576 

3,  460 

5.  746 

4. -296 

Octotwr . 

49.  .'914 

:i4.  776 

17,  .5:12 

17, -244 

3. 672 

:i.396 

.5,660 

4. -296 

.N'ovemlxT. 

49.  '224 

34.  624 

17.  *954 

17,  IfiO 

:{,  t'lfiO 

3.  :172 

.5. 63) 

4.:t06 

Ihwmtx'r. .. 

.  .V).  100 

34,  .564 

17.  ,V12 

17,052 

.3.  *546 

:».'264 

.5,  79*; 

4.  .344 

19.5s  January . 

46.  616 

.1.3. 960 

I7.:i4() 

16, 6  a) 

.3,  4.Vi 

.3,  -226 

5. 626 

4,:i06 

Ket)ruary .  . 

46.  (H6 

:i:i.  .V52 

!  17,  •2a) 

16.  :i:i2 

:4.  ;J72 

3.0'24 

5.  .592 

4,:t44 

M  arch 

47,  .592 

064 

16.  7*M 

iti.:i'a) 

3, 4.5*; 

■2,660 

5. 6.52 

4.  :1.32 

.\j)ril _ 

46,  572 

i  .32,  :166 

i  16.212 

16.  176 

3.  526 

■2. 66'd 

5. 616 

4.  :i*’W 

May . 

46.  .546 

32. 352 

16. 176 

16. 176 

:J.  624 

■2.  .5  a) 

.5.  .592 

4.  440 

June _ 

47, 146 

:v2. 7;)o 

i6,*a2 

ltl,(M'<6 

3.  732 

2,  :i4o 

.5.  .506 

4.466 

July . 

1  47.772 

!  3.3.  lat 

17,  a)6 

1.5.  912 

3,  69*i 

2,  244 

.5.  4.3*; 

4.  .5.16 

.5  iigust . 

1  46, 492 

'  :i.3.  ,566 

;  17,9.52 

i.5.*->:i6 

3.  ,5'26 

‘2.  146 

.5.  4:»6 

4.  .524 

.'leptemtH-r... 

1  49, 426 

:i4.  if.4 

16.  460 

;  1.5,  *W4 

3.  492 

2,  )6'»4 

.5,  .53) 

4.  606 

October . 

.51.:i46 

:i.5.  :i‘26 

'  19. 476 

15.6.52 

3.  .5.52 

■2. 

.5.  ,VW 

4.  6*'i6 

\ovemtM*r... 

1  .52,  .5:16 

36.  160 

a).  164 

1.5.996 

.3. 6-24 

■2.  100 

5.  ,566 

4.7m 

I  )ec«>mlH'r  < . 

1  ,5,3. 676 

:i6.  .566 

a).  .560 

16,008 

3.660 

2. 076 

1 

.5,6*^ 

4.6*W 

'  Kxcliides  roihstrurtion  oxix-nditun's  for  crude  ixdroleuin  nnd  natural  |ia.s  drilling,  and  therefore 
agriT  with  the  new  construction  ex|M’nditures  included  in  the  gros-s  national  pnaluct.  (Table  I)-l 

•  Ollio'  huildinKs.  warehous»‘S,  stores,  mstaiiraiits,  iui<l  garages. 

’  Includes  farm,  institutional,  and  all  other. 

*  I’reliminary. 

.'^nurws:  Ih'partment  of  Commerce*  and  Ih'partment  of  Latatr. 


Public 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 


2. 4H»; 

2.85S 

2. fi.‘)« 

1.  W)2 

I, fi4S 
2.211 

2.233 

3,  .MB 
3,  (»9fi 
3.421) 
3.i«Hi 

3.62S 
T.ll 
10.tiW) 
6.322 
3. 073 

2,3«8 
2. 362 
3,  434 
4. 627 
6,  44M 

7, 001 
V.  419 
10.901 

II. 394 
11.922 

11.961 
1.3.  oo.-; 
14. 127 
l.V  0.3.3 


14.  644 
13. 992 
14.112 
14.112 
1.3. 944 

13. 9. 'i*) 

13.  272 

13.9. '>6 

14.  292 
14.  606 

14.  400 

15.  516 

14.6.W 
14.  496 
14.  .'i06 
14.  164 
14. 196 
14.  446 

14.tVi2 
14.904 
1.5.  aw 

16.  oa) 

16.  X56 
17,066 


d(M‘s  not 
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I  abi  e  D  32. —  A'ftt'  public  construdwn  activity,  1029  :'>S 
|V«liu'  put  ill  placv.  inillioii.'i  of  ilolliirs] 


Total  now  public  cotLstniolion  '  Major  t.\  |M‘s  of  now  public  ron.s!ruclioii 


i 

Federal  \ 

Hos¬ 

pital 

and 

iiistitii- 

tioiial 

Sewer 

and 

Con- 

Perioil 

t 

.\ii  ' 
(lublic 
sources 

! 

Diri-ct 

Federal 

aid 

State 

and 

IikdI 

High¬ 

way 

1 

F.diica-  i 
tional  ; 

! 

w  ater 
and 
iiiisrvl- 
laneoiis 
public 
service 

tion 
and 
de¬ 
velop-  ' 
llielit 

.Mili¬ 

tary 

facili¬ 

ties 

1 

Ml 

otlicr 

pilblK'i 

192t» . 1 

2,480  : 

155 

80  ^ 

2, 251 

_  .  .| 

1.2t>l) 

389 

lOI 

404 

115 

19 

lif.' 

1930  . 1 

2.858 

209 

104 

2,  .545 

1.  510 

3«^ 

118 

.500 

137 

29 

im 

1931 . 

2.r>59  ! 

271 

23.5 

2,  1.53 

1.3.V5 

28.5 

110 

479 

1.50 

40 

234 

1932 . 

1.802 

333 

111  : 

1,418 

9,58 

130 

811 

291 

1.50 

34 

2  hi 

1933 . 

1.048  , 

510 

2Mt 

84*1 

847 

52 

49 

100 

3.59 

;«•) 

14.5 

1934 . 

2.211 

020 

721 

8(V4 

1.000 

148 

51 

518 

47 

219 

m.-) . 

2. 233 

814 

507 

8.52 

845 

1.53 

:i8 

240 

700 

37 

214 

1930 . 

3.510  i 

797 

1,  .50*i 

1,  1.53 

1. 3<i2 

;«■>•; 

74 

0,58 

Sis 

1937  .... 

3,090 

770 

1.117 

1,203 

1.2'20 

2.5;4 

73 

445 

f8).5 

37 

4.57 

193H 

3.420 

3.809 

717 

1.320 

1.377 

1.383 

1,073 

1  421 

311 

97 

127 

492 

.507 

.551 

570 

02 

125 

4v; 

0:11 

1939 . 

7.59 

1,381 

1940 . i 

3.028  ' 

1. 182 

940 

1.  .500 

1.  :«)2 

l.V) 

.54 

409 

.528 

38,5 

t:m 

1941 . 1 

.5.751  1 

3.  751 

097 

i.;io3 

l.OOf) 

1.58 

42 

39:1 

.500 

1.020 

1.972 

1942 . j 

10,  000 

9.313 

475 

872 

734 

128 

35 

2.54 

357 

.5,010 

4, 130 

1943  . 

0.  322 

5. 009 

445 

440 

03 

44 

l.V) 

28,5 

2.  .550 

TTh 

ltM4 . 

3. 073 

2,  .505 

120 

442 

302 

41 

.58 

125 

103 

8;i7 

1.487 

1945 . 

2.398  ' 

1.737 

99 

.502 

398 

,59 

8.5 

1.52 

1  i;io 

rm 

884 

1940 . 

2.302  . 

870 

244 

^  1.248 

895 

101 

H,S 

27H  i 

ihh 

,555 

1947 . 

3.  434 

840 

409 

2,  185 

1.  451 

287 

8,5 

492 

1  424 

2<M 

491 

194H . 

4.827 

1.  177 

417 

3. 2311 

1.774 

niH 

i  223 

099 

♦>70 

158 

08.S 

1949 . 

0.  404 

1.488 

401 

4.  4.55 

2.  131 

934 

477 

80:i 

852 

137 

1,11711 

19.50 . 

i  7, 001 

1,025 

405 

.  4.911 

2,  272 

1,  133 

490 

819 

942 

177 

1. 102 

1951 . 

9.419 

2,  982 

479 

.5. 9.58 

2,  518 

1.513 

.528 

9.59 

912 

Hh7 

2. 102 

1952  . 

10.  901 

4.  180 

019 

0,090 

2,  820 

1.019 

473 

9.')8 

1, 388 

2. 743 

1953  . 

11.394 

,  4.  151 

700 

0.  .543 

3.  100 

1.714 

3ti.5 

1.0.50 

892 

h.W 

2. 9(>> 

19.54  . 

11,922 

3.  445 

709 

7.708 

3, 870 

2.  134 

3ti0 

1.  171 

773 

1.030 

2,  .584 

1955 . 

11.9»il 

2,800 

7,58 

8.  40;i 

4,0.50 

2.  442 

322 

1.318 

701 

1.313 

1.815 

19.V>  .... 

13,005 

2.772 

878 

9. 3.^5 

4, 0.V) 

2,  .VVi 

298 

1.0.59 

1.39.5 

l.Olti 

19.57  . 

14. 127 

3.018 

l.Slfcl 

9.  74t> 

4,971 

2.  825 

3.50 

1.737 

971 

1 

1,951 

19.58  J . 

15,033 

.  3. 152 

2.  lt.8 

1  9, 713 

,  .5,3.50 

2,  877 

401 

1,8;48 

1.0<I4 

i.2;t.5 

2, 3'28 

>  For  px|)ondituros  cla.s.siflo(l  by  ownership,  combine  “Federal  aid”  and  "Slate  and  local"  coliiniii'  In 
obtain  State  and  local  ownershii).  “Direct"  column  stands  as  it  is  for  Federal  ownership. 

>  Includes  nonresidential  biiildinK  other  than  educational  and  hospital  and  institutional  (iiuhistrial. 
commercial,  public  admini.stration,  social  luid  recreational,  and  misodlaiieoiis),  public  residential  builillia.’s. 
and  imblicly  owned  parks  and  playgrounds,  memorials,  etc. 

•  I’reliminary. 

Sourex's:  Department  of  Comnierrv  and  Department  of  Lalnir. 
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I'abi.e  D  33. — Ifouiin^  starts  ana  applications  for  financintt.  1Q20-5S 
(Thousands  of  units) 


New  nonfurtn  housitiK  starts 


JTopost'il  hom«' 
construction  * 


Privately  finano'd  ' 

Private, , 

Total 

licly 

fl- 

(lovernment  proRrams 

ally  ad-  ‘ 
justed 

KIIA 
applica- 
t  inns 

VA  ap- 
praisiil 
requests 

Total' 

KIT  A' 

VA 

rulos 

.mo 

.3.30  0 

.330  0  , 

1 

1 

-  ----j 

i.M  0 

2.44  0  1 

134  0 

134  0 

93  0 

93  0 

I  2»  ’>  0 

126  0 

221  0 

3 

21.4.  7 

14  0 

14  0 

*  20.  6 

319  0 

14  S 

.3(M  2 

49  4 

49  4 

47.  S 

0 

3  6 

:i3  2  4 

00  0 

60  0 

40  K 

4UVO 

♦v  7 

399  3 

118  7 

118  7 

1.31  1 

S\S  0 

4.Vi  4 

1.48  1 

1.48.  1 

179.  8 

73  0 

.429.  6 

180  1 

180  1 

231.2 

019  .*> 

220  4 

220  4 

2H8  5 

3.Vi  0 

s 

.301  2 

16,4  7 

16.4  7 

238.  .4 

Ull  0 

7  3 

18,3  7 

146  2 

146  2 

144  4 

141  H 

a  1 

i:4H  7 

93  3 

9,3  3 

62.  9 

209.  3 

1  2 

208  1 

(>) 

41  2 

(») 

.46.6 

(») 

670.  .■> 

H  n 

662.  ,4 

(M 

69.0 

(>) 

121  7 

(>) 

S49  0 

3  4 

S4,4  6 

(>) 

229  0 

(>) 

286.  4 

(>) 

9;il  6 

IS  1 

913  .4 

(») 

■294  1 

(>) 

•29.3  2 

(>) 

l.(r2.V  1 

36  3 

9SS  S 

(») 

363  8 

(>) 

327.0 

(*) 

1.  396  0 

4.3  8 

1.. 3.42  2 

686  7 

486.  7 

•  200  0 

397.7 

(» 

1.091  .3 

71  2 

1.020  1 

412.2 

263  .4 

148  6 

192.8 

ltV4  4 

1.  127  0 

.IS  .1 

1,068  .4 

421  2 

279  9 

141  3 

. 

267  9 

226  3 

1  1<13  H 

3.*»  h 

1  008  3 

408  .4 

2.42  0 

1.46  .4 

2.V3.  7 

2.41  4 

1,2  20  4 

IS.  7 

h201  7 

.483  3 

276  3 

307  0 

. 

.338  6 

.V3.4  4 

I.  .32H  9 

19  4 

1.309  .4 

669  6 

276  7 

.392  9 

306.2 

620.8 

1.  IIH  1 

24  2 

1.09:^  9 

400  0 

189  3 

270  7 

197.  7 

401. 4 

i.(m  9 

49  1 

992  S 

296  7 

168  4 

128  3 

198  8 

1.49.  4 

1.197  7 

67.  1 

1. 130.6 

397  6 

29.4  4 

102  2 

.341  7 

234  2 

January 

64  2 

4  1 

60  1 

19  7 

12  0 

9f;t 

10  .4 

18.9 

Kehruary  _ 

6.S.  a 

2.7 

63  1 

19  2 

9.3 

9  9 

915 

12  1 

20  2 

M  arch .  _ 

April _ _ 

M7  0 
93  7 

2  .3 

79.3 
91  4 

22.7 
2.4  6 

113 
12  1 

11  4 
13.  .4 

911 

9fit 

16  2 
16  8 

19.  .4 
19.4 

May .  . 

KUl  0 

6.  1 

96  9 

27.0 

14  9 

12  0 

99i 

16.9 

16.6 

June  . 

99  9 

,4.  4 

94.  .4 

28.3 

1.4.3 

13  0 

995 

16.6 

13.7 

July  . 

97  H 

3  9 

93  9 

28.0 

1.4  7 

12  3 

1.015 

18.4 

14  0 

Aupust 

I(N)  0 

3  2 

96  8 

29  .3 

17  7 

116 

1.050 

22.3 

14  .4 

S<-ptemta'r 

91  9 

17 

90  2 

28  2 

16.4 

11  8 

i.ott 

1  20. 4 

8.9 

Octola-r 

97.0 

S  6 

88  4 

28  4 

18.  7 

9  7 

i.oto 

1  20. 2 

6.4 

Noyemla-r 

7S  2 

2  .4 

7.4.  7 

21  4 

1,4  0 

0  4 

1.009 

!  14.  7 

,3.  7 

I)ec«>mt«'r 

6.3  4 

9 

62  .4 

18.  9 

14  2 

4  6 

1.000 

13  6 

3  .4 

January 

67.  9 

.4  0 

62  9 

17  4 

13.3 

4  I 

1.0*0 

17.3 

.4.2 

Kehruary 

r.6  1 

.4  1 

61  0 

14  1 

113 

2  8 

915 

20.6 

,4.3 

M  arch 

SI  4 

4  1 

77  3 

19  6 

16  .4 

3  1 

911 

2.4.0 

8.4 

A  |>ril 

99  1 

4  9 

!M  2 

27  4 

•22  7 

4  8 

911 

31  6 

24.  8 

.May 

los  .y 

7  2 

101  3 

.T2  0 

26.  0 

6.0 

1, 019 

.34  6 

29  2 

June 

112  9 

116 

101  .3 

»  ;  .4 

28  0 

8.  .4 

'  1.0.57 

33  4 

28.4 

July 

112  S 

4  2 

108  6 

40  3 

29.7 

10  6 

I.l7i 

31.8 

28.  .4 

Auirust 

124  0 

9  4 

114  6 

43  6 

;io  .4 

13.  1 

1.  tt1 

3:4  6 

28  .4 

.S«'ptemla‘r 

I  121.0 

10.  I 

110.9 

46  3 

31.9 

14  3 

1.  m 

1  36.8 

•26  7 

October 

'  MHO 

■  2.  0 

’  1(H)  0 

49  4 

:«  7 

14  7 

■  1.  too 

31.8 

19.  1 

Voyi‘mt>er 

Mirj.o 

■  2.  0 

'  1(H).  0 

8 

2.4.8 

11.0 

*  1.110 

22  3 

1.4.3 

Dtas'mIaT  ' 

91.0 

1  .4 

89  .4 

.34  2 

2,4  0 

9.2 

l.ilo 

•23  0 

14  8 

'  Excludes  iirnicd  foro's  lioiislni!  in  IM.'it)  unitsi;  IW?  (IS. .'>73  units):  and  19.'iK  (23.744  units). 

’  I’nits  In  inortiiaitc  applications  for  new  home  construction. 

•  The  numU'r  of  starts  for  the  years  1920- 2S.  resiH'ctivelv,  was  as  follows:  247.000;  449.000;  716,000;  871.000; 

937.000;  H49.(«I0:  SIO.OOO;  an<l  7.S3.000. 

'  KII.4  proKram  approvetl  in  .lune  19.34;  all  19144  activity  incl'idisl  in  19.3.S. 

’  Not  avallalile. 

*  Partly  estimated. 

'  Preliminary. 

Sources  Department  of  I.alH>i,  Federal  llousinR  .Vdministratlon  (FM.\),  and  V’eterans  Administra 
don  (V.\). 


Tabi.k  D-  34. —  Salfs  and  imrnlorifs  in  manufacturing  and  trade, 
|.\niounts  In  hilllons  of  ilolhirs] 


’ 


I 

I 


i; 


Total  nianiifartiir- 
Inp  an<l  trado  ' 


.Manufacturinp 


Wliolcsalo  trade  '  l  Kelall  trade  ' 


i  1 

Sales  * 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio* 

Sales* 

Inven¬ 
tories  * 

Ratio* 

Sales  * 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratm* 

.Sales* 

■  torles* 

1939... 

10.  s 

20. 1 

,1.  1 

11.5 

2.  11 

2.  2 

3  1 

1  :14 

3.5  i  .1  .1 

1940... 

12  1 

22  2 

1  72 

.1.9 

12.8 

2.06 

2.4 

3.2 

1  30 

3  9  6.  1 

1941... 

1.1,8 

28.8 

1.18 

8.  2 

17.0 

1.78 

3.0 

4.0 

I  20 

4  6  7.8 

1942... 

18.6 

31. 1 

1.6*1 

10.4 

19.3 

1  77 

3.4 

3.8 

1  19 

4  8  8.0 

1943... 

21  9 

31  3 

1  40 

12.8 

20.  1 

1.11 

3.8 

3  7 

.97 

.1.3  7.6 

1944 . 

23  8 

31.  1 

1.33 

13.8 

19.5 

1 4.1 

4  2 

3.9 

94 

.1.9  7.6 

194,1... 

23.9 

30.9 

1.30 

12.9 

18.  4 

1  48 

4  .1 

4  6 

.91 

6.5  '  7.9 

194fi . 

27.2 

42.9 

1  33 

12.6 

24  .1 

1  ti6 

6. 0 

6.6 

.  90 

8.5  .  119 

1947 _ 

33.2 

.Kl.  .1 

1.43 

1.1.9 

28.9 

1  71 

7  3 

7.  H 

1.01 

10.0  14  1 

194S  .  . . 

36  1 

,1.1.  4 

1.  48 

17.6 

31.  7 

1  72 

7.5 

7.9 

1  01 

10.9  15.8 

1949  . 

34.5 

51.8 

1.  .16 

16.4 

28.9 

1.86 

7  2 

7.  0 

1.07 

10.9  1.1,3 

19.1tl  . 

.39.7 

62.8 

1.39 

19.3 

.34.3 

1.  .17 

8.  4 

9 1 

.9f. 

12  0  ;  19  3 

19.11 . 

44  7 

73.8 

1.  .18 

22  3 

42.  8 

1.  77 

9.4 

9.7 

1.0,1 

13.0  212 

19.12  . 

4.1.9 

7.1.4 

1.61 

22.8 

43.8 

1.  90 

9  6 

10. 0 

l.OI 

13  .1  21  6 

19.13 . 

48.  4 

78.6 

1.61 

24.  5 

45.4 

1  84 

9  8 

10.  .1 

i.tto 

14  1  22  7 

19.14 . 

47.4 

75.5 

1.62 

23.  5 

4.3.0 

1.86 

9.7 

10.4 

1.07 

14  1  ,  22  1 

.*>2  3 

Rl  7 

2fi  3 

19.V1 . 

.14.8 

89.  1 

1  .16 

27.7 

.12.3 

1  79 

11  3 

13.  0 

l.tw 

1.1.  8  Zi  9 

19.17  . 

.16.3 

90.  7 

1.61 

28.4 

.13.5 

1.89 

11.3 

12.7 

1.  13 

16.  7  24  .1 

19,18  »  » . 

.13.8 

85.  1 

1  61 

26.2 

49.3 

I  93 

11  0 

12.1 

1  11 

16  6  *  23  7 

Sea-sonally  adjasted 


I 


January . 

.17.9 

89,3 

1.  ,14 

.30.0 

.12.  4 

1  7.1  11.6 

12.9 

1.  11 

16,3 

24. 

February  .. 

.17.4 

89.6 

l.V) 

29.  .1 

.12.  9 

1.78  11.5 

12.8 

1  11 

16  4 

■23 

March . 

.16.2 

89.  9 

1.60 

28.4 

,13.3 

1.87  11  4 

12.8 

1.  12 

16.  3 

■23 

•April . 

.16.  4 

90.  1 

1,19 

28,7 

.13.7 

1.87  ;  11.3 

12.8 

1.  13 

16.  4 

23. 

.May . 

.16.8 

90.6 

1.  59 

28.6 

.13.9 

1.88  11.5 

12.7 

1.  II 

16,  6 

23. 

June . 

56.4 

90.  7 

1.61 

28.  1 

53.9 

1.91  :  11.4 

12.7 

1.  II 

16.8 

■24. 

July . 

.17.4 

91.0 

1,  .18 

29.0 

54. 1 

1.86  11.4 

12.7 

1.  12 

17.0 

■24 

-Aupust . 

.17.0 

91.3 

1.60 

28.6 

,14.2 

1  89  ,  11  4 

12.8 

1  12 

17.0 

■24. 

.Se|(teml>er. . 

.16.3 

91.3 

1.62 

28.2 

,14.2 

1.92  1  11.2 

12.8 

1.  1.1 

16.9 

■24 

Octol)er . 

,1.1.7 

91  1 

1.64 

28,  1 

.14.  1 

1  9:1  !  11.0 

12.8 

1.  17 

16.  7 

24 

November. . 

.14,7 

91.0 

1.66 

27.2 

.13.9 

1.98  '  10  9 

12.8 

1.  17 

16.6 

■24 

December... 

.14.5 

90.7 

1.67 

26.7 

.13.  .1 

2.01  i  10.9 

12.7 

1.17 

16,8 

■24 

January  .... 

.13.8 

90.  0 

1.68 

26.4 

.12.9 

2  t)2  10.7 

12,6 

1.  18 

16  7 

24 

F'ebruary  . 

.12. 1 

89.3 

1.72 

25.  .1 

.12.  4 

2  .06  I  10  .5 

12.5 

1.-20 

16.  1 

■24 

NIarch . 

51.3 

88.  .1 

1  73 

24  9 

.12.  0 

2  .09  1  10  3 

12  4 

1  21 

16.  1 

24 

April-.: . 

.12. 1 

87.6 

1  69 

24  9 

.11.5 

2.07  !  10.7 

12.2 

1.15 

16.5 

■23 

\fay . 

.12.4 

8*V  9 

l.tK) 

2.1.2 

.10.9 

2.03  10.7 

12.1 

I  14 

16.6 

■23 

June . 

.13  2 

86.  4 

1  ta 

2.1.  7 

.K).  2 

1.9*1  10.9 

12.  1 

III 

16.  6 

■24 

July . 

.14  0 

8.1.9 

1.60 

26  3 

49.8 

1.90  1  11.0 

12.  1 

I.  10 

16.7 

■24 

.Aupust  _ 

.14.4 

8.1.  4 

1.  .18 

26  4 

49  4 

1,88  11  1 

12.  1 

1  (19 

16.9 

23 

S«-ptemlH‘r.. 

,14.8 

81.0 

I. 16 

2t).  8 

49.3 

1.84  !  11  4 

12. 1 

1.06 

16.6 

■23 

Octolx'r  .... 

.1.16 

84.9 

1  ,13 

27.2 

49.3 

1  82  11.5 

12.1 

1  (H 

16.9 

■23 

Novemln-r  ‘ 

.16,2 

81.  1 

1.11 

27. 6 

493 

1.79  11.6 

12.  1 

im 

17.0 

■2:1 

Dwmlier  •. 

17,5 

. I . 

K.'ttid' 


I  y 

I  4<) 
I  tK 
I 

1  4:i 
I  111 

I  ji 
I  111 
I  r 
I  4(1 
I  411 

I  4(1 
1  H.'i 
I 

I  .19 
I  ,19 

I  .Kl 
I  .1(( 
I  44 
1  4(1 


I  47 
I.  4(1 
1  4H 
I  44 
I  4.1 

1.4:1 

1  41; 
I  41! 
1  44 
1  4.1 
1  47 
1  4.1 

1  4(1 
1  .11 
I  .11 
1  4«1 
I  44 
1  4.1 

1  44 
1  4.’ 
1  44 
1  :19 
1  :i9 


■  The  series  hepinninp  In  1948  are  not  comparable  with  the  previous  years  h«‘cau.s»'  of  ehanpes  In  definition 
for  the  wholesale  series.  IteKinninp  In  19.11.  the  estimates  of  retail  sales  and  Ir.velitories  are  leer'd  on  a 
new  method  cf  estimation  adopted  by  the  Iliireau  of  the  Census. 

•  .Monthly  average  shown  for  year  and  total  for  month. 

•  Seasonally  adjusted,  end  of  iieriod. 

(  Inventory/si4les  ratio.  For  annual  j¥‘rl(Hls,  ratio  of  welphle<l  averape  Inven’orh-s  to  averape  monthly 
.sales;  for  monthly  data,  ratio  of  aveiape  end  of  eurrent  and  pn'vious  months'  Invi  ntories  to  sales  for  month. 

•  Where  Decr'mber  data  not  available,  data  for  year  calculated  on  basts  of  no  ehanpe  from  Novemlier. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note. — For  a  descri|>tion  of  the  series  and  their  comparability,  s*^'  Surrey  of  C-irrent  lluninerr.  .S-pteinlier 
and  Novemlx-r  1952,  January  19.14,  and  June  19,17  for  retail,  and  Aupust  19.17  for  nauuifaeturink  anil 
wholesale. 

The  inventory  flpures  in  this  table  do  not  apree  with  the  estimates  of  ehanpe  In  business  inventories 
included  in  the  pross  national  pro<lu(t  since  these  flpures  cover  only  manufactiirinp  and  traile  rather 
than  all  business,  and  show  inventories  In  terms  of  current  book  value  without  adjustment  for  revaluation. 

Source:  Depiu-tment  of  Commerce. 
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Tabi.k  D-35. — Manufacturrrs'  sales,  inventories,  and  orders,  1939-58 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Sales  • 

Inventories  * 

New  orders  * 

3 

Dura¬ 

ble 

(KKids 

indus¬ 

tries 

Non¬ 

durable 

liiHids 

indus¬ 

tries 

Durable-([(M)ds 

indu.stries 

Nondurable-goods 

Imlustries 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

indus¬ 

tries 

Non¬ 

durable 

gootls 

indus¬ 

tries 

Pur¬ 

chased 

mate¬ 

rials 

(Jho«ls 

In 

prwvss 

Fin¬ 

ished 

(OkkIs 

Por¬ 
ch  itsed 
mate¬ 
rials 

(loo'ls  Kin- 
in  ished 

process  goods 

1 

IKW . 

1.9 

.3.2 

I.  s 

1.5 

2.  1 

2.4 

0.8 

2.9 

5.4 

2.2 

3.2 

7.0 

ISMO . 

2.  .1 

3  4 

2  1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.fi 

.9 

3.0 

fi.8 

3.4 

3.4 

18.4 

IWI . 

3.  S 

4  4 

3.  1 

.3.2 

2.  3 

4  0 

1.2 

3.2 

9.8 

.1.3 

4.  5 

37.9 

IMJ . - 

.1.2 

.1.3 

3.7 

4.fi 

2.2 

4  3 

1.2 

3.3 

13.3 

8.0 

5.3 

72.9 

iw:i  . 

fi.9 

fi.  0 

3  9 

.1.2 

2.  1 

4.  .1 

1.4 

3.0 

12.7 

fi.8 

5.9 

71.5 

nm . 

7.3 

fi.  4 

3.3 

.1.0 

2.  1 

4.7 

1.4 

3.0 

11.9 

.1.5 

fi.4 

49.0 

IM.'i . 

fi.3 

fi.fi 

.3.2 

3.1 

2. 1 

4.9 

1..1 

0 

10.  .1 

3.9 

fi.fi 

20.9 

iMt; . 

.1.0 

7.  fi 

4.  .1 

4.fi 

2.9 

fi.  ,1 

l.fi 

4.2 

13.7 

5.9 

7.8 

33.8 

im: . 

ft.  7 

9.2 

.1.  1 

.1. 2 

4.0 

7.2 

2.2 

5.2 

1.1.  fi 

fi.  4 

9.3 

30.3 

IW'' . 

7.  fi 

10  0 

.1.  fi 

.1.4 

4.  7 

7.3 

2.2 

fi.  .1 

17  4 

7.  .1 

9.9 

2«.9 

IW't . 

9.3 

l.fi 

4.7 

4.  7 

fi.  5 

2.  1 

fi.3 

1.1.9 

fi.fi 

9.3 

20.8 

la.'iti . 

S.  H 

10.  .1 

fi  1 

fi.  0 

4.  7 

8.4 

2.  .1 

fi.fi 

21.0 

10.3 

10.7 

41.1 

19.11  . 

10.4 

11.9 

7  4 

S.fi 

fi.S 

9.  1 

2.7 

8.2 

24.5 

12  7 

11.8 

fi7.fi 

I9.V.>  . 

10.9 

119 

7  3 

10.2 

fi.9 

8.  fi 

2.7 

8.  1 

23  fi 

11.7 

11.9 

7fi.3 

19.M 

12.  4 

12  1 

7.  4 

10.7 

H.  1 

8.  1 

2.7 

8.4 

23  1 

110 

12.1 

59.5 

I9.M 

11.2 

12.3 

fi.  .1 

9  S 

..  . 

7.9 

2.  fi 

8.  4 

22.5 

10.2 

12.3 

4fi.9 

IW.I.'i 

13.  1 

13  3 

7  4 

II.  1 

H.  *2 

8.  1 

2.8 

8.  8 

27.2 

13.9 

13.3 

5fi.9 

I9,Hi 

13.  S 

1.3  9 

H.  7 

!2.H 

9  2 

8.  .1 

3.0 

10.  1 

28  3 

14  4 

13.9 

54.2 

i9.i:  .  . 

14  2 

14  2 

N.  3 

12  7 

10. 1 

H.H 

3. 1 

10.  .1 

27  3 

13.  1 

14.2 

50.7 

19.>  *  > . 

12.  4 

1.3  h 

'  ' 

11.3 

8.9 

8.« 

2.9 

9.9 

2fi.O 

12.  1 

13.9 

46.4 

Seasonally  adjustctl 

19.17; 

January 

14.9 

1.1.0 

H  fi 

12H 

9.  2 

S.fi 

3.0 

10.  2 

28.9 

14.2 

14.8 

fi4.0 

l-ehruarv 

14  K 

14  7 

H.  7 

12.9 

9.3 

H.  7 

3. 0 

10.3 

28.fi 

14  1 

14.  5 

63.7 

.March 

14.  2 

14  2 

H.  7 

13.0 

9.4 

H.  7 

3.0 

10.4 

28.  1 

13.9 

14  2 

63.2 

.\pril  .. 

14  3 

14  4 

H.  fi 

1.3.  4 

9  4 

8.  7 

30 

10.fi 

27  9 

13.  2 

14.  7 

61.9 

Mav  . 

14.3 

14  3 

S.  .1 

13  4 

9.  fi 

8.9 

2.9 

10.  .1 

28.4 

14.  1 

14.3 

61.  1 

J  line  . 

14.  2 

13.9 

H.  4 

13.3 

9.7 

9.0 

3.0 

10.  .1 

27.  1 

13.2 

13.8 

60.3 

Julv  . 

14  r> 

14  .1 

K.  4 

13  .1 

9  K 

9  0 

2  9 

in  5 

27  a 

1.1  n 

14  .1 

5Q  3 

Aucust 

14  3 

14  .3 

H  4 

I3.fi 

9.  8 

9.0 

3. 0 

10.5 

27.3 

13.2 

i4.  2 

57.8 

.SepIemtH'r 

14  1 

14  1 

H.  .1 

13.4 

9.  8 

8.9 

2.9 

10.  .1 

2fi.fi 

12 .1 

14.0 

56.0 

October 

1.3  9 

14  1 

H.  fi 

13.  2 

9.9 

8.9 

3.0 

10.4 

2fi.  2 

122 

14.  1 

53.2 

Novein  ta'r.. 

13.  .1 

13.7 

K  « 

13.  1 

9.8 

8.9 

3. 0 

10. 4 

2fi  .  0 

12.4 

13.7 

52.0 

Deivmber. . 

13.  I 

13.fi 

H.  3 

12.7 

10.  1 

8.  8 

3. 1 

10.  .1 

2.1.  1 

114 

13.7 

50.7 

19.1S 

January. . . . 

12  .  f) 

13  7 

S..3 

12.4 

9.9 

8.8 

3  0 

10.5 

24.4 

10.7 

13.7 

49.  1 

febri'arv . .. 

12. 0 

13.  .1 

S.3 

12.  1 

9.9 

K.  H 

3.0 

10.4 

24.  1 

10.7 

13.4 

47.8 

M  arch . . 

11.7 

13  3 

H.  1 

11.9 

9.8 

8.8 

2.9 

10.4 

24.8 

11.5 

13.3 

47.5 

Aiiril  . 

11  .1 

1.3.4 

H.  0 

II. H 

9.7 

8.  8 

2.9 

10.4 

24  5 

10.8 

13.7 

4fi  5 

Mav . 

II  K 

13.fi 

7.  K 

ll.fi 

9.fi 

H.H 

2.9 

10. 2 

25.  0 

11.4 

13.fi 

46.  1 

June . 

12.  I 

13.  7 

7.  fi 

11.  4 

9.5 

H.  8 

2  9 

10  0 

25  8 

12  2 

13  5 

July . 

12.3 

14.0 

7.  .1 

11.3 

9.  .1 

8.8 

2.9 

9.8 

2fi.4 

12.5 

13.9 

46.  7 

.\ueust _ 

12.  4 

14  0 

7.4 

11.3 

9.3 

8.  7 

3.0 

9.7 

2fi.  1 

12.2 

13.9 

46.7 

Septemlier.. 

12.7 

14  1 

7.  .1 

11.3 

9.2 

8.  fi 

2.9 

9. 7 

27.  0 

12.9 

14.2 

46.2 

OcIolaT . 

12.9 

14  2 

7. 7 

11.3 

9.0 

H.  7 

2.9 

9.8 

27.9 

13.5 

14.4 

4fi.  1 

.\oveml)er  *. 

13.4 

14  2 

777 

11.3 

8.9 

H.fi 

2.9 

9.9 

27.9 

13.7 

14.2 

46.4 

'  Monthly  average  shown  for  year  and  total  for  month. 

‘  B(k)K  vahio,  seasonally  adjusted,  end  of  jieriod. 

•  Knd  of  i)«'rio<l. 

'  HiW'd  on  data  throufth  Novemlx-r. 

'  Preliminary. 

Notk.—  See  Table  D-34  for  total  salt's  and  inventories  of  manufacturers. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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PRICES 

'I’ahlk  D -36. —  W'holfsale  price  indfxes,  1929  V 
[im:  49=i(K>]  1 


PericMl 

j 

All 

eoin- 

mi)di- 

ties 

Farm 

prod¬ 

ucts 

I’roe- 

(•ss^mI 

fcKxls 

All  commiHlities 

!  Tex*  lie 
pr(Kl- 
'I'oial  nets 

and 

apparel 

other  tlian  farm  protluots 
»nd  f(H8ls 

^eal"''' 

and 

uilii,,*  rubh*T  wimhI 

m.- 

‘net.' 

1929 _ 

01.9 

.58. 0 

,58.5 

05.  5 

04.2 

(«) 

83.5 

,31.9 

193*)... 

.■iti.  1 

49.3 

,53.  3 

*)*).  9 

.57  1 

(>) 

73. 0 

•.“.)  4 

1931... 

47.4 

■M\.  2 

44  8 

'hi.  r» 

47  1 

*>) 

*■>2. 0 

Z1  8 

1932 _ 

42.  1 

2ti.  9 

;i*i.  5 

.V).  2 

39,  0 

(«) 

,5:1.  8 

211.3 

1933 . 

42.8 

28.7 

:io.  3 

,V).  9 

40.  0 

51.2 

.50  8 

24  2 

1934 _  _ 

48.7 

5 

42.0 

.Vi.  0 

51.8 

53.7 

0,5.8 

28.5 

193S . 

52.  0 

44.0 

,52.  1 

.V5.  7 

,50.  4 

.50.  0 

IWV  4 

27.4 

193*;... . 

52.  5 

45.  2 

,V).  1 

.Vi  9 

V)  8 

.Vi.  4 

71.7 

7 

1937 . . 

5*>.  1 

48.3 

,52  4 

01.0 

.54.2 

,59.0 

84  4 

.•43  7 

1938 . 

51.  1 

;18.3 

45. 0 

,58.4 

47  4 

5,5.9 

82.7  1 

30.8 

1939 . . 

,50.  1 

30.5 

43  3 

,58.1 

49  5 

.V5.  8 

8ti.3 

31.0 

1940...  . 

51.  1 

37.8 

43  0 

.59  4 

.52.4 

,50.  0 

80.2  1 

3,5.2 

1941... . 

.Vi.  8 

40.  0 

,V).  5 

ta.  7 

04)  3 

01.0 

80.5  1 

41  8 

1942 . 

t'd.  2 

,59.  2 

,59.  1 

08.  3 

08  9 

09  3 

100  .0  ! 

4,5  4 

1943 . 

07.  0 

t>8.  5 

01.0 

*>9.  3 

09.2 

09.  5 

Ka.  3 

48.0 

1944 . 

07.  0 

08.9 

00.  4 

70.4 

*■>9.9 

70.2 

102  .0  . 

51.9 

1945 . . . 

08.  8 

71.0 

04).  8 

71.3 

71  1 

70.0 

98  9  i 

,52.5 

1940...  . 

78.7 

8.1.  2 

77.  ♦> 

78.3 

82.0 

70,3 

99.4 

fiO  3 

1947 . . 

9*1.4 

100.  0 

98.2 

9,5.3 

100.  1 

101  4 

99.0 

93  7 

1948 . 

im.  4 

107.  3 

100.  1 

103  4 

KM  4 

103.8 

102.  1 

107.2 

1949 . 

99.2 

92.8 

9.5.7 

101.3 

95.5 

94  8 

98.9 

99  2 

1950 . 

103.  1 

97.5 

99.8 

10,5. 0 

99.2 

9*1.3 

120  5 

113.9 

1951 . 

114  8 

113.4 

111.4 

11.5.9 

110.0 

110.0 

148  0 

123.9 

1952 . 

111.0 

107.  0 

108.8 

113.2 

99.  8 

KM.  5 

1.34  0 

120.3 

1953 . . 

110. 1 

97.0 

im.  0 

114.0 

97.3 

ia5.7 

12,5. 0 

120  2 

1954 . 

110.3 

9,5.0 

105.  3 

114.5 

95  2 

107.0 

12ti.  9 

118.0 

1955 . 

1 10.  7 

89.0 

101.7 

117.0 

9.5.3 

lOti.  0 

14,3.8 

123.0 

1956 . 

114.3 

88.  4 

101.7 

122  2 

9.5  3 

107  2 

14,'.,  8 

12.5  4 

1957 . 

117.0 

90.9 

10,5. 0 

12.5.  0 

9,5.4 

109.  5 

14.5.  2 

119.0 

1958  » . 

119.2 

94  9 

110.9 

120.0 

93  5 

110.4 

14,5.0 

117  7 

110.9 

89  3 

KM.  3 

12.5  2 

9,5.8 

108.  7 

14.5  0 

121  3 

February  . 

117.  0 

88  8 

irei  9 

12.5  5 

9,5.  7 

108.  8 

143  9 

120.  7 

March  . 

110.9 

88.  8 

103.7 

12.5  4 

95,  4 

K)8  8 

144  .3 

120  1 

.5pril  . 

117.  2 

9*).0 

KM  3 

12,5.  4 

95  3 

109.  1 

144  5 

I  ’JO.  2 

Mav . 

117.  1 

89.  5 

KM.  9 

12,5.  2 

95  4 

109  1 

144  7 

119  7 

J  une . 

117.4 

90.9 

100.  1 

12,5.2 

9,5.  5 

109  3 

14,5.  1 

119.7 

July . 

118.  2 

92.8 

107.2 

12.5  7 

9,5.  4 

109.  5 

144  9 

119.3 

.\UKUSt  . 

118.  4 

93.  0 

100.8 

120.  0 

95  4 

109.8 

14*  .  9 

118.0 

IIH  0 

91  0 

121)  n 

95  4 

111)  2 

14i't  5 

117  H 

October . 

117.8 

91.5 

10,5.  5 

i2.5.8 

9,5.  1 

110  4 

140  2 

117,3 

November . 

118. 1 

91  9 

100.  5 

125.  9 

9,5.  0 

no  3 

144  7 

116  9 

December  . 

118.  5 

92.0 

107.4 

120.  1 

94  9 

110.0 

14,5.7 

116.3 

1958:  January . 

118.9 

93.  7 

109.5 

120.  1 

94.0 

110,8 

14.5. 1 

1163 

February . 

119.0 

90.  1 

109.9 

12,5.  7 

94.  1 

110.0 

144.0 

11.5,8 

March . 

119.  7 

1**).  5 

110.7 

12.5.7 

94.0 

110.7 

144  0 

1 1.5. 5 

April . 

119.3 

97.7 

111.5 

12.5.  5 

9;».  7 

111  0 

144  5 

11,5.7 

Nlay . 

119.5 

98.5 

112.9 

12,5.  3 

93.5 

1 10. 8 

143.8 

11.5.9 

June . 

119.2 

9,5.6 

113.5 

12.5.  3 

93.3 

no  7 

144.2 

116.4 

July . 

119.2 

9,5.0 

112.7 

12.5.  0 

9:1.3 

110.4 

144  7 

116  8 

.\upust . 

119.  1 

93.2 

;  111.3 

12»).  1 

93,3 

110.0 

144  4 

118.6 

S«‘pteml)er . 

119.  1 

93.  1 

1  111.1 

1  12tV  2 

9:1.3 

109.9 

145.  2 

120.4 

Octol)er . 

119.0 

92.3 

1  110.0 

12*1.  4 

93.2 

110.2 

i  140.  1 

120.8 

.N’ovemiH'r . 

119.2 

92.  1 

109.  5 

1  120. 8 

1  9:1.  1 

1  110.2 

1  140. 0 

120. 0 

December » . 

119.2 

90.7 

1  108.8 

1  127. 2 

j  93.2 

j  110.0 

1  140. 7 

119.6 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  1»1. 
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Table  I>-36. —  Wholesale  price  indexes,  1929-58 — Continued 
11047-40-100]  • 


All  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods  (continued) 


Period  ' 

Hides, 

skins, 

leather, 

and 

leather 

pro<l- 

ucts 

1 

Fuel,  1 
power,  1 
and 
llRht- 
Inn 
mate¬ 
rials 

1 

Pulp, 

paper, 

and 

alllcHl 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Metals  ^ 
and  ! 
metal  ; 
prod¬ 
ucts  1 

1 

Machln-’ 
ery  and  I 
motive  , 
prod-  j 
ucts  1 

i 

Furni¬ 

ture 

and 

other 

hoase- 

hold 

dura¬ 

bles 

1 

Non-  1 
metal-  I 
11c  1 

miner¬ 
als 

(struc¬ 

tural) 

Tobacco 

manu¬ 

factures 

and 

bottled 

bever¬ 

ages 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

prod¬ 

ucts 

1920 . 

50.3 

70.2 

(•) 

67.0  1 

(>) 

60.3 

1 

72.6  ’ 

86.6 

m 

1930 . 

.14.4 

66.5 

(») 

60.3 

(») 

68.2 

72.4  ; 

87. 1 

{») 

1931 . 

46.8 

57.2 

(>) 

.14.1  1 

(») 

62.8 

67.6 

84.6 

(«) 

1932 . 

30.7 

.10  .1 

(>) 

40.0 

(») 

55.4 

63.4 

81.4 

(>) 

1933 . 

44  0 

.16. 1 

(») 

50.9  i 

(») 

55.5 

66.9 

72.8 

(D 

1934 . 

47.1 

62.0 

(») 

56.  2  1 

(>) 

60.2 

71.6 

76.0 

(») 

193.1 . 

48.  7 

62  2 

(>) 

.16.2 

(») 

59  .8  ' 

71.6  i 

7.19 

(») 

1936 . 

.11.0 

64.5 

(») 

.17.3  j 

(>) 

60  .6  i 

71.7  ! 

75.8 

(») 

1937 . 

.16.0 

65  7 

(») 

6.1.6  1 

(») 

67.2  ' 

73.4 

76.5 

(») 

1938 . 

.10.  .1 

64  7 

(>) 

63  1 

(») 

65.6 

71.1  ! 

76.4 

(>) 

1939 . 

.12.0 

61.8 

(») 

62.6 

65.3 

65  .4  , 

60.5  1 

76.4 

(>) 

1940 . 

,14.8 

60.7 

(>) 

62.8 

66.2 

66.8  j 

69.7 

77.3 

(>) 

1911 . . 

.18  0 

64  .1 

(») 

64.0 

68.6 

71.2 

71.3 

78.  1 

(») 

1942 . 

64  0 

66.4 

(») 

64  0 

71.2 

76.8 

74.1 

79.1 

(>) 

1943 . 

63  0 

68  4 

(») 

64.8 

71.0 

76.4 

74.5 

83.0 

(») 

1944 . 

63.4 

70.3 

(>) 

64.8 

71.0 

78.4 

75.9 

83  4 

(>) 

194.1 . . 

64.2 

71.1 

(>) 

6.19 

71.6 

78.6 

79. 1 

85.8 

(») 

1946 . 

74  6 

76.2 

(>) 

73.9 

80.3 

83.0 

84.  2 

89.7 

(») 

1947 . 

101.0 

90  0 

98  6 

01  3 

02.5 

9.16 

93  9 

97.2 

100.8 

1948 . 

102.  1 

107  1 

102  9 

103  0 

100.  9 

101  4 

101.  7 

100.5 

103. 1 

1949 . 

06  0 

101  0 

98.5 

104.8 

106.6 

103.  1 

104.4 

102.3 

96. 1 

1950 . 

104  6 

103  0 

100.0 

110.3 

108.6 

105.  3 

106.9 

103.5 

96.6 

19.11 . . 

120  3 

106.7 

119  6 

122.8 

119  0 

114  1 

113.6 

109  4 

104.9 

1952 . 

07  2 

106  6 

116.5 

123.0 

121.5 

112.0 

113.6 

111.8 

108.3 

1953 . 

98  .1 

109.  5 

116  1 

126.9 

123.0 

114  2 

118.2 

115.4 

07.8 

1954 . 

04.2 

108.  1 

116  3 

128  0 

124  6 

115.4 

120.9 

120.6 

102.5 

195.1 . 

03  8 

107.9 

119.3 

136.6 

128  4 

11.10 

124  2 

121.6 

92.0 

1956 .  . 

00  3 

111  2 

127.2 

148  4 

137.8 

119  1 

129.6 

122.3 

91.0 

1957 . . 

90  4 

117.2 

120  6 

151.2 

146  1 

122.2 

134  6 

126. 1 

89.6 

1958  • . 

100.6 

112.7 

131.0 

150.4 

140.8 

123.2 

136.0 

128.2 

94.2 

1957:  January . 

08.4 

116.3 

128.6 

1.12.2 

143.9 

121.9 

132.0 

124.0 

93.2 

Febniary _ 

08.0 

110.6 

j28.  .1 

1.11.  4 

144.5 

121.9 

132.7 

124. 1 

92.4 

March . 

08.4 

110  2 

128.7 

1.11.0 

144.8 

121  9 

1.33  2 

124. 1 

92.0 

April . 

98.6 

110.  5 

128.6 

1.10.  1 

145.  0 

121.5 

134.6 

124.5 

91.4 

Afay . 

08.0 

118.5 

128.9 

1.10.  0 

145.  1 

121.6 

l.Vi.  0 

124.5 

89.4 

June . 

90.8 

117  2 

128.9 

1.10.6 

145.2 

121.7 

135.  1 

124.7 

1  87.3 

July . 

100.6 

'  110.4 

120.5 

1  1.12. 4 

1  14.1 8 

122.2 

135.2 

i  127. 7 

88.8 

Aufnist . 

100.3 

116.3 

120.9 

,  1.13.2 

!  146.2 

122.4 

13.13 

’  127. 7 

90.  1 

September... 

100.0 

116.1 

130.  1 

1.12.2 

146.9 

122.3 

13.12 

127.7 

89.4 

flctober . 

100. 1 

11.1.8 

130.0 

1.10.8 

147.7 

122.6 

1113 

127.7 

87.7 

November. . . 

1  100  0 

11.1.7 

130  0 

1.10.4 

'  149  2 

122.7 

1114 

127.8 

86.8 

December.... 

1  00.5 

116.2 

!  131.0 

150.5 

149.  4 

123.5 

135.7 

128.0 

87.2 

1958:  January’ . 

00.5 

i  116.1 

130.8 

1.10. 0 

1  149. 4 

,  123.8 

136.4 

'  128.1 

88.3 

February.... 

00.6 

'  113.6 

130.8 

'  150.1 

;  149.3 

123.6 

136.5 

128.1 

89.3 

March . 

90.5 

1  112.4 

130.5 

149.  8 

149. 2 

!  123. 5 

1113 

128.0 

1  94.3 

.April . 

90.7 

'  111.0 

130.5 

,  148. 6 

149  4 

123.4 

111  4 

!  128.0 

'  97.8 

Nfay . 

90.9 

:  110.3 

130.5 

{  148.6 

:  149  4 

123.2 

135.4 

1  128.0 

1  96.2 

June . 

100.3 

no.  7 

130.5 

148.  8 

1  149. 5 

123.0 

135.2 

128.0 

93.7 

July . 

100.3 

111.0 

131.0 

148.  8 

149.  5 

123.2 

1113 

i  128.0 

i  97.2 

.Auirust . 

100.5 

113.7 

1  131.0 

'  1.10. 8 

149.  .1 

!  123.0 

135.2 

128.0 

9.16 

September... 

100.2 

114  1 

131.7 

1.11.3 

149.4 

123. 0 

1  136.7 

128.0 

92.5 

October  . 

101  4 

113.0 

131.9 

1.12. 2 

149.  9 

123. 0 

!  136.7 

128.8 

91.2 

-November.... 

102.3 

112.6 

131.0 

'  1,13. 0 

,  151.2 

i  122.7 

i  136.7 

128.7 

I  93.2 

December  >... 

103.6 

j  112.0 

131.4 

i  153.0 

1 

151.5 

122.8 

136.9 

j  128.7 

100.9 

'This  does  not  replace  the  former  Index  (1020-100)  as  the  official  Index  prior  to  January  10S2.  These 
data  from  January  1047  throufih  IJecemher  10.‘)1  represent  the  revised  sample  and  the  1047-40  welffhtlng 
pattern.  Prior  to  January  1047  they  are  ba.sed  on  the  month-to-month  movement  of  the  former  Index, 

•  Not  available. 

•  Preliminary. 

Source;  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  D-37. —  Wholesale  price  indexes,  by  stage  oj  processing,  1947-58 
[1947-49-100] 


Intermediate  materials,  supplies,  and  components ' 

Crude  materials 

Materials  and  components  for 
manufacturinft 

Ma¬ 

terials 

and 

com¬ 

po¬ 

nents 

for 

eon- 

striie- 

t  iOil 

Period 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Total 

Food¬ 

stuffs 

and 

feed- 

stuffs 

Non- 

foo<l 

ma¬ 

terials, 

except 

fuel 

Fuel 

Total 

Total 

Ma¬ 

terials 

for 

foo<l 

nianu- 

factur- 

InK 

• 

Ma¬ 

terials 

for 

non¬ 

du¬ 

rable 

manu- 

factur- 

ln(t 

Ma¬ 

terials 

for 

du¬ 

rable 

manu- 

factur- 

init 

Com¬ 

po¬ 

nents 

for 

nianu- 

factur- 

illR 

1947 . 

96.4 

98.6 

100.7 

96.0 

89.4 

96.2 

96.4 

102,8 

99.2 

91.2 

94.  4 

93.3 

1948 . 

104.4 

108.0 

108.8 

106.8 

105.  6 

104,0 

KM.  0 

106.0 

10.5. 0 

103. 0 

101.9 

KW.  2 

1949 . 

99.2 

93.4 

90.5 

97.2 

105.0 

99.9 

99.6 

91.2 

9.5.8 

105. 8 

103.  8 

103.5 

1950 . 

103. 1 

101.8 

97.0 

111.0 

104.6 

104.3 

104.5 

94.9 

100.5 

111.9 

107.  6 

108.  9 

1951 . 

114.8 

116.9 

112.3 

128.  1 

106.5 

116.9 

118.4 

105.  7 

116.5 

124.3 

122.2 

119. 1 

1952 . 

111.6 

107.  4 

105.  7 

110.9 

107.2 

113.5 

113.4 

101.5 

KM.  8 

124.6 

122.  5 

118.3 

1953 . 

no.  1 

99.2 

94.6 

106.2 

ni.o 

114.  1 

115.2 

101.8 

104.0 

130.  1 

124.  7 

120.2 

1954 . 

110.3 

98.3 

94.7 

104.2 

106.0 

114.8 

115.  4 

100.9 

102.3 

133.  1 

125.3 

120.9 

1955 . 

110.7 

94  5 

8.5.7 

no.  1 

105.8 

117.0 

118.2 

97.7 

102.7 

139.7 

1.30.9 

12,5.  fi 

1956 . 

114.3 

95.0 

84.0 

114.2 

113.3 

122.  1 

123.7 

98.0 

KM.  3 

148.  5 

142.9 

132.0 

1957 . 

117.6 

97.2 

87.7 

112.5 

119.7 

12.5.  1 

126.9 

99.9 

105.  7 

1.53.2 

148  3 

1,32.9 

1958* . 

119.2 

99.4 

92.8 

108  4 

121.2 

125.3 

127.2 

102.2 

104.7 

154.3 

149.  5 

132.9 

1957: 

January.... 

116  9 

97.4 

86  3 

115  8 

120  8 

124  8 

126  4 

101  1 

105  4 

1.52  1 

147  5 

132.  S 

February... 

117  0 

96.7 

85.9 

114  2 

121  7 

125  1 

126  5 

100.  4 

105.  5 

1.52  6 

147  4 

132  S 

March . 

116  9 

96.  7 

86  5 

113  4 

119  9 

124  9 

126  3 

99  6 

105  2 

1.52  5 

147.6 

132  7 

April . 

117  2 

97  1 

88  0 

111  6 

120  0 

125  0 

126  3 

99  0 

105  4 

1.52  5 

147  9 

132  8 

Nfay . 

117, 1 

96  5 

86  9 

112  0 

119  3 

124  7 

126  2 

98  5 

105  6 

1.52  0 

148  (1 

132  fi 

June . 

117.4 

98.8 

89.  1 

115.0 

118  1 

124  5 

126  2 

99  2 

105  9 

151  6 

147  7 

132  fi 

July . 

118.2 

99.7 

90.4 

115  2 

118  0 

125  2 

127  1 

100  1 

105.8 

1.53  8 

148.3 

1.33  3 

August . 

118  4 

99  6 

90  3 

115  0 

118  0 

125  5 

127  4 

99  5 

105.9 

1.54  7 

148.8 

133  4 

September.. 

118  0 

97  0 

87.3 

112  6 

118  6 

12.5  4 

127  4 

99  6 

106.0 

1.54  3 

149  4 

133  1 

Octol)er . 

117  8 

9,5  3 

86  1 

109  9 

119  0 

125  2 

127  3 

99  6 

106.  0 

1,54  2 

148.9 

i.3;i.  n 

\ovemljer.. 

118  1 

9.5  3 

86  8 

108  1 

120  5 

12.5  3 

127  5 

100.8 

105.  8 

1.54  2 

149.2 

133  0 

December.. 

118.5 

96.4 

88.5 

107.7 

122.4 

125.4 

127.6 

101.6 

105.8 

154.2 

149.3 

132.9 

1958: 

January. ... 

118.9 

97.5 

90.3 

107.6 

123  0 

125.4 

127.5 

102.4 

10.5.7 

1.M  8 

149  3 

133.0 

February  . . 

119  0 

99. 5 

93.2 

107.9 

123.  5 

125.0 

127,3 

102,  5 

10.5.  4 

1.53.6 

149  1 

1.32  fi 

M  arch . 

119  7 

101.5 

96.  7 

107.  1 

123  4 

125.0 

127,  1 

102  4 

10.5.  2 

1.53  5 

148  8 

131  9 

.4pril . 

119  3 

1(K).3 

95,4 

106,3 

117.9 

125  1 

126.9 

103.2 

105.0 

1.52  9 

148.5 

1.31  8 

May . 

119.5 

101.  7 

97.7 

106.0 

117.9 

124.9 

126.8 

103.  5 

KM.  6 

1.52.9 

149  0 

132. 0 

June . 

119.2 

100.7 

95.7 

107.  0 

118.2 

124,7 

126.9 

103.4 

104.5 

152.9 

149.  4 

132  1 

July . 

119.  2 

100.0 

94  3 

107.7 

118.  8 

125.0 

126.  7 

102.6 

IIM.  3 

1.52.9 

149.  5 

132  1 

.\ufrust  ... 

119.  1 

99.  1 

92.  1 

109.3 

120  6 

125.3 

127.2 

101.8 

KM.  2 

1.V5.0 

149.  5 

132.  7 

September.. 

119.  1 

98.4 

90.7 

109  6 

121.8 

125.4 

127.3 

101.5 

KM.  1 

1.V5.  4 

149  8 

1X1  7 

October . 

119.0 

98.0 

89  3 

in.  1 

123  1 

125.  4 

127.6 

101.4 

104.2 

1.56.  2 

1.50.2 

134  2 

November.. 

119.2 

98.  4 

89.9 

111.2 

123.0 

125.7 

127,8 

101.2 

104  3 

1.56.  6 

1,50.  7 

l.'H  1 

December  ‘ 

119.2 

97.1 

88.4 

110.1 

123.5 

126.3 

127.8 

100.4 

104.5 

1.56.5 

150,  7 

134.1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  183. 
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Table  D-37. —  Wholesale  price  indexes,  by  stage  oj  processing,  1947—58 — Continued 

[1947-49-1001 


Finished  goods 


Special  groups  of  industrial 
products 


J 


Period 

Total 

Consumer  finished  goods 

:  ;  1 

1  Du- 

Total  FOCKIS  r^ 

^  goods  suuus 

i 

1 

Pro-  j 
duoer 
finished 
goods  i 

Crude 
mate¬ 
rials  > 

Inter¬ 
mediate 
materials, 
suppiies, 
and  com¬ 
ponents  * 

Con¬ 
sumer 
finished 
goods  ex¬ 
cluding 
foods 

1947 . 

9.1 9 

96.  H 

97.0 

97  4 

94.8 

92.8  1 

92.9 

9.1.3 

96.6 

194S . 

103  .1 

104  1 

10.1.  8 

103  5 

101.3 

101.  1  1 

108.5 

lOl.  7 

102.8 

1949 . 

1(N). 

99.2 

97  2 

99  2 

104.0 

106,1  ‘ 

98.6 

101.0 

100.6 

mK) . 

102.  4 

100  9 

99.  2 

1(10  8 

101.  0 

108.7  : 

109.9 

105.7 

102. 1 

19.M  . 

112  1 

no  3 

111  3 

UK  A 

112.  1 

119.3 

120.8 

118.5 

109.6 

19.12 . 

111  5 

109.0 

no.  4 

101.9 

113.0 

121.3 

109.3 

114.7 

108.0 

19.V1  . 

no  4 

107  1 

KdO 

106.9 

113.8 

123  1 

108.5 

116.2 

108  9 

19.14  . 

110.7 

107  1 

10.3  8 

107  2 

114.  7 

124.7 

103.3 

na7 

109.4 

19.1.1  . 

110.9 

100.  4 

101  1 

107.8 

115.9 

128.  5 

113.  4 

120.  1 

110.2 

19.V) . 

114  0 

100  0 

101  0 

109  9 

119.7 

i:i8.  1 

120.0 

126.0 

112.8 

19.17  . 

IlH  1 

111  1 

104  5 

112.  4 

123  3 

146  7  ; 

118.3 

129.3 

115.7 

19,W  ‘  . 

120  K 

113.  .1 

no  1 

111  7 

125,0 

1.V).3 

113.7 

129.  1 

115.8 

19.17:  January  . 

no.  7 

109  9 

102.3 

111.8 

122.9 

144.3 

123.5 

128.7 

115.2 

February  . 

117. 0 

110.2 

101.8 

112.9 

123.0 

144.7 

121.2 

129.0 

115.9 

M  arch . 

110.9 

109.9 

I0I.3 

112  7 

122.9 

141.  1 

119.7 

129.0 

115.8 

April . 

117  4 

1 10.  .1 

102.  7 

112.8 

122.7 

141.3 

117.  1 

129.  1 

115.8 

Nlay . 

117.4 

110.  .1 

103.  1 

112.1 

122.7 

14,1.  5 

117.6 

129.0 

115.5 

June  . 

117.0 

110.7 

104.2 

112.0 

122.7 

145.5 

121.4 

128.9 

115.3 

July . 

11H..1 

III. 6 

106.2 

112.2 

122.9 

146.4 

1213 

129.5 

115.4 

Augu.st . 

1 10.0 

111.6 

106  2 

112.2 

123.  1 

147.2 

121.2 

129.8 

115.5 

.''cptemlH'r  _ 

lias 

1116 

106  0 

112.4 

123.0 

147.8 

118.3 

129.8 

115.6 

()ctob<>r  . 

119.  0 

111.8 

106.2 

112.4 

123.5 

148.4 

114  4 

129.8 

11,1.7 

NovemlxT  . 

119  0 

112.  2 

106,8 

112.3 

124.  7 

149.  8 

112  1 

129.8 

116.  1 

December  . 

119.9 

112.5 

107.  2 

112.6 

124.9 

150.  1 

112  5 

129.8 

116.3 

19.V>;  January  . 

120  6 

113.3 

109.  2 

112.1 

121.  1 

110  1 

1122 

129.7 

116.3 

February  . 

120.0 

113  3 

no.  1 

111.8 

124.  9 

1,10.  1 

112  9 

129.2 

115.8 

M  arch  . 

121  4 

114  4 

113.  1 

111.  5 

124.  9 

110.0 

1120 

128.8 

115.6 

April . 

120.9 

113.  7 

111.  9 

111.  1 

124.8 

1.10.  1 

110.2 

128.6 

115.3 

-May  . 

121  0 

113.9 

11^5 

110.9 

124.7 

1.10.0 

109.7 

128.  5 

115.2 

June . 

120.7 

113.6 

111.6 

111.0 

124.7 

150.0 

,  111.2 

128.5 

115.2 

July . 

120  .  H 

113  7 

111.  5 

111.  4 

124.7 

l.Vi.O 

112  4 

12a  5 

115.5 

.tugust  . 

120.0 

113  3 

1 10. 0 

112.0 

124.7 

150.0 

114.7 

129.  1 

115.8 

.''eptember  . 

120.9 

11.3.7 

1 10.  8 

112  2 

124.6 

150.  1 

^  115.9 

129.4 

116.0 

October  . 

120.6 

113.3 

109.6 

1122 

121  0 

1.10.3 

117.8 

129.6 

116.  1 

Noveml>er  _ 

120.6 

113.0 

loa  5 

112  0 

126  0 

151.6 

118.5 

129,7 

116.3 

December  * . 

1'20.  5 

112.8 

107.7 

112.  1 

126.2 

151.9 

iiai 

129.8 

116.5 

'  Iiieludes,  in  ad<lition  to  suhgrouiis  shown,  i)roces!M‘<l  fuels  and  lubricants,  containers,  and  supplies. 

*  Kvciudes  crude  fiMxistutTs  and  fetslstulTs,  plant  and  animal  flhers,  oilseeds,  and  leaf  tobacco. 

>  Excludes  Intermexiiute  materials  for  food  manufacturing  and  manufactured  animal  feeds. 

‘  rrellminary. 

S’oTE.— For  a  listing  of  the  commodities  included  In  each  sector  and  their  relative  importance,  see  Monthlg 
Labor  Heriew,  I)ecemlx>r  19.W. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  D-38. —Conjumrr  price  indexes,  1929~5S 


For  city  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families 

[1947-49-100] 


Period 

All 

items 

Fowl 

Housing 

i 

Total  1  Rent 

Ap¬ 

parel 

Trans- 

lM)rt8- 

tion 

Medi¬ 

cal 

care 

Per¬ 

sonal 

care 

Read¬ 
ing  and 
rwrea- 
tion 

other 

gWHis 

anil 

stT  vices 

1929 . 

73.3 

65.6 

(') 

117.4 

60.3 

(■) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

1930 . 

71.4 

62.4 

(') 

114.2 

58.9 

(1) 

(>) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

1931 . 

65.0 

51.4 

(') 

108.2 

53.6 

(•) 

(*) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

1932 . 

58.4 

42.8 

(') 

97.  1 

47.5 

(■) 

(■) 

(') 

(') 

(>) 

1933 . 

55.3 

41.6 

(') 

83.6 

45.9 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

{') 

1934 . 

57. 2 

46.4 

(') 

78.4 

50.2 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

1935 . 

58.7 

49.7 

71.8 

78.2 

50.6 

69.6 

71.4 

54.6 

58. 1 

67. 2 

1936 . 

.59.3 

.V).  1 

72.8 

80.  1 

51.0 

70.2 

71.6 

55.3 

59.  1 

67. 0 

1937 . 

61.4 

52.  1 

75.4 

83.8 

53.7 

71.3 

72.3 

58.  5 

60.  8 

H 

1938 . 

60.3 

48.4 

76.6 

86.5 

53.4 

71.9 

72.5 

59.8 

62.9 

ri9. 4 

1939 . 

59.4 

47. 1 

76.  1 

86.6 

52.5 

70.2 

72.6 

59.  6 

63.0 

70. 6 

1940 . 

59.9 

47.8 

76.4 

86.9 

53.2 

69.8 

72.7 

59.5 

64.  1 

72.8 

1941 . 

62.9 

52.2 

78.3 

88.4 

55.6 

72.2 

73.  1 

61.0 

66.  4 

74  2 

1942 . 

69.7 

61.3 

81.8 

90.4 

64.9 

78.5 

75.  1 

66.  9 

69.  5 

76.  3 

1943 . 

74.0 

68.3 

82.8 

90.3 

67.8 

78.2 

78.7 

73.8 

75.3 

Nl.  2 

1944 . 

75.2 

67.4 

84.7 

90.6 

72.6 

78.2 

81.2 

79.  0 

83.4 

82  4 

1945 . 

76.9 

68.9 

86.  1 

90.9 

76.3 

78.  1 

83.  1 

81.5 

86.8 

85.7 

1946 . 

83.4 

79.0 

88.3 

91.4 

83.  7 

82.  1 

87.7 

87.4 

89.7 

88.6 

1947 . 

9.5.  5 

95.9 

95.0 

94.4 

97.  1 

90.6 

94.9 

97.6 

95.  5 

96.  1 

1948 . 

nrj.  8 

im.  1 

101.7 

100.7 

103.  5 

100.  9 

100.  9 

101.3 

100.  4 

1110.  5 

1949 . 

101.8 

100.0 

103.3 

105. 0 

99.4 

108.  5 

104.  1 

101.  1 

104.  1 

103.4 

1950 . 

102.8 

101.2 

106.  1 

108.8 

98.  1 

111.3 

106.0 

101.  1 

103.4 

105. 2 

1951 . 

III.O 

112.6 

112.  4 

113.  1 

106.9 

118.4 

111.  1 

110.5 

KHV  5 

I0!».  7 

1952 . 

113.5 

114.6 

114.6 

117.9 

105.  8 

126.  2 

117.2 

1118 

107. 0 

11.5  4 

1953 . 

114.4 

112.8 

117.7 

124.  1 

104.8 

129  7 

121.3 

112.8 

108. 0 

1 18.  2 

1954 . 

114.8 

112.6 

119.  1 

128.5 

104.3 

128.0 

125.2 

113.4 

107. 0 

120.. 

1955 . 

114.5 

110.9 

120.0 

130.3 

103.7 

126.  4 

128.0 

115.3 

106.  6 

120.? 

1956 . 

116.2 

111.7 

121.7 

132.  7 

105.  5 

128.7 

132.6 

120.  0 

108.  I 

122.0 

1957 . 

120.  2 

115.4 

125.  6 

135.  2 

KMi.  9 

136.0 

138.0 

124  4 

112.2 

125  5 

1958  »... . 

123.4 

120.4 

127.7 

137.7 

106.9 

140  1 

144.  1 

128.6 

116.7 

127.2 

1957:  January . 

118.2 

112.8 

1'23.8 

134.2 

KM).  4 

133.6 

135.  3 

122.  1 

109.9 

123  8 

February . 

118.  7 

113.6 

124  5 

134.2 

106.  1 

134.4 

135.  5 

122.6 

110.0 

124  0 

March . 

118.9 

11.3.  2 

124.9 

134.4 

106.8 

135.  1 

136  4 

122  9 

110.5 

124.  2 

.\pril . 

119.  3 

113.  8 

125.  2 

134.  5 

106  5 

135  5 

136  9 

123  3 

111  H 

124  2 

May . 

119.6 

114.6 

125.3 

134.7 

106.  5 

135.3 

137  3 

123.4 

111  4 

124  3 

June . 

120.2 

116.2 

125.5 

135.0 

106.  6 

135.  3 

137.9 

124.  2 

111.8 

124.6 

July . 

120.8 

117.4 

125.5 

135.2 

106.5 

135.  8 

138.  4 

124  7 

112.4 

126.6 

.\UgU8t . 

121.0 

117.9 

125.7 

135.  4 

106.6 

135.  9 

138.6 

124  9 

112.6 

12ti.  7 

121.  1 

117.0 

126.3 

135  7 

107.3 

135  9 

139  0 

125  1 

113  3 

126.  7 

121.  1 

116.  4 

126.6 

136.0 

107  7 

135  8 

139  7 

12f  ;  2 

113  4 

12tV  8 

.November . 

121.6 

116.0 

126.8 

136.  3 

107.  9 

140.  0 

140  3 

126.  7 

114  4 

126.8 

Decemlx'r . 

121.0 

116.  1 

127.0 

136.7 

107.6 

138.9 

140.8 

127.0 

114.6 

126.8 

1958:  January . 

122.3 

118  2 

127.  1 

136.8 

106.9 

138.7 

141.7 

127.8 

116.6 

127  0 

February . 

122.5 

118.7 

127  3 

137.0 

106.8 

138.5 

141.9 

1».0 

116  6 

127  0 

March . 

123.3 

120.8 

127.5 

137. 1 

106.8 

138.7 

142.3 

128  3 

117.0 

127.2 

April . 

123.5 

121.6 

127.7 

137.3 

106.7 

138.3 

142.7 

128  5 

117  0 

127.2 

May . 

123.6 

121  6 

127.8 

137.5 

106.7 

138  7 

143.7 

128  5 

116.6 

ir.2 

June . 

123.7 

121.6 

127.8 

137.7 

106.7 

138.9 

143.9 

128.6 

116.7 

127.2 

July . 

123.9 

121.7 

127.7 

137.8 

106.7 

140.3 

144  6 

128  9 

116.6 

127.2 

August . 

123.7 

120.7 

127.9 

138.  1 

106.6 

141.0 

145.0 

128.9 

116.7 

127.1 

September . 

123.7 

120  3 

127.9 

138.2 

107. 1 

141.3 

146.  1 

128.7 

116.6 

127.1 

October . 

123.7 

119.7 

127.9 

138.3 

107.3 

142.7 

146.7 

128.8 

116.6 

127.2 

Xovember . 

123.9 

119.4 

128.0 

138.4 

107.7 

144.  5 

147.  C 

129.  1 

117.0 

127.3 

>  Xot  available. 

•  January-Xovember  average. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  D-39. —  Consumfr  price  indexes,  by  selected  major  groups,  1935-58 
For  city  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families 


(1947-49-100] 


PericKl 

All 

items 

All 

items 

less 

ffKxi 

items 

less 

shel¬ 

ter 

Commodities 

Services 

All 

com- 

mmli- 

ties 

F  (Kxl 

Commodities  less  food 

1 

All 

s<*rv- 

ices 

Kent 

All 

serv¬ 

ices 

less 

rent 

193,S . 

.58.7 

05.8 

55.5 

,52  0 

49.7 

,57.3 

,53.3 

57.  1 

75.0 

oc 

72.0 

1930 . 

.59.3 

00.  5 

50.2 

52,7 

50.  1 

57.9 

,54  1 

57.  6 

70.4 

80.  1 

72.2 

1937 . 

01  4 

08.  9 

,58.0 

,54.  7 

,52.  1 

00.4 

,57.  5 

.59.9 

78.7 

83.8 

72.9 

193K . 

00.3 

•19.  0 

,50.4 

,52.7 

48  4 

0)0.  4 

,58.5 

,59.0 

80.  3 

80.5 

73.5 

1939 . 

.59.4 

09.  1 

,55.  4 

51.0 

47.  1 

59  4 

57.3 

58.7 

80.4 

80.0 

73.5 

1940 . 

.59.9 

09.4 

.V5.8 

,52.  1 

47.8 

,59.8 

,50.8 

,59.3 

80.0 

80.9 

73.0 

1941 _ 

02.9 

71.  4 

,59.  1 

,5,5.7 

52.2 

02.7 

00.7 

01.8 

81.0 

88.4 

74.5 

1942 . 

09.  7 

70.  4 

WV  f) 

0:1.8 

01.3 

09.  8 

08.9 

08.  4 

84.  2 

90.4 

77.8 

1943 . 

74  0 

78.5 

71.0 

09  4 

0.8.  3 

72  7 

71.2 

71.3 

8,5.8 

90.3 

81.3 

1944 . 

75.2 

81.5 

72.9 

70.2 

07.  4 

70.7 

77.8 

74.9 

87.9 

90.0 

85.2 

1945 . 

70.9 

83.4 

74.  8 

72.3 

091.9 

79.7 

83.7 

77.0 

89,0 

90.9 

87.0 

1940 _ _ 

83.  4 

87.  0 

82.3 

80.  1 

79.0 

84.7 

87.5 

83  3 

90.8 

91.4 

90.2 

1947 _ 

95.  5 

95.  1 

9,5.  0 

9*>.  3 

9,5.9 

9,5.7 

94.9 

9,5.7 

94.5 

94  4 

94.7 

194K . 

102.8 

101.9 

103  1 

103.  2 

KM  1 

102.9 

101.8 

103. 1 

100.4 

UK).  7 

100.  1 

1949 . 

101.  8 

103.  0 

101  3 

1(K).  0 

1(H).  0 

101.5 

103.3 

101.  1 

105. 1 

ia5.o 

105.2 

19.50 

102  8 

104  2 

102.  0 

101  2 

101  2 

101.  3 

KM  4 

100.9 

108.5 

108.8 

108.  1 

1951  . 

111  0 

110.8 

no  ,5 

110.3 

112.0 

108  9 

112  4 

108.  5 

114.  1 

113. 1 

114.0 

1952  _ 

113.5 

113.5 

112  7 

111  7 

114  0 

109.8 

113.8 

109.  1 

119.3 

117.9 

120. 1 

19.5;i _ 

114  4 

115.7 

113.  1 

111.3 

112.8 

110.0 

112.0 

no.  1 

124.2 

124.  1 

124.0 

19.54 . 

114  8 

110  4 

113  0 

no  2 

11-2.0 

108.0 

108.3 

110.0 

127.5 

128.5 

127.7 

19.55 _ 

114  5 

110.7 

112.4 

109.0 

110.9 

107.5 

lav  1 

110.0 

129.8 

130.3 

130,1 

19.50 . 

110.2 

118.8 

114  0 

no.  1 

111.7 

108  9 

ia5.  1 

113.0 

132.0 

132.7 

133.0 

19.57 . 

120.2 

12-2.8 

117  8 

113.0 

11,5  4 

112  3 

108.  8 

no.  1 

137.  7 

13.5.  2 

138.0 

19.5H  1 . 

123  4 

1-25.  4 

121-2 

no  3 

1-20  4 

113.3 

110.3 

110.9 

14-2.  3 

137.7 

143.7 

19.57:  January 

118  2 

121.0 

11,5.9 

111.9 

112  8 

111.2 

108.  2 

114.7 

13,5.0 

134  2 

135.6 

hehruary . 

118  7 

1-21.5 

110.  4 

112.3 

113  0 

111  4 

108  3 

115.0 

13.5.  7 

134.2 

136.5 

.\t  arch . . 

M8.  9 

12-2. 0 

no.  5 

112.  4 

113  2 

111.9 

108.  0 

11,5.0 

130.3 

134.4 

137. 1 

Aurll... 

119  3 

12-2.3 

110.9 

112.8 

113.8 

112.  1 

108.  8 

11,5.8 

130.7 

134.5 

137.0 

May.... 

119  0 

1-2-2  3 

117  1 

113.0 

114  0 

111.8 

108.3 

115.0 

137.2 

134.7 

138.  1 

June . 

1-20  2 

1-2-2.  5 

117.8 

113.7 

no.  2 

111.9 

108.4 

115.8 

137.5 

135.0 

138.4 

July..  ... 

120.8 

1-2-2.  8 

118.5 

114.4 

117  4 

112.2 

108.  2 

110.3 

137.9 

13,5.  2 

138.9 

.\UKUSt-.. 

121  0 

1-23  0 

118  7 

114.0 

117.9 

112. 1 

108  4 

110.0 

138.3 

13,5.4 

139  3 

.September..  . 

121.  1 

123.  4 

118  7 

114.5 

117.0 

112.0 

108.0 

110.7 

138.8 

13,5.7 

139  8 

October... 

121.  1 

123.  7 

118.0 

114  3 

110.4 

112.8 

108  0 

117.0 

139.2 

130.0 

140.3 

.\ovemh*‘r 

121.0 

1-24  0 

119  2 

114  7 

110.0 

113  8 

110.9 

117.4 

139.8 

130.3 

140.9 

DecemtaT . 

121  0 

124  5 

1 19  2 

114  7 

no.  1 

113.0 

110.3 

117.3 

140.0 

130.7 

141.  1 

19.5a  January . 

122  3 

1-24  7 

1-20  0 

11,5.4 

118.2 

113  5 

no.  5 

117.0 

140.  5 

130.8 

141.7 

l-ebriiarv  . 

122  5 

124  8 

1-20.  2 

11,5  5 

118  7 

113  2 

no  3 

110.7 

141.0 

137.0 

142. 3 

M  arch  . 

I  Zt  3 

1-25.0 

1-21  0 

110.4 

1-20.  8 

n:t.  1 

109.0 

110.9 

141.7 

137.  1 

143. 1 

. 

123  5 

1-25  0 

121  2 

110.0 

121.0 

11-2.8 

109  0 

110.0 

14-2.  1 

137.3 

143.  5 

Niav  . 

123  0 

1-25.  1 

121  3 

110.0 

121  0 

11-2.9 

109  7 

110.5 

14-2.  3 

137.5 

143  8 

June  . 

1-23  7 

125  2 

1-21.4 

110.0 

1-21  0 

11-2.9 

109  0 

110.7 

142.  3 

137.7 

143.8 

July . 

l  at  9 

1-25.  4 

121  0 

110.8 

1-21  7 

11,3.  1 

109.  8 

110.9 

14-2.  0 

137.8 

144.  1 

•AURUSt . 

1-23.7 

1-25  0 

121  4 

no.  4 

1-20.  7 

11,3.2 

109.9 

110.9 

143.0 

138.  1 

144  4 

.s«'ptemla‘r 

1-23.7 

1-25.  8 

121  5 

110.4 

1-20.  3 

113.5 

110.3 

117.2 

143.0 

138.2 

144  4 

OetolH'r . 

123  7 

1-20.  0 

1-21.  5 

no.  4 

119.7 

113.9 

111.2 

117.2 

143.  1 

138.3 

144.5 

•N'ovemla'r . 

1-2:1  9 

1-20.5 

121.7 

110.0 

119  4 

114.5 

11-2.8 

117.1 

143.4 

138.4 

144  8 

'  January-N'ovember  averap*. 


Source:  Department  of  Lalmr. 
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NfONEY  SUPPLY,  CREDIT,  AND  FINANCE 

Table  D-40. — Deposits  and  currency,  1929-5S 


[Billions  of  dollars] 


End  of  period 

Total 

deposits 

and 

cur¬ 

rency 

r.  8. 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

de- 

IHMltS  > 

Total  excluding  U.  8.  Government 
deposits  • 

Demand  depaslts  and 

currency,  : 

seasonally  adjiislrd  ' 

Total 

Time 

de- 

IHxsits  • 

Demand  dei>osits  and 
currency 

Total 

Demand 
de|)osits 
ad¬ 
justed  ‘ 

Cur¬ 

rency 

outside 

banks 

Total 

Demand 
deiwsits 
ad¬ 
justed  * 

Cur¬ 

rency 

OUtSidl 

banks 

1929  _ 

.V4.7 

0.2 

54.6 

28.2 

26.4 

22.8 

3.6 

1930  . . 

53.6 

.3 

.53.2 

28.7 

24.6 

21.0 

3.6 

1931 . 

48.4 

.5 

47.9 

26.0 

21.9 

17.  4 

4.5 

. 

1032  . 

4.5.4 

.5 

44.9 

24.5 

20.4 

1.5.7 

4.  7 

19:«  . 

42.  6 

1.0 

41.5 

21.7 

19.8 

1.5.0 

4.8 

1934  . . 

48.  1 

1.8 

46.3 

2:1.2 

23.  1 

18.5 

4.7 

1935  . 

.52.7 

1.  5 

51.  3 

24.2 

27.0 

22. 1 

4.9 

1936  . 

57.  f> 

1.2 

5«<  4 

2.5.4 

31.0 

35.  .5 

.5.5 

19.37  . 

.56.8 

1.0 

55.8 

26.2 

29.6 

24.0 

5.6 

1938  . 

59.9 

1.8 

58.  1 

26.3 

31.8 

26.0 

5.8 

1939  . 

64.7 

1.5 

63.3 

27.  1 

36.  2 

29.  8 

6.  4 

1940  . 

71. 1 

1.  1 

70.0 

27.  7 

42  3 

34  9 

7  3 

1941  . 

79. 1 

2.8 

76.3 

27.7 

48.6 

39.0 

9.6 

1942  . 

1(X).  5 

9.2 

91.  3 

28.4 

02.9 

48.9 

13.9 

1943  . 

123.  4 

11.0 

112.  4 

32.7 

79.6 

60.  8 

18.8 

1944 .  . 

151.4 

21  2 

]^>  2 

39.  8 

90  4 

66  9 

23  5 

1945  . 

176.4 

2.5.6 

150.8 

48.5 

102. 3 

7.5.9 

26.5 

1946  . 

167.  5 

3.  5 

164  0 

54.0 

1 10. 0 

S3.  3 

26.7 

1947 . 

172.3 

2  3 

170  0 

56.4 

113  6 

87  1 

26  5 

1948  . 

172.7 

3.6 

169.  1 

,57.  5 

111.6 

85.  5 

26.  1 

1949  . 

173.9 

4.  1 

169.  K 

.58.6 

111  2 

85  8 

25  4 

1950  . 

180.6 

3  7 

176.9 

.59.2 

117.7 

92.  3 

25.  4 

. 

1951  . 

189.9 

3.9 

186.0 

61.5 

124  5 

98  2 

26  3 

19.52 . 

200.4 

5. 6 

194  H 

65.8 

129  0 

101  5 

27  5 

1953  . 

205.  7 

4.  8 

200.9 

70.4 

130.  5 

102.  5 

28.  1 

1954  . 

214.8 

5.  1 

209.  7 

75.  3 

134.  4 

106.6 

27  9 

1955  . 

221.0 

4.  4 

216.6 

78.  4 

138.2 

109.9 

28.3 

1056 . 

226.4 

4.5 

222.0 

82.  2 

139.7 

111  4 

28.3 

1957 . 

232.3 

4.  7 

227.7 

89.  1 

138  6 

110.  3 

28  3 

. 

19.58  s . 

245.9 

4.9 

241.0 

97.8 

143.  1 

114.  5 

28.6 

1057r  January . 

222.4 

2.5 

219.9 

82.9 

136.9 

109.5 

27.4 

l!ti.  1 

100.6 

K  ti 

February . 

221.  1 

3.1 

218.0 

83.6 

134.4 

107.0 

27.4 

lU-  B 

100.9 

tr  0 

•March . 

221.5 

4.3 

217.2 

84.6 

132.6 

105.  2 

27.4 

IH.  ^ 

107.0 

r.7 

.\prll . 

224.3 

4.7 

219.6 

84.9 

134.7 

107.  3 

27.4 

ISS.O 

107.3 

97.  7 

.Nlay . 

224.2 

5.8 

218.4 

85.7 

132.7 

KM.  8 

27.9 

I.U.  6 

100.0 

•<i  0 

June  . 

224.9 

5.2 

219.7 

86.4 

133.3 

105.  6 

27.8 

1.15.  t 

107.3 

r.9 

July . 

225.2 

4.2 

221.0 

86.7 

134.3 

106.6 

27.8 

ISfl.O 

108.0 

i.^n 

August . 

22.5.0 

4.9 

220.0 

87.  1 

132.9 

105.  1 

27.8 

tU.  7 

100.8 

r  9 

.‘September . 

22.5.4 

4.5 

220.9 

87.7 

133.3 

105.  5 

27.8 

1,13. 9 

100.  t 

r.7 

October . 

226.9 

3.9 

223.0 

88.  1 

134.9 

107.  2 

27.8 

ISlt 

100.  6 

r.7 

.November _ 

227.0 

3.8 

223.3 

87.6 

135.7 

107.  2 

28.5 

tH.  0 

106.9 

18.1 

December . 

232.3 

4.7 

227.7 

89.  1 

138.6 

110.3 

28.3 

133  .  t 

106.1 

18.1 

19.58:  Januarv . 

227.7 

2.9 

224.8 

89.8 

135.0 

107.6 

27.3 

l  it.  t 

IOi.7 

r.6 

February  . 

228.0 

4.2 

223.9 

90.9 

133.0 

105.  6 

27.4 

113. 1 

106.6 

r.o 

•March . 

230.9 

6.4 

224.5 

92.5 

132. 0 

KM.  6 

27.4 

t3i.O 

100.  i 

r.o 

April . 

234  4 

6.0 

228.4 

93.6 

134.8 

107.  2 

27.6 

136.0 

107.  t 

r.8 

.May . 

234.2 

6.1 

228.  1 

94.6 

133.5 

10.5.  8 

27.8 

136.  6 

107. 0 

r.9 

June . 

239.5 

10.0 

229.5 

9.5.5 

134.0 

106.2 

27.8 

136.  i 

107.  i 

18.0 

July* . 

237.2 

4.8 

232.4 

96.5 

135.9 

108.  I 

27.9 

137.0 

109.6 

t8.l 

August  1  . 

238.7 

6.2 

232.5 

97.0 

135.5 

107.  5 

28.0 

137.3 

109.  t 

t8.I 

.September  * _ 

238  1 

5.0 

233. 1 

97.2 

135.9 

108.  1 

27.9 

130.7 

108.9 

r.8 

October » . 

240.5 

4.2 

236.2 

97.4 

138.8 

110.8 

28.0 

137.9 

IIO.O 

r  9 

November  • _ 

243.4 

6.3 

237.0 

96.7 

140.3 

111.6 

28.8 

1.18. 6 

110.3 

18.  t 

December » . 

245.9 

4.9 

241.0 

97.8 

143.  1 

114.5 

28.6 

138.3 

110.3 

!8.0 

*  Includes  U.  8.  Government  deposits  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  commerclil  and  savlnfRi  banks  and, 
befrinninf;  with  1938,  includes  U.  8.  Treasurer’s  time  deposits,  open  account. 

*  Includes  holdinf;s  of  8tate  and  local  eovernments. 

*  Includes  deposits  in  commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  Postal  8avinfrs  8ystem,  but  es- 
eludes  interbank  deposits. 

*  Includes  demand  deposiu.,  other  than  interbank  and  U.  8.  Government,  less  cash  items  in  proo'ss  of 
collection. 

*  Preliminary;  December  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

XOTK. — Monthly  data  are  for  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  month,  except  the  unadjusted  data  for  December 
1957  and  June  and  December  1958,  which  are  for  call  dates.  All  end-of-year  figures  are  for  call  dates. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 


8ource:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  8ystem  (except  as  noted). 


Tabi.e  D-'41. — Loans  and  investments  of  all  commercial  banks,  1929-58 
imilions  of  dollars] 


End  of  [H'rlod  ' 

Total 

loans 

and 

Inve.st- 

ments 

Ix)ans 

Investments 

Total » 

Buslne.ss 
loans  • 

Total 

U.  S.  Oov- 
emment 
obligations* 

Other 

securities 

1<.<29-June  • .  . 

49.4 

3.5.7 

(«) 

13.7 

4.9 

8.7 

19:i(>- June  • . 

4H.9 

34.  5 

(•) 

14  4 

5.0 

9.4 

I9.'il-June  » . 

44  9 

29  2 

(‘) 

1.5.7 

6.0 

9.7 

1932— June  • . 

3*1,  1 

21.8 

(•) 

14.3 

6.2 

8. 1 

19:0  ■  June  » . 

30  4 

16.3 

(•) 

14.0 

7.5 

6.5 

1934  -  June  • . 

32.7 

1.5.7 

(•) 

17.0 

10.3 

6.7 

193.5... 

.3*1.  1 

1.5.2 

(•) 

20.9 

13.8 

7.  1 

19:«> . . 

39,  fi 

10.  4 

(•) 

23.  1 

15.3 

7.9 

19:i7 . 

,38.4 

17.2 

(•) 

21.2 

14  2 

7.0 

19:« . 

;i8  7 

10.4 

.5.7 

22  3 

1.5.  1 

7.2 

I9;i9...  . 

40.7 

17  2 

0.4 

23.4 

16.3 

7. 1 

1»4(»... 

4.3  9 

18.  8 

7.3 

25.  1 

17.8 

7.4 

1941...- 

.50.  7 

21.7 

9  3 

29. 0 

21.8 

7.2 

1942... 

07  4 

19.2 

7.9 

48.2 

41  4 

6.8 

1943 . 

85.  1 

19.  1 

7.9 

06.0 

,59.8 

6.  1 

1944  . . 

ia5. 5 

21  0 

8.0 

83.9 

77.  »> 

0.3 

194.5...  _ 

124  n 

2*V  1 

9.0 

97.9 

90.6 

7.3 

194t'. _ 

114  0 

31  1 

14.2 

82.9 

74.8 

8.  1 

1947... 

110  3 

38  1 

18.2 

78.2 

09.  2 

9.0 

1949... 

114  3 

42  5 

18.9 

71.8 

62.0 

9.2 

1949  .. 

I  'JO  2 

43. 0 

17.  1 

77.2 

07. 0 

10.2 

19.50  . 

120.7 

.52  2 

21  9 

74  4 

62.0 

12.4 

19.51... 

132.0 

,57.7 

2.5.9 

74.9 

61.5 

13.3 

19,52 

141  0 

04  2 

27.9 

77.5 

03.3 

14  1 

19.53... 

145  7 

07.  0 

27.2 

78.  1 

03.4 

.  14.7 

19.54... 

15,5.9 

70.6 

20.9 

85.3 

09.0 

16.3 

19.55 . 

IflO  9 

82.6 

33.2 

78  3 

61.6 

16.7 

I9.V> . 

10,5.  1 

90  3 

38,  7 

74.8 

58.6 

16.3 

19.57  .  - 

170.  1 

93.9 

40.5 

76.2 

.58.2 

17.9 

19.'rf«  • _  . 

184.  5 

97.9 

40.  1 

86.5 

66.  1 

20.  4 

19.57:  January . 

102  8 

88.9 

37.6 

73.9 

.57.7 

16.2 

February . 

102  5 

89  3 

37,8 

73.2 

56.8 

16.3 

March . . 

102.9 

90.6 

39.0 

72.2 

.55.7 

16.5 

.April . 

10,5. 1 

91.0 

39.0 

74. 1 

57.5 

16.7 

Nlay . 

10,5.  1 

91  2 

38.9 

73.9 

57.1 

16.8 

June . 

1*15.0 

93.3 

40  .  5 

72.3 

55.5 

16.8 

July..  . . 

16.5.4 

92.3 

39.6 

73.0 

.56.3 

16.8 

.August . . 

16,5.9 

92.8 

39.9 

73. 1 

.56.2 

16.9 

September..  _ 

166  3 

9.3.4 

4*1.3 

72.9 

.V5.9 

17.1 

October... 

167  9 

93.0 

39.7 

74.9 

.57.3 

17  6 

NovemN-r  . . 

167.3 

,92.9 

39.6 

74.3 

.56.9 

17.4 

December  _ 

170.  1 

93.9 

40.  5 

76.2 

58.2 

17.9 

19,5s  January . 

167  7 

92  0 

38.8 

7.5.6 

.57  7 

17.9 

Fel)ruarv  . 

108  6 

92  1 

38  6 

76.5 

.58  3 

18.2 

M  arch . 

171  4 

93  0 

39  2 

78.4 

59  6 

18.9 

April . 

17.5  6 

93  5 

38  4 

82  1 

62  8 

19  3 

May . 

17.5  4 

92  9 

38  1 

82.5 

63.  1 

19.4 

June . 

179  9 

9.5  6 

38.9 

84  3 

64.2 

20.  1 

July  • . 

177  6 

93  6 

37  9 

84  0 

64  1 

19.9 

.August  r . 

180  0 

93  8 

38  3 

86.2 

66.  1 

20.2 

Septemlier  • . 

179  5 

94  2 

38  7 

85.3 

64.  7 

20.6 

Octol)ert . 

181  4 

94  9 

38.8 

86.5 

66  0 

20  5 

.\oveml)er  • . 

183  6 

96  0 

1  39  2 

87.6 

67.3 

1  20.3 

DecemU-r  •  . 

184  5 

97.9 

!  <«  ' 

86.5 

66.  1 

20.4 

'  Knd-of-yrar,  I)occnil)«'r  19S7.  Jiinr  and  necemlior  1958  fiffurcs  are  for  call  dates.  Other  data  (including 
thoyo  for  June  1957)  are  for  the  la.st  Wednesday  of  the  month. 

*  Data  arc  shown  net,  I.  e.,  after  diMurtion  of  valuation  res«'rves.  Includes  commercial  and  industrial, 
agriniltiiral,  security,  real  estate,  bank,  consumer,  and  other  loans. 

*  Mi'ginnlng  with  194H,  data  are  shown  gross  of  valuation  reserves,  in.stead  of  net  as  for  previous  years. 
Prior  to  June  1947  and  for  months  other  than  June  and  Dec«“mN>r,  data  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  re|K)rted 
data  for  all  Insured  commercial  banks  and  for  wwkly  reporting  member  banks. 

*  Figuri's  In  this  table  are  biuMol  on  tKX)k  values  and  relate  only  to  banks  within  the  continental  I'nited 
States.  Therefore,  they  do  not  agree  with  figures  in  Table  I)-49.  which  are  on  the  basis  of  par  values  and 
include  holdings  of  banks  In  I’nitiHl  States  Terrltori»>s  and  tx)S«essions. 

•June  data  are  used  N'causj*  complete  end-of-year  data  are  not  available  prior  to  1935  for  U.  S.  Oovern- 
ment  obligations  and  other  s*'curitles. 

'  .N’ot  available. 

’  Preliminary;  December  estimates  by  Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  neces.sarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Board  of  (lovernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  os  noted). 
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Table  D-42. — Fedrral  Rtservt  Bank  credit  and  member  bank  reserves,  1929-58 


(Averagi's  of  daily  flRures,  millions  of  dollars] 


PeriiKl  i 

Reserve  Bank  credit  outstanding 

Nfeml»er  bank  reserves 

Member 

bank 

frw 

resTTves 
(ex«‘.ss  re- 
st>rves  less 
borrow¬ 
ings) 

Total  1 

1 

r.  s. 

Govern¬ 
ment  se¬ 
curities 

1 

Member  j 
bank  1 
borrow-  . 
ings  1 

All 

other, 

mainly 

float 

1 

Total 

1 

! 

Re-  i 
quired  j 

F.xcess 

1929 . 

1,459 

208 

943 

308  1 

2,3.58 

2,315 

43 

-9nn 

1930 . 

1,087 

.564 

271  1 

252  i 

2,379 

2,324 

.55 

-216 

1931 . 

1,274 

669 

3-23  1 

282  ! 

2,3-23 

2.  -234  . 

89 

--2;h 

1932 . 

2,077 

1,461 

518 

98  j 

2. 114 

1,8.58  1 

2.56 

-262 

1933 . 

2,4-29 

2,0.52 

-234  ! 

143  : 

2,343 

1  1,815 

>  .528 

1934 . 

2,502 

2,432 

29  ; 

41 

3,676 

•  2,112 

'  1..564 

1,,53,5 

1935 . 

2,475 

2, 431 

7  1 

37 

5,001  ' 

2,  .532  ' 

2,  469 

2,  462 

1936 . 

2,  481 

2,  431 

6  : 

44 

.5,989 

3,477 

2,512 

‘2,  .VH) 

1937 . 

2,  .5.54 

2,  ,V)4 

14 

36 

6.830  ' 

.5,610  j 

1,220 

1.2116 

1938 . 

2. 6(X1 

2,  .565 

9 

-26 

7,935 

5,413  ' 

2.  .522 

■2,  513 

1939 . 

2,6-28 

2.  ,584 

4 

40 

10,3.52 

5,960  j 

4,392 

4,388 

1940 . 

2,487 

2,417 

3 

67 

13,249 

6,923 

6. 326 

6,  .3-2:1 

1941 . 

2,293 

2, 187 

5 

101 

13,404 

8,080 

.5.  324 

.5,319 

1942 . 

3, 408 

3,191 

5 

212 

12,648 

9,980 

2, 668 

2.  W>3 

1943 . 

8, 182 

7, 724 

24 

434 

12,626 

11,116 

1,510 

1,486 

1944 . 

1.5, 3.58 

14, 772 

135 

451 

13. 2-22 

12, 176 

l.(H6 

911 

1945 . 

22,211 

21,363 

366 

482 

1.5.0.V5 

13,634 

1,121 

7,55 

1946 . 

24,029 

23,2.50 

215 

.564 

15,969 

14,993 

976 

761 

1947 . 

22,989 

22,330 

1.56 

.503 

16. 461 

1.5,608 

8.53 

697 

1948 . 

22,283 

21,511 

140 

632 

18, 001 

17,164 

837 

697 

1949 . 

20, 161 

19,  .560 

115 

486 

17, 774 

16, 952 

822 

707 

1950 . 

19,062 

18,410 

106 

.546 

16,400 

1.5,617 

783 

677 

1951 . 

24, 070 

22,756 

289 

1,025 

19,293 

18,  ,536 

7.57 

468 

19.52 . 

24,801 

23. 066 

780 

955 

20,  3.56 

19, 642 

714 

19.53 . 

26,  -262 

-24. 661 

768 

833 

19,996 

19.319 

677 

-91 

19.54 . 

25,602 

24,646 

147 

809 

19.  276 

18,  .501 

775 

628 

1955 . 

25, 472 

23,891 

607 

974 

18,843 

18,257 

.586 

-21 

19.56 . 

25,  702 

23,709 

831 

1,162 

18. 965 

18,403 

.562 

19.57 . 

25, 373 

23,345 

837 

1,  191 

19. 021 

IS,  .504 

517 

-320 

19.58  . 

2,5, 982 

24,6.54 

-294 

1,032 

18,647 

>  18, 0.56 

*.592 

5  ‘jyH 

19.57:  January . 

25,9a5 

24.092 

407 

1,406 

19,295 

18,  773 

523 

117 

February . 

24.912 

23.  Ill 

640 

1.  161 

18.  816 

18,302 

514 

-126 

March . 

24,968 

23.061 

834 

1,073 

18.884 

18,366 

518 

-316 

.April  . . . 

2.5,411 

23.239 

1,011 

1. 161 

19,087 

18.  .580 

.506 

-.565 

May . 

2.5. 041 

23.041 

909 

1,091 

18,827 

18,362 

465 

-444 

June . 

25,  189 

22,989 

1,005 

1,165 

18,982 

18,485 

496 

1 

July . 

2.5,  466 

23,351 

917 

1,198 

19.  129 

18,  ,565 

,534 

-.383 

•August  . 

2.5,  166 

23,  146 

1,065 

1,015 

18,834 

18.  300 

.534 

-471 

SeptemlH'r  .... 

25,  489 

23.  325 

988 

1,176 

18.  656 

18,434 

522 

— 

October  . 

2.5, 326 

23. 348 

811 

1.  167 

19.  040 

18,  .573 

467 

1  -344 

November . 

25, 373 

23,417 

804 

1.  152 

18.658 

18.  447 

512 

I  -293 

26, 186 

‘23. 982 

710 

1,494 

19.  4‘20 

18,843 

577 

1  -i;i3 

19.58:  January  . . 

2.5,  -229 

23.608 

451 

1,170 

19,296 

18,723 

,573 

122 

February . 

-24,  ,568 

2.3,  378 

242 

948 

19, 000 

18.  434 

.567 

.124 

M  arch . 

24,559 

23,486 

138 

935 

1  18. 730 

18,097 

613 

495 

.April . 

-24, 682 

i  23.  (>49 

!  130 

9o:i 

1  18.  .394 

17,772 

6-23 

'  49:1 

May . 

-24,  939 

‘23. 939 

1  119 

1  881 

1  18,  -223 

17,  .'.57 

666 

.547 

June . 

25,851 

j  24, 749 

142 

960 

18,  r>oo 

17.  t74 

626 

484 

July . 

26,310 

2.5, 218 

109 

OKI 

!  18, 609 

17. 9.53 

656 

,546 

August . 

‘26,  .5.54 

1  2.5, 410 

2.52 

892 

18,  .580 

17,946 

615 

:  .38.3 

SeptemlH-r . 

26,  ,548 

25. 651 

476 

1, 621 

'  18. 4-25 

17,8,54 

1  .571 

1  95 

OctolH'r . 

26,  789 

1  25. 296 

425 

1  1, 068 

18.  476 

17.6A5 

521 

96 

NovemiH-r . 

-27,-211 

25. 6.50 

1  486 

1,074 

18,  ,540 

18,  .134 

1  .506 

Deceml)ei . 

‘28,  412 

-26.  312 

5.57 

1,536 

1  18. 899 

»  18.  372 

i 

»-30 

'  Data  from  March  1933  through  April  1934  arc  for  licensed  banks  only. 
*  Preliminary. 

Note. — Detail  will  not  neci'ssarily  add  to  totals  l)ecause  of  rounding. 
Source-  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Table  D— 43. — Bond  yields  and  interest  rates,  1929-58 
(Percent  per  annum] 


Perkxl 

U.  S.  Government  1 

1  (.M^riy's) 

Common 

stock 

yields, 

200 

stocks 

(Moody’s) 

Hluh- 
(jrade 
munic¬ 
ipal 
bonds 
(Stand¬ 
ard  & 
Poor’s) 

Average 
rate  on 
short¬ 
term 
bank 
loans 
to  busi¬ 
ness- 
selected 
cities 

Prime 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

paper, 

4-0 

months 

Fed¬ 

eral 

Re¬ 

serve 

Bank 

dis¬ 

count 

rate 

3-nionth 
Trea.s- 
ury 
bills  > 

9-12 
month 
Issues  * 

!  1 
Ts';'!’  *“ 

j 

Baa 

1929 

(*) 

(») 

'4.73 

5.90 

3.41 

4.27 

(•) 

5.85 

5. 10 

19:10  . 

(•) 

(») 

4.15 

.1.90 

4.  .14 

4.07 

(•) 

3.  .19 

3.04 

19,11. 

1  402 

(M 

4.58 

7.02 

0. 17 

4.01 

(») 

2.04 

2. 11 

1932  . 

,879 

(») 

1  .1.01 

9.30 

7.30 

4.05 

(•) 

2.  73 

2.82 

1933.  . 

.  .111 

(») 

4.49 

7.70 

4  42 

4.71 

(•) 

1.73 

2.50 

1934 . 

.  2.10 

(») 

4.(8) 

0,32 

4.  11 

4.03 

(•) 

1.02 

1..14 

193.^ . 

.  137 

(») 

3.00 

5. 7.1 

4.00 

3.40 

(•) 

.75 

1.50 

19;ifi  . 

.  143 

(») 

3.24 

4.77 

3.  .10 

3.07 

(•) 

.75 

1.50 

19.37 . 

.  447 

(») 

3.20 

.1.03 

4,77 

3.  10 

(•) 

.94 

1.33 

19:«  .  . 

.aw 

(») 

.3. 19 

5.  80 

4.38 

2.91 

(•) 

.81 

1.00 

1939  . 

.n2;» 

(») 

3.01 

4.90 

4  15 

2.  70 

2.  1 

.59 

1.00 

1940  . 

.014 

(>) 

2.84 

4.75 

5.31 

2.50 

2. 1 

.50 

1.00 

1941  . 

.  U)3 

(») 

2.  77 

4.:« 

0.25 

2. 10 

2.0 

.53 

1.00 

1942  .  - 

.320 

(») 

2.  40  2.  83 

4.28 

0.07 

2.30 

2.2 

.00 

'  1.00 

1943  . 

.373 

.71 

2  47  2.  73 

3.91 

4.89 

2.00 

2.0 

.09 

I  1.00 

1944  . 

.371 

.79 

2.  48  2.  72 

3.01 

4.81 

1.80 

2.4 

.73 

'  1.00 

194,1  . 

,  ,375 

.81 

2.  37  2.  02 

3.29 

4.  19 

1.07 

2.2 

.75 

1  1.00 

1940  . 

.375 

.82 

2.  19  2  .13 

3.05 

3.97 

1.04 

2.1 

.81 

'  1,(X) 

1947  . 

.194 

.  HH 

2  25  2.  01 

3.24 

5. 13 

2. 01 

2.1 

1.03 

1.00 

1948  . 

1.040 

1.  14 

2.  44  2.  82 

3.  47 

5.78 

2.40 

2.5 

1.44 

1.34 

1949  . 

1.  102 

1.  14 

2  31  2.  00 

3.  42 

0.03 

2.21 

2.7 

1.49 

1.50 

19,V)  . . 

1  218 

1.20 

2  .32  2.  02 

3.24 

0.27 

1.98 

2.7 

1.45 

1.19 

19,M  . 

1  .V12 

1  73 

2.  .17  2.  80 

3.41 

0. 12 

2.  00 

3.  1 

2.  10 

1.7.1 

19,12  .  . 

1.  700 

1.81 

2.  08  2.  90 

3.  .12 

.1,  .K) 

2.  19 

3.5 

2.33 

1.75 

19.13 

1  9.31 

2. 07 

2.  94  3.  20 

.3.  74 

5.  49 

2.  72 

3.7 

2.  .12 

1.99 

19.14  . 

9,W 

.92 

2.  .15  2.  90 

3.51 

4.78 

2.37 

3.0 

1..18 

1.00 

1951.  . . 

1.7,13 

1.  89 

2.  84  3.  00 

3  .13 

4  00 

2.53 

3.7 

2. 18 

1.89 

19,V..  . 

2.ai8 

2  .  8;i 

3  08  3.  30 

3.  88 

4.07 

2.93 

4.2 

3.31 

2.77 

19.17 . 

3.207 

3.  .13 

3.  47  3.  89 

4.71 

4  33 

3.00 

4.0 

3. 81 

3.  12 

19.18 . 

1.  839 

2.09 

,3  43  3. 79 

4  73 

405 

3.  .10 

4.3 

2.40 

2.  10 

19,10:  January..  .  . 

2.  4.10 

2.  .V) 

2.88  3.11 

3  00 

4  21 

2.04 

3. 00 

2.  .10 

February . 

2.372 

2.38 

2.  81  3.  08 

3.  .18 

409 

2.  .18 

3.00 

2.  .Kl 

March _ 

2.  310 

2.43 

2.  93  3.  10 

3.  00 

3.80 

’2.09 

3.93 

3. 00 

2.50 

April.... . 

2.013 

2.  83 

3.  07  3.  24 

3  08 

3.  87 

2.88 

3. 14 

2.05 

N(ay . 

2.  am 

2.83 

2.  97  3,  28 

3.73 

4  13 

2.80 

3.27 

2.75 

June. . 

2  .  .127 

2.09 

2. 93  3. 20 

3.70 

401 

2.  75 

4.  14 

3.38 

2.  75 

July . 

2.334 

2.02 

3.  00  3.  28 

3.80 

3.87 

2.78 

3.27 

2.75 

2.  000 

3.  01 

3. 17  3.  43 

3.93 

4.02 

'  2.94 

3.28 

'  2.81 

S«>ptemb<>r . 

2.8.10 

3,  17 

3.  21  3.  .10 

4. 07 

4  24 

3.07 

4.35 

3.  .10 

3.00 

2.  901 

3.07 

3.  20  3.  .19 

,  4,  17 

4  23 

3.  14 

3.03 

3.00 

3. 018) 

3.  15 

3  30  3.  09 

4.24 

4.  25 

3.38 

3.03 

3.00 

December . 

'  3.230 

3.33 

1 

j  3. 40  3. 75 

4.37 

4  13 

3.  44 

4.38 

3.03 

,  3.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  190. 


Table  D— 43. — Bond  yields  and  interest  rates,  1929-58 — Continued 
[Percent  per  annum] 


Pertoci 


1957;  January... 
February.. 
March.... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.... 
September. 
October. -- 
November. 
December. 

1958:  January... 
February.. 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.... 

September. 

October... 

November. 

December. 


r.  S.  Government 
securities 

Corporals 

bonds 

(Moody’s) 

Common 

stock 

yields, 

200 

stocks 

(Moody’s) 

nigh- 
gra<lc 
munic¬ 
ipal 
bonds 
(Stand¬ 
ard  & 
Poor’s) 

3-month 
Treas¬ 
ury 
bills  > 

9-12 
month 
issues  * 

Taxable 
l>onds  4 

Aaa 

Baa 

3.  210 

3. 17 

134 

177 

4.  49 

4.31 

140 

3. 165 

3.23 

122 

167 

4.  47 

4  44 

126 

3.  140 

3. 35 

126 

166 

4.43 

4.15 

132 

3. 113 

.141 

132 

1 67 

4  44 

4.  16 

133 

3.042 

1  37 

140 

1  74 

4.52 

4.05 

1  52 

3.316 

155 

158 

1 91 

4.63 

4.05 

1  75 

3. 165 

3.  71 

160 

199 

4.73 

4.  01 

1  75 

3.404 

193 

163 

4. 10 

4.82 

4.  21 

1 91 

3.578 

4.02 

166 

4. 12 

4.93 

4,  50 

190 

3.  591 

194 

173 

4.  10 

4.99 

4.68 

179 

3. 337 

152 

157 

4.08 

5.09 

4.  58 

176 

3.102 

109 

130 

181 

5.03 

4.  77 

1  47 

2. 598 

2.56 

124 

160 

4.83 

4.56 

132 

1.562 

1.93 

128 

159 

4.66 

4.62 

137 

1.354 

1.77 

125 

3.63 

4.68 

4.50 

145 

1.126 

1.35 

112 

160 

4.67 

4.35 

1 31 

1.046 

1.21 

1 14 

157 

4.62 

4.27 

125 

.881 

.98 

120 

157 

4.55 

4. 15 

126 

.962 

1.34 

136 

167 

4.53 

197 

145 

1.686 

2.  14 

160 

185 

4.67 

1  91 

1  74 

2.484 

2.84 

1  75 

4.09 

4.87 

1  72 

196 

2.793 

2.83 

1  76 

4.11 

4.92 

164 

194 

2.756 

2.92 

170 

4.09 

4.87 

1.54 

184 

2.814 

1  24 

180 

4.08 

4.85 

134 

184 

Average  I 
rate  on  I 
short¬ 
term 
iiank 
loans 
to  l>usi- 
ness-  - 
selected 
cities 


Prime  i 
com-  ! 
mer-  I 
rial 
patHT, 

4-«  I 

ninntiLs  i 


Ke.l- 

eriil 

Ke- 

serve 

Bank 

dis¬ 

count 

rate 


4.38 


4.40 


3.63  3.011 

3.63  3.00 

3.63  3.l«l 

3  .63  ;  3  110 

3.63  3.00 

3.79  3.00 


I 

.  3.88  3.00 

. I  3.98  !  3.  1.5 

4.83  I  4.(»  :  3..‘i0 

.  4.  10  I  3.  .Kl 

.  '  4.07  3  Zi 

4.85  I  3.  81  i  3.  (HI 


4.49 


4. 17 


3.49  2.94 

2.63  2.75 

2  .33  I  2  :i5 

1.90  2.03 

1.71  I  1.75 

1.54  1.75 


.  1.50  1.75 

. . I  1.96  1.75 

4.21  I  2.93  ‘  1.91 

.  3.23  I  2.00 

. .  3.08  ,  2.40 

4.  50  I  3.  33  '  2.  .V) 


■  Rate  on  new  issues  within  period.  Issues  were  tax  exempt  prior  to  March  1.  1941,  and  fully  taxable 
thereafter.  For  the  period  193^37,  series  includes  Issues  with  maturities  of  more  than  3  months. 

>  Includes  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  selected  note  and  bond  Issues  (fully  taxable). 

•  First  issued  in  1941.  Series  includes:  October  1941-March  1952,  bonds  due  or  callable  after  15  years; 
April  1952-March  1953,  bonds  due  or  callable  after  12  years;  April  1953  to  date,  bonds  due  or  callable  10 
years  and  after. 

‘  Treasury  bills  were  first  Issued  in  December  1929  and  were  Issued  irregularly  in  1930. 

'  Not  available  before  August  1942. 

'  Not  available  on  same  basis  as  for  1939  and  subsequent  years. 

'  From  October  30,  1942,  to  April  24,  1946.  a  preferential  rate  of  0.50  percent  was  In  effect  for  advances 
secured  by  Government  securities  maturing  or  callable  in  1  year  or  less. 

Note. — Yields  and  rates  computed  for  New  York  City,  except  for  short-term  bank  loans. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Moody’s  Investor.s 
Service,  and  Standard  &  Poor’s  Corporation. 


Table  D-44.-  Short-  and  intermediate-term  consumer  credit  outstanding,  1929-58 
(Millions  of  dollars] 


Instalment  credit  Noninstalment  credit 


End  of  (»^riod 

Total 

Tgtal 

Auto¬ 
mobile 
pa|M>r  ' 

Other 

eon- 

sumer 
Roods 
paper ' 

Repair 

and 

modern¬ 
ization 
loans  * 

Per¬ 
sonal  i  Total 
loans 

: 

1 

CharRe 
ac-  ’  Other  • 
counts  1 

1»29 . 

6,444 

3.151 

(*) 

(*) 

(0 

(«)  I  3, 293 

1. 602  j  1. 691 

1930 . 

5,767 

2,687 

(*) 

(•) 

(0 

(•)  ;  3,080 

1,476  1,604 

1931 . 

4,  760 

2,-207  : 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

(<)  !  2,  ,1.13 

1,265  1  1,288 

193-2 . 

3,567 

I..121  1 

(•) 

(0 

(*) 

(*)  ;  Z046 

1,020  1,026 

1933 . 

3.  4h2 

1..188  ! 

(•) 

{•) 

(•) 

(«)  :  1. 894 

990  !  904 

1934 . 

3,904 

1.871 

(•) 

(‘) 

(•) 

(•)  !  2, 033 

1,102  !  931 

193.S . 

4.911 

2,694  i 

(•) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(‘)  1  2.217 

1. 183  ,  1,034 

193« . 

6.  135 

3,6-23 

(•) 

(‘) 

(•) 

(*)  !  2,512 

1,300  1,212 

1937 . 

6, 689 

4,01.1 

(M 

(•) 

(•) 

(•)  ,  Z  674 

1,336  1,338 

193« . 

6,3.38 

3,691 

(*) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(»)  '  2. 647 

1,362  .  1,285 

1939 . 

7,222 

4.  .103 

1,497 

1,620 

298 

1,088  2,719 

1,414  1,305 

1940 . 

8,338 

5,514 

2.071 

1,827 

371 

1. 24.1  2.  824 

1,471  1,353 

1941 . 

9.  172 

6,085 

-2.  4,18 

1,929 

376 

1.  322  3. 087 

1,64,1  1,442 

1942 . 

.1,983 

3.  166 

742 

1. 19.1 

255 

974  Z  817 

1,444  1,373 

1943 . 

4,901 

2.  136 

3.15 

819 

130 

832  2. 765 

1,440  .  1,325 

1944 . 

5,  111 

-2. 176 

397 

791 

119 

869  2,935 

1,517  :  1,418 

194.1 . 

462 

4.VI 

K16 

1K2 

1  noo 

1  612  ’  1.  691 

1940 . 

8,  .384 

4,  172 

981 

1,290 

40.1 

L49«-<  4^212 

Z  076  1  Z  136 

1!M7 .  . 

11,570 

6,695 

1.9-24 

2.  143 

718 

1, 910  4.  87.1 

2.3.13  ,  2.522 

194H . . . 

14,398 

8,996 

3,018 

2,901 

8.13 

Z  -224  5.  4(r2 

2.673  1  2.729 

im9 . 

17.  305 

11,590 

4,555 

3.706 

898 

2.  431  5.  715 

2,79.1  Z920 

21.39.1 

14,703 

6,074 

4,799 

1,016 

2,814  6.692 

3,291  1  3,401 

19,M _ _ _ 

ii.  617 

1.1.  -294 

5,972 

4. 880 

1,085 

3,  3.17  7. 323 

3,60.1  !  3,718 

19,12 .  .  ... 

27,  401 

19,403 

7,733 

6,  174 

1,38.1 

4.111  7,998 

4,011  '  3,987 

19.M . . 

31.  243 

23,  00.1 

9,83.1 

6,779 

1,610 

4.  781  8,  -238 

4.124  4,114 

19.')4 . 

32.  -292 

23.  .168 

9.809 

6,751 

1,616 

5. 392  8.  724 

4.308  4,416 

19M . 

.38.  670 

28,9.18 

1.3.  472 

7,6.34 

1,689 

6,  163  9.  712 

4.  .179  !  5,133 

19.16 . 

42,097 

31,827 

14.  4.19 

8,510 

1,89.1 

6,963  10,270 

4,735  1  5,535 

19A7 

44. 774 

34.  09.1 

1.1.  409 

8.692 

2.091 

7. 903  10. 679 

4. 829  .  5. 8.10 

19,W  ‘  . 

44.  800 

33,700 

14.  100 

9, 000 

2. 100 

8.  ,100  11.100 

.1,000  ,  6.100 

19,17:  January . 

41.288 

31,581 

14.404 

8.320 

1.880 

6, 977  9,  707 

4.171  ;  5,536 

February . 

40,877 

31.494 

14.419 

8. 168 

1,87.1 

7.032  :  9.383 

3.  714  1  5,  669 

Nfarch . 

40,854 

31.. 127 

14.  ,109 

8.m9 

1,880 

7. 089  9. 327 

3.  .160  5,767 

.April . 

41,3.12 

31.782 

14.664 

8,017 

1.894 

7, 207  9.  .170 

3.772  5,798 

Nfay .  . 

42.080 

3Z  165 

14.  849 

8.092 

1,928 

7.  296  9. 915 

3. 943  5. 972 

June . 

42.  496 

32.  6(r2 

15,086 

8,  164 

1,956 

7, 396  9.  894 

3. 987  5. 907 

July . 

42.633 

32.962 

15.  277 

8. 196 

1.981 

7. 508  9. 671 

3. 927  5.  744 

.AURUSt . 

43.033 

33.283 

1.1.  431 

8.221 

2,024 

7. 607  9.  750 

3.968  5,782 

Septeml)er . 

43.  1.19 

33.393 

1.1.  488 

8,220 

2.049 

7. 636  9, 766 

3. 966  5. 800 

Octolter . 

43. 162 

33.  484 

15.  .Ktt 

8.-229 

2,078 

7.672  ;  9.678 

4, 044  5. 634 

.N'ovemla'r . 

43.  438 

33.  .166 

1.1.  4.19 

8.-289 

2.09.1 

7. 7-23  9, 872 

4.147  ;  5.725 

December . 

44.  774 

34. 095 

15,409 

8,692 

2,091 

7. 903  10. 679 

4.829  i  5,850 

19.16:  Januarv . 

43.9m 

33.713 

1.1, 235 

,  8.49.1 

2.069 

7,914  10.191 

4.290  1  5,901 

February . 

43.017 

33. 278 

15.030 

I  8.277 

2.041 

7. 930  9. 739 

3.  754  1  5. 985 

March . 

4-2.,V)0 

32.940 

14,793 

8. 179 

2.019 

7,949  9.  .160 

3.579  .1.981 

April . . 

42.617 

32.888 

14.  691 

1  8. 124 

Z017 

i  8. 0.16  9.  729 

3,772  1  5.9.17 

.May . 

'  42.985 

32. 910 

14.  613 

8. 158 

2.038 

8,101  10.075 

4. 010  ;  6. 065 

June  . . 

,  43.079 

33.UI8 

14.  .190 

8. 190 

Z048 

8. 180  ;  10,071 

4.012  !  6,059 

July . 

'  42.923 

33.074 

14.567 

8.  197 

Z061 

8.  249  9.  849 

3, 927  5. 922 

.AuRUSt . 

43.  128 

33. 165 

14.  .114 

8.2.14 

1  Z091 

1  8. 306  9. 963 

3. 956  6. 007 

Septeml>er . 

43. 144 

33.079 

14.332 

8.312 

Z107 

i  8.328  10,065 

4.033  6.032 

Octol>er . 

!  43.  164 

33.0.12 

14. 164 

8.411 

Z128 

i  8.349  10.112 

4.191  5.921 

NovemN'r . 

411.  4«->4 

:13.  1-26 

14.066 

8,  .1-28 

2. 146 

i  8,386  !  10,338 

4.297  6.041 

Decemlier  *  . 

'  44.  8IK) 

311.700 

!  14.100 

9.000 

2, 100 

i  8,  .100  '  11.100 

.5.000  j  6,100 

'  Includes  all  consumer  credit  e!ttend»“d  for  the  purpose  of  purchuslnfc  automohiles  and  other  consumer 
Roods  and  secured  by  the  items  purchased. 

>  Includes  only  such  loans  held  by  financial  institutions;  those  held  by  retail  outlets  are  included  in  "other 
consumer  Roods  [)a|)er.” 

*  SInRie-payment  loans  and  service  cre<llt. 

*  .\ot  available. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Source:  Hoard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 


Table  D-45. — Instalment  aedit  extended  and  repaid,  1946-58 
IMillions  of  dollar;)] 


Perlo<l 

Total 

.\utomobile 

paiH>r 

Other  consumer 
ftocKls  pai>er 

Repair  and 
modernization 
loans 

Personal 

loaas 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex- 

lende<l 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

1946 . 

8,  495 

6,785 

1,969 

1.443 

3,077 

2,603 

423 

200 

3,026 

2.  .V)» 

1947 . 

12.713 

10,  190 

3,692 

2,  749 

4.  498 

3.  6)4.5 

704 

391 

3.819 

3,  40.5 

1948 . 

15,  585 

13.284 

.^217 

4.  123 

.5,383 

4.  625 

714 

.579 

4,271 

3,  957 

1949 . 

18,  108 

15.  514 

6,967 

.^430 

^865 

.5.  060 

734 

<■89 

4.  .542 

4.335 

19.V) . 

21,  .W8 

18,  445 

8.  .530 

7.  on 

7.  1.50 

6, 057 

835 

717 

.5.  m3 

4.  660 

195! . 

23,  .576 

22.  985 

8.9.56 

9, 0.58 

7.485 

7.  404 

841 

772 

6,294 

.5.  751 

1952 . 

29.  514 

2.5.  405 

11,764 

10. 003 

9.  186 

7,892 

1,217 

917 

7,  347 

6.  ,593 

1953 . 

31.  .558 

27. 9.56 

12,981 

10,  879 

9,227 

8.622 

l.;<44 

I,  119 

8,  006 

7.  .^■^6 

1954 . 

31,051 

30,488 

11,807 

11,833 

9,  117 

9.  145 

1,261 

1,  2.55 

8,  866 

8,  2,5.5 

1955 . 

39,039 

33,649 

16.  745 

13. 082 

10.  r>34 

9.  751 

1,388 

1,315 

10.  272 

9.  .501 

1956 . 

40,063 

37.  194 

1.\.563 

14.  .576 

11,. 590 

10,714 

l.,568 

1,  3*)2 

ll.:i42 

10.  .542 

19.57 . 

42,  426 

40.  1,58 

16,  ,545 

1.5,  .595 

11,626 

11.444 

1,662 

1,466 

12,  .593 

11,6.53 

1958  1 . 

40,400 

40. 800 

14.  100 

15,400 

11.8(X) 

11,500 

1.6(X) 

l.l’iOO 

12,900 

12.300 

I’nadjustwl 


1957:  January . 

3. 105 

3,351 

1.2.53 

1,308 

816 

1,006 

104 

119 

932 

91H 

February . 

2.972 

3.059 

1,207 

1,192 

7.58 

910 

109 

114 

898 

843 

March  . 

3. 351 

3,318 

1.373 

1,283 

848 

967 

121 

116 

1,009 

952 

.\pril . 

3,590 

3. 335 

1,457 

1,302 

898 

930 

132 

118 

1. 103 

98,5 

May . 

3,760 

3.377 

1,503 

1,318 

1,027 

9.52 

160 

126 

1,070 

981 

June . 

3,661 

3,224 

1,482 

1,245 

988 

916 

144 

116 

1,(M7 

947 

July . 

3.  845 

3,485 

1.  .ViO 

1.3.59 

1,008 

976 

1.56 

131 

1. 131 

1.019 

.\U|tUSt  . 

3,693 

3, 372 

1.4.54 

1,300 

1,012 

987 

164 

121 

1,063 

9f)4 

September  . . 

3,386 

3.  276 

1,3.50 

1,293 

928 

929 

1.52 

127 

9,56 

927 

October  . 

3.  547 

3.  4.56 

1.393 

1,376 

978 

969 

1.55 

126 

1.021 

98,5 

November.... 

3.  428 

3. 346 

1,231 

1.277 

1,014 

9.54 

138 

121 

i.ms 

December  ... 

4,088 

3.  .V59 

1.292 

1.342 

1,3.51 

948 

127 

131 

1,318 

1.1.18 

1958:  January . 

3.088 

3.  470 

1,176 

1,3.50 

794 

991 

107 

1-29 

1.011 

l.UN) 

February.... 

2,742 

3,177 

1,014 

1,219 

714 

932 

9.5 

123 

919 

March . 

3,156 

3.  494 

1,094 

1,331 

901 

999 

111 

133 

1,0.50 

l.lKll 

April . 

3.335 

3,  .387 

1.211 

1,313 

876 

9:11 

131 

133 

1. 117 

1.010 

May . 

3,371 

3. 349 

1,199 

1.277 

1,000 

144 

123 

1,028 

983 

June . 

3.  477 

3.379 

1,257 

1,280 

973 

941 

146 

136 

1. 101 

1,022 

July . 

3. 483 

3,417 

1,281 

1,304 

956 

949 

146 

133 

1, 100 

1.031 

.\ugust  . 

3,385 

3,294 

1,193 

1,246 

976 

919 

151 

121 

1,065 

1.008 

.September _ 

3,297 

3,383 

1,105 

1,287 

993 

935 

158 

142 

i.mi 

1.019 

October  . 

3. 475 

3.  .502 

1,173 

1,341 

1,075 

976 

1.59 

138 

l.lMi8 

1,047 

November  ... 

3,338 

3.2m 

1,091 

1, 189 

1.0.54 

937 

141 

123 

1,0.52 

1,015 

December  *... 

4.200 

3,600 

1,300 

1,250 

1,400 

1,000 

1.50 

1.V) 

1.3,V) 

1,200 

Seasonally  adjusted 


January . ! 

3.498 

3,298 

1,414 

1,314 

952 

942 

134 

117 

998 

925 

February  ....! 

3,  .503 

3.2.59 

1,398 

1,283 

9.56 

934  . 

138 

121 

1,011 

921 

•M  arch . 

3.428 

3.262 

1,366 

1,270 

932 

939 

133 

115 

997 

yan 

April . 

3.  461 

3.284 

1,362 

1,291  ; 

932 

910 

133 

117 

1,034 

May  . ! 

3,551 

3.317 

1,3.52 

1,303 

1,006 

919 

147 

125 

1,046 

970 

June  . . 

3,  .534 

3. 345 

1.347 

1,292 

995 

9.53 

138 

122 

1,0.54 

978 

July . 

3,608 

3.381 

1,371 

1,306 

1.010 

968 

142 

129 

1.085 

978 

.\ugust . 

3,  580 

3.3.56  , 

1.343 

1,281  , 

1,018 

982  : 

ISO  ' 

121 

1,069 

972 

.September 

3,542 

3.398 

1,377 

1,303 

974 

979 

140 

128 

1,051 

yKK 

October . 

3.533 

3.369 

1,424 

1,312 

913 

9.58 

139 

122 

1,1X57 

977 

•November 

3.5.53 

3.393 

1,384 

1,281 

9.58 

980 

134 

118 

1,077 

1.014 

December... 

3,635 

3.  496 

1,407 

1,359 

980 

980 

134 

131 

1,114 

1,026 

January . 

:  3,481 

3.415 

1,331 

1.357 

933 

929 

137 

126 

1,080 

1.003 

February  ... 

'  3.221 

3,389 

1.  171 

1,312 

896 

960 

122 

130 

1,032 

9^7 

.March. . 

3.  184 

3,384 

1,067 

1,294 

978 

9m 

122 

130 

1,017 

.5prll . 

3,262 

3.  393 

1. 151 

1,328 

916 

920 

132 

135 

1,063 

1,010 

■Vfay . 

;  3,243 

3.339 

1. 100 

1,285 

986 

941 

134 

^  124 

1,023 

989 

June . 

3.2.59 

3.393 

1.  101 

1,279 

961 

962 

135 

138 

1.062 

1,014 

July . 

i  3,330 

3,367 

1.  1.59 

1,278 

961 

948 

135 

'  132 

1,075 

1,009 

August . 

;  3.415 

3.  4m 

1.  148 

1,277 

1,013 

948 

142 

124 

1. 112 

1 , 

September  . 

3,324 

3,377 

1,088 

1,247 

999 

950 

142 

139 

1,095 

1.  (^41 

October  _ _ 

3.4.50 

3,419 

1,20.5 

1,282 

998 

9m 

143 

134 

1.  104 

Novemlier  . .. 

1  3.  .591 

3,  449 

1,282 

1,244 

1,034 

1,002 

142 

124 

1,133 

1,  ()<  V 

December  >... 

3,600 

3,400 

1,300 

1,200 

;  1,050 

1,000 

ISO 

1.50 

1, 100 

j  1, 0x41 

•  Preliminary;  December  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Source;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 
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1»56:  First  aiiart«r .  133.  S 

S«*con<l  (juartrr  .  137.  5 

Third  Quartfr .  HI.  3 

Fourth  guartr'r  . .  144  5 

1957:  First  quarter _  147.3 

Second  quarter.. .  150.  4 

Third  quarter  153.  7 

Fourth  quarter .  156.fi 


1958:  First  quarter  «  ... 
Sr'cond  quarter  * 
Thlnl  <niarter  • 
Fourth  quarter  • 


sured  anteed 


i 

11.  o 

4.3  < 

4.  1 

0.2 

14.3 

12.2 

4.8 

fit  1 

3.7  1 

2.4  : 

16.9  : 

13  8 

4.9 

9.3 

3.8 

5.5  i 

18.9  1 

15.7  i 

5. 1 

12.5 

5.3 

7.2  1 

20  .8  ; 

17.6  ! 

5.3 

15.0  j 

6.0  1 

1 

8  1 

22.6 

19.5  : 

5.6 

18.9 

8.fi  ! 

10.3 

26.3 

21.6 

6.1 

22  .9  . 

9.7  1 

13.2 

28.8 

23  9 

6.7 

25.4 

10.8  ! 

14  6 

33  1 

25.7  , 

7.3 

28.  1 

12.0  ' 

16.  1 

38  0  i 

27.5  1 

7.8 

32.  1 

12.8  1 

19.3  , 

43  6 

29.8 

8.3 

38.9 

14.3 

24.6  1 

49  3 

32.7  i 

9.1 

43  9 

15.5 

28.4  i 

55. 1 

35  .6  ! 

9.9 

47.2 

16.  5  i 

30  .7  ! 

60.4 

38.5  i 

10.5 

50.2 

19.7 

30.5 

67.8  ^ 

42.0 

11.2 

40.2 

14  7 

25.5  1 

50  .5  ' 

33.4 

9.4 

41  3 

15.0 

26.3 

52.4 

34.2 

0.6 

42  5 

15.2 

27.3 

54.  1  , 

34  9 

9.8 

43  9 

15.  5  , 

28.  4 

55.1 

35.6 

0.9 

45.  1 

15.7 

29.  4 

55.9 

36.2 

10.  1 

45.9 

15.9 

30.0 

57.  5 

36.7 

10.3 

46.5 

16.  1 

30.4 

59.2 

37.5 

10.4 

47.2 

16.5 

30.7 

1 

38.5 

10.5 

47.7 

17.  1 

30.6 

1  61.6 

'  39.  1 

10.6 

48.3 

17.7 

30.6 

1  63.4 

40.0 

10.0 

49.2 

'  18.6 

30.6 

1  65.6 

40.9 

11.1 

50.2 

!  19.7 

30.5 

1  67.8 

;  42.0 

11.2 

>  Derlvt‘d  flirures. 

>  Includes  nefsllirlble  amount  of  farm  loans  held  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 

•  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  .\dvlsers. 

Source:  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  estimated  and  compiled  from  data  supplied 
by  various  Oovcmment  and  private  organizations  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.e  D— 47. — Net  public  and  private  debt,  1929-58  * 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


State 
and 
local 
gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment  > 

Private 

Corjtorate 

Individual  and  noncorporate 

End  of 
period  > 

Total 

Fed¬ 

eral 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

Total 

ToUl 

Ix>ng- 

term 

Short¬ 

term 

Total 

Farm  • 

Total 

Nor 

Mort¬ 

gage 

farm 

Com¬ 
mer¬ 
cial 
and 
finan¬ 
cial  < 

Con¬ 

sumer 

1829 . 

190.9 

16.5 

13.2 

161.2 

88.9 

47.3 

41  6 

72  3 

12.2 

60  1 

31.2 

22  4 

8  4 

1930 . 

191.0 

16.5 

14. 1 

160.  4 

89  3 

51. 1 

38  2 

71. 1 

11  8 

.59.4 

32  0 

21.6 

5.8 

1931 . 

181.9 

18.5 

15.5 

147  9 

83.5 

.50  3 

33.2 

64  4 

11  1 

53  3 

30  9 

17.6 

4  H 

1932 . 

174.6 

21.3 

16.6 

136.7 

80.0 

49  2 

30.8 

56.7 

10  1 

46  6 

29  0 

14  0 

3  6 

1933 . 

168  5 

24.3 

16.7 

127.5 

76.9 

47.9 

29. 1 

.50  6 

9  1 

41  5 

26  3 

11  7 

3  5 

1934 . 

171.4 

30.4 

15.9 

125. 1 

75.5 

44  6 

30  9 

49  6 

8.9 

40  7 

25.5 

11.2 

3  9 

1935 . 

174.7 

34  4 

16.0 

124.2 

74  8 

43.6 

31  2 

49  4 

9  0 

40.4 

24  7 

10  8 

4  9 

1936 . 

180  3 

37.7 

16.2 

126.4 

76  1 

42  5 

33  5 

50.3 

8.6 

41.7 

24  4 

112 

6  I 

1937 . 

182  0 

39.2 

16. 1 

126.7 

75.8 

43  5 

32  3 

SO  9 

8.6 

42  3 

24  3 

113 

6  7 

1938 . 

179.6 

40.5 

16.0 

123  1 

73.3 

44  8 

28  4 

49.8 

9  0 

40.9 

24  5 

10  1 

6  3 

1939 . 

183.2 

42  6 

16  3 

124  3 

73.5 

44  4 

29  2 

50.8 

8.8 

42.0 

2.5  0 

9.8 

7.2 

1940 . 

189.9 

44  8 

16.5 

128.6 

75.6 

43.7 

31.9 

53  0 

9.  1 

43  9 

26  0 

9.  5 

K  3 

1941 . 

211.6 

56  3 

16  3 

139.0 

83  4 

43  6 

39  8 

55  6 

9.2 

46  4 

27  2 

10  0 

9  2 

1942 . 

259  0 

101.7 

15  8 

141.5 

91.6 

42  7 

49  0 

49  9 

8  9 

41  0 

26  8 

8  1 

6  0 

1943 . 

313.6 

1.54  4 

14.9 

144  3 

95  5 

41.0 

54  5 

48  8 

8  2 

40  5 

26  2 

9  5 

4  9 

1944 . 

370.8 

211.9 

14. 1 

144  8 

94  1 

39.8 

54  3 

50.7 

7.7 

43  0 

26  1 

11.8 

5.  1 

1945 . 

406.3 

252  7 

13.7 

139.9 

8.5.3 

38  3 

47.0 

54  6 

7.2 

47  4 

27  0 

14  8 

.5.7 

1946 . 

397  4 

229  7 

13  6 

1.54  1 

93  5 

41  3 

.52  2 

60  6 

7.6 

.53  0 

32  5 

12  1 

8.  4 

1M7.  ... 

417.  4 

223.  3 

14.  4 

179.  7 

108.9 

46.  1 

62.  8 

70.8 

8.6 

62.  2 

.38.  7 

11.9 

11  6 

1948 . 

433.6 

216.5 

16.2 

200  9 

117.8 

52.5 

65.3 

83.  1 

10  8 

72.3 

45.  1 

12.9 

14  4 

1949 . 

448.4 

218.6 

18. 1 

211.7 

118.0 

.56.5 

61.5 

93.7 

11.9 

81.8 

AO  .  6 

13.9 

17  3 

1950 . 

490.3 

218.7 

20.7 

Z50.9 

142. 1 

60.  1 

81.9 

108.8 

12.2 

96.6 

59.4 

15.8 

21  4 

1951 . 

524.0 

218.5 

23.3 

282.2 

162.5 

66.6 

95.9 

119.7 

13.6 

106.  1 

67.4 

16.  1 

22  6 

1952 . 

555.2 

222.9 

25.8 

.306.5 

171.0 

73.3 

97.7 

135.5 

15.  1 

120.3 

75.2 

17.8 

27  4 

1953 . 

586.4 

228.  1 

28.6 

329.7 

179.5 

78.3 

101.2 

150.2 

16.9 

133.3 

83.8 

18.4 

31  2 

1954 . 

611.8 

230.2 

33.4 

348.2 

182.8 

82.9 

100.0 

165.4 

17.6 

147.8 

94.7 

20.8 

32.3 

1955 . 

672.2 

231.5 

38.4 

402.3 

212.  1 

90.0 

122.2 

190.  2 

18.8 

171.4 

108.8 

24.0 

38  7 

1956 . 

609.8 

225.4 

42.7 

431.7 

224.2 

97.4 

126.7 

307.5 

19.5 

188.0 

121.2 

24.6 

42  I 

1957 . 

725.8 

224.4 

46.7 

454.7 

232.8 

106.0 

126.8 

221.9 

20.3 

201.7 

131.7 

2.5.2 

44  8 

1958  • . 

757.9 

232.5 

50.9 

474.5 

236.0 

113.5 

122.5 

238.5 

22.0 

216.5 

144.3 

27.5 

44  7 

'  Net  public  and  private  debt  outstanding  Is  a  comprehensive  acgrefrate  of  the  indebtedness  of  borrowers 
after  elimination  of  certain  types  of  duplicatinfr  Kovemmental  and  coriwrate  debt.  For  a  further  explaiui- 
tion  of  the  concept-,  s*  Survet  of  Current  Butinett,  October  llMiO. 

*  Data  for  State  ana  local  ftovemment  debt  are  for  June  30  of  each  year. 

*  Farm  mortfraftcs  and  farm  production  loans.  Farmers’  flnanclal  and  consumer  debt  Is  Included  in  the 
nonfarm  categories. 

<  Financial  debt  is  debt  owed  to  banks  for  purchasing  or  carrying  securities,  customers’  debt  to  brokers, 
and  debt  owed  to  life  insurance  companies  by  policyholders. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  -Advisers. 

Non.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Commerce,  Treasury  I'epartment,  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (except  as  noted). 
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GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

Table  D-48. — ^/.  S.  Govfrnment  debt,  by  kind  oj  obligation,  1929-58 
(Billions  of  dollars) 


Interpst-brarini;  public  debt 


End  of  i)erlo<l 

Gross 
public 
debt  and 
guar¬ 
anteed 
l.ssues  > 

Marketable  public 
issues 

Nonmarketable  public  issues 

Special 
issues  * 

Short¬ 
term 
i»!ues  * 

Treasury 

bonds 

United 

States 

savings 

bonds 

Treasury- 
tax  and 
savings 
notes 

Invest¬ 
ment 
bonds  • 

1929 . 

16.3 

3  3 

11  3 

0  6 

1930  . 

16.0 

2  9 

11.3 

1931  . 

17.  8 

2  H 

13  5 

1932  . 

20.8 

5  9 

13.  4 

.  4 

1933 . 

24  0 

7  5 

14.  7 

.  4 

1934 . 

31.  5 

11  1 

15.  4 

.6 

1935 .  . 

35.  1 

14  2 

14  3 

0  2 

7 

1936  . 

39  1 

12  5 

19.5 

.  5 

.6 

1937  . . 

41  9 

12  5 

20.  5 

1.0 

2  2 

1938  . 

44  4 

9  8 

24.0 

1.4 

3.2 

1939  . 

47  6 

7  7 

26.9 

2.2 

4.  2 

1940  . 

50.  9 

7  5 

28.0 

3  2 

5.  4 

1941  .  . 

64.  3 

8  0 

33.4 

6  1 

2 

7  0 

1942  . 

112  5 

27  0 

49  3 

15  0 

6  4 

0  0 

1943  . . 

170  1 

67  9 

27  4 

12  7 

1944  .  . 

232.  1 

69  9 

91.6 

40  4 

9  H 

16  3 

1946 

2.59.  5 

.57. 1 

119.3 

49.8 

.5.7 

. 

24.6 

l!*47 

257.0 

47.7 

117.9 

.52.  1 

5.  4 

1.0 

29.0 

1948  .  . 

252.9 

4.5.9 

111  4 

.55.1 

4.6 

1.0 

31.7 

1949  _ _ 

2.57.2 

50.2 

KM  8 

.56.7 

7.6 

1.0 

33.9 

19.50  . 

2.56.7 

.58.3 

94.0 

.58.0 

8.6 

1.0 

33.7 

1951  . 

259.  5 

6.5.6 

76.9 

.57.6 

7.5 

13.0 

35.9 

19.52  . 

267.4 

68.7 

79.8 

57.9 

.5.8 

13.4 

39.2 

19.53  _  _ 

275.2 

77.3 

77.2 

57.7 

6.0 

12.9 

41.2 

19.54 . 

278.8 

76.0 

81.8 

57.  7 

4.5 

12.7 

42.6 

1955  . 

280.8 

81  3 

81.9 

57.9 

(») 

12.3 

43.9 

19.56  .  . 

276.7 

79  5 

80.8 

.56.3 

(•) 

11.6 

45.6 

1957  .  . 

27.5.0 

82.  1 

82  1 

52.5 

1') 

10.3 

45.8 

19.58  . 

'283  0 

92.2 

83.  4 

51  2 

{•) 

9.0 

44.8 

19.57:  January . 

276  3 

79  6 

80  8 

.56  0 

(•) 

11.6 

45.3 

February . 

276  4 

80  0 

80  8 

55.8 

(•) 

11.5 

45.5 

March  . 

275  1 

79  1 

80.8 

55.6 

(•) 

11.4 

45.6 

April . 

274  1 

79  1 

80  8 

55  4 

(•) 

11.3 

45.2 

May . 

27.5  3 

79.5 

80  8 

55  2 

(•) 

11  2 

46. 1 

June . 

270  6 

74  9 

80  8 

.54  6 

(•) 

11.1 

46.8 

July . 

272  6 

77  9 

80  8 

.54  3 

(•) 

11.0 

46.3 

•August . 

274  0 

79  4 

80  8 

.54  0 

(•) 

10.9 

46  7 

Septeml)er . 

274  5 

81  0 

80  8 

.53  8 

(•) 

10  7 

46.2 

Octol)er  . 

274  2 

80  8 

81  4 

.53  5 

(•) 

10  5 

46  1 

November . 

274  9 

81  9 

81  4 

.53.2 

(•) 

10.3 

46.0 

December . 

275  0 

82  1 

82  1 

52  5 

(•) 

10.3 

45.8 

19.58:  January  . 

274  7 

82.  5 

82  1 

.52  3 

(•) 

10.2 

45  5 

February  . 

274  8 

78  1 

86.3 

52.3 

(•) 

10.1 

46.0 

M  arch  . 

272  7 

75.2 

87.7 

523 

(•) 

9.8 

45  8 

April . 

275  2 

78.3 

87.7 

.52  2 

(•) 

9.7 

45.4 

May  . 

275.7 

78  3 

87.6 

52  1 

(•) 

9.7 

46.  1 

June  . 

276.4 

75.7 

90.9 

520 

(•) 

9.6 

46.2 

July . 

275.6 

75.8 

90.5 

51.9 

(•) 

9.5 

45  9 

.August . 

278.6 

81.6 

87.6 

51.9 

(•) 

9.3 

46.3 

September  . 

276.8 

81.9 

857 

51.8 

(•) 

9.2 

46.0 

October  . 

280  3 

86.4 

857 

51.7 

(•) 

9.1 

45  4 

November . 

283  2 

89.6 

8.5.7 

51.7 

(•) 

9.1 

45  1 

December  . 

'283.0 

92.2 

83.4 

.51.2 

(•) 

9.0 

44.8 

'  Total  includes  nondntcnM-bearintc  debt,  fully  guaranteed  securities  (exot'pt  those  held  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury),  Postal  Savings  bonds,  prewar  bonds,  adjusted  service  bonds,  dei>ositary  bonds,  and  armed  forces 
have  bonds,  not  shown  separately.  Not  all  of  total  shown  is  subject  to  statutory  debt  limitation. 

‘  Hills,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  notes. 

*  Series  A  bonds  and,  beginning  in  .\pril  1951,  Series  B  convertible  bonds. 

*  Issued  to  I'.  8.  Government  investment  accounts.  These  accounts  also  held  $9.7  billion  of  public 
marketable  and  nonmarketable  i.s.sues  on  December  31,  1958. 

'  I-ess  than  $.50  million. 

*  The  last  series  of  treasury  savings  notes  matured  in  .April  19.56. 

’  Of  this  amount,  $282.6  billion  was  subject  to  the  statutory  debt  limitation  of  $288  billion. 

Source:  Trea.sury  Department. 
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Table  D--49. — Estimated  ownership  oj  Federal  obligations,  1939-58 
(Par  values  billions  o(  dollars] 


Gross  public  debt  luid  (tuaranUH'd  issues  * 


Held  by  others 


End  of  period 

Total 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

Inve.st- 

ment 

ac¬ 

counts 

Total 

Federal 

Reserve 

Banks 

Com¬ 

mercial 

banks* 

Mutual 
savings 
banks 
and  in¬ 
surance 
com¬ 
panies 

Other 
coritor- 
ations  • 

State 
and 
local 
govern¬ 
ments  • 

Indivld- 
uaLs  • 

M  Iscel- 
laneous 
Inves¬ 
tors  t 

1939 . 

47.6 

6.5 

41. 1 

2.5 

15.9 

9  4 

2.2 

0.4 

10. 1 

0  7 

1940 . 

.50.9 

7.  6 

43.3 

2.2 

17.3 

10. 1 

2  0 

.5 

10.6 

.7 

1941 . 

64.3 

9.5 

.54.7 

2.3 

21.  4 

11.9 

4  0 

.7 

13.6 

.9 

1942 . 

112.5 

12.2 

100.  2 

6.2 

41.  1 

1.5.8 

10.  1 

1.0 

23.7 

2.3 

1943 . 

170.  1 

16.9 

1.53.2 

11.5 

.59.9 

21.2 

16.  4 

2.  1 

37.6 

4.4 

1944 . 

232.  1 

21.7 

210.5 

18.8 

77.  7 

28.0 

21.4 

4.3 

.53.3 

7  0 

1945 . 

278.  7 

27.0 

2.51.  6 

24.  3 

9t).  8 

34.  7 

-22.  2 

6.  5 

64.  1 

9. 1 

1946 . 

2.59.  5 

:k).9 

228.6 

23.3 

74.5 

36.7 

1.5.  3 

6.3 

64.2 

8.  1 

1947 . 

257. 0 

34.4 

222.6 

22.6 

68.  7 

.3.5. 9 

14.  1 

7.3 

65.7 

8.4 

194H . 

2.52.  9 

37.3 

215.5 

23.3 

62.5 

32.7 

14.  8 

7.9 

65.  5 

8.9 

1949 . 

2.57.2 

39.4 

217.8 

18.9 

66.8 

31.5 

16.8 

8.  1 

66.  3 

9  4 

1950 . 

2.56.  7 

39.2 

217.  5 

20.8 

61.8 

29.6 

19.7 

8.8 

66.3 

10  5 

1951 . 

2.59.5 

42  3 

217.2 

23.8 

61  6 

26.3 

20.7 

9.6 

64.6 

10  6 

1952 . 

267.4 

4.5.9 

221  6 

24.7 

63.  4 

25.5 

19.9 

11.  1 

65.  1 

11.7 

1953 . 

27.5.2 

48  3 

226  9 

2.5.9 

63.7 

2.5.0 

21.5 

12.7 

64.9 

13  2 

19.54 . 

278.8 

49.6 

229.2 

24.9 

69.2 

23.8 

19.2 

14.4 

63.6 

13  9 

1955 . 

280.8 

51.7 

229.  1 

-24.8 

62.0 

22.8 

23.0 

15.  1 

65.8 

1.5  6 

19, V. . 

276.7 

.54.0 

2-22.7 

24.9 

59.3 

20.9 

18.  2 

16.  1 

67.3 

16.  1 

19.57 . 

275.0 

.5,5.2 

219.8 

24  2 

.59.  1 

19.6 

16.5 

17.0 

66.8 

16.5 

1958’ . 

283  0 

.54.5 

228.5 

26.4 

67.0 

19.  5 

17.3 

17.2 

64.9 

16.4 

1957:  January . 

276.3 

.53.9 

222.4 

23.4 

.58.3 

20.9 

19.9 

16.2 

67.3 

16  4 

February  _ 

276.4 

.54.  1 

222.3 

22.9 

57.7 

20.8 

20.6 

16.3 

67.6 

16.4 

March . 

276.  1 

.54.2 

221.0 

23.  1 

.58.  1 

20.6 

17.7 

16.6 

68.4 

16.4 

April . 

274.  1 

.53.7 

2-20.4 

23.2 

58.0 

20.5 

17.6 

16.8 

68.2 

16.  1 

May . 

275.3 

.54.9 

2-20.  5 

23.  1 

57.7 

20.4 

18.2 

16.8 

67.9 

16  4 

June . 

270.6 

55.6 

215.  1 

23.0 

55.8 

20.2 

15.4 

16.9 

67.8 

16.0 

July . 

272.6 

55.2 

217.4 

23.4 

56.8 

20.2 

16.0 

16.9 

67.9 

16.2 

.\ugust . 

274.0 

.5.5.8 

218.2 

23.5 

56.6 

20.  1 

16.5 

17.1 

68.4 

15.9 

September... 

274.5 

.V5.4 

219.  1 

23.3 

58.3 

20.  1 

1.5.7 

17.2 

68.5 

1,5.9 

October  . 

274.2 

5.5.4 

218.7 

23  3 

.58.  1 

20.0 

1.5.9 

17.2 

67.8 

16.3 

November 

274.9 

55.3 

219.6 

23.7 

58.  2 

19.7 

16.5 

17.3 

67.6 

16  5 

December.... 

275.0 

.55.2 

219.8 

24  2 

.59.  1 

19.6 

16.5 

17.0 

66.8 

16.5 

1958:  January . 

274.7 

.V5. 1 

219.6 

23.3 

.58.6 

19.6 

17.3 

17.3 

67.  1 

16.2 

February . 

274.8 

.55.4 

219.4 

23.2 

59.4 

19.5 

17.2 

17.3 

66.8 

1.5.9 

.March . 

272.7 

.V5.4 

217.4 

23.6 

.59.4 

19.4 

15.4 

17.3 

66.9 

1.5.4 

April . 

27.5.2 

.55.2 

220.0 

23.7 

63.2 

19.3 

14.6 

17. 1 

66.4 

1.5.7 

.Nfay . 

275.7 

55.8 

220.0 

24.2 

63.6 

19.  1 

14.7 

17.0 

66.  1 

15.4 

June . 

276.4 

55.9 

220.5 

25.4 

64.9 

19.  1 

13.3 

16.9 

66.7 

15.2 

July . 

275.6 

5.5.6 

220.0 

24.5 

6.5.0 

19.2 

13.9 

17.0 

65.3 

15.0 

August . 

278.6 

.56.0 

222.6 

25. 3 

66.4 

19.4 

14.6 

17.0 

65.0 

14.9 

September _ 

276.8 

.V5.6 

221.2 

25.0 

6.5.5 

19.  4 

14.3 

17.0 

64.8 

1.5.3 

October _ 

280.3 

55. 1 

2-25.3 

2.5.4 

66.7 

19.4 

15.9 

17.2 

64.9 

1.5.8 

November*... 

283.2 

.54.8 

228.4 

26.2 

67.7 

19.5 

16.9 

17.2 

M.9 

16.0 

December’... 

28.3.0 

.54.5 

228.5 

26.4 

67.0 

19.5 

17.3 

17.2 

64.9 

16.4 

'  I'nited  States  savines  bonds,  s«>ries  A-F  and  J,  are  included  at  current  redeir.ption  value. 

»  Excludes  puaranU'ed  securities  held  by  the  Treasury.  Not  all  of  total  shown  i.s  subject  to  statutory 
debt  limitation. 

*  Includes  commercial  banks,  trust  comimnies,  and  stock  savings  hanks  in  the  I'nited  States  and  in 
Territories  and  iKWsessions;  figures  exclude  securities  held  in  trust  departments.  Since  the  estimates  in  this 
table  are  on  the  basis  of  par  values  and  include  holdings  of  banks  in  I'nited  States  Ferritoriesand  poss*'ssion.''. 
they  do  not  agri'e  with  the  estimates  in  Table  D-41,  which  are  bas(‘(l  on  book  values  and  relate  omy  to  banks 
within  the  continental  I'nited  States. 

*  Exclusive  of  hanks  and  insurance  companies. 

*  Includes  trust,  sinking,  and  investment  funds  of  State  and  local  governments  and  their  agencies,  and 
of  Territories  and  possessions. 

*  Includes  partnerships  and  personal  trust  accounts. 

t  Includes  savings  and  loan  associations,  nonprofit  institutions,  corporate  pension  trust  funds,  dealers 
and  brokers,  and  investments  of  foreign  balances  and  international  accounts  m  this  country.  Beginning 
with  DecemlxT  1946.  the  foreign  accounts  include  investments  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  special  non-interest-bearing  notes  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Beginning  with  June  30,  1947,  includes  holdings  of  Federal  land  nanks. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note. — Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Treasury  Department  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  D-50. — Fedeial  budget  recfipts  and  expenditures  and  the  public  debt,  1929-60 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


Period 

Net  budget 
receipts  ' 

Builget  ex- 
18'ndltures 

Suri)lus  or  | 
deficit  (— ) 

Public  debt 
at  end  of 
year  > 

Fiscal  year; 

1929 . 

3. 861 

3,127 

734  1 

16,931 

1930 . 

4,0.58 

3,  .320 

738 

16,185 

1931 . 

3, 116 

3,  .577 

-462 

16,801 

1932 . 

1,924 

4,6.59 

-2.  735 

19.  487 

1933 . 

2,021 

4,623 

-2,602 

22,  .539 

1934 . 

3.064 

6,694 

-3,630  j 

27,053 

1935 . 

3,730 

6.  .521 

-2.791  ; 

28.  701 

1936 . 

4. 069 

8,493 

-4.  425 

33,779 

19:17 . 

4,979 

7,7.56 

—2,  777 

36,425 

193M . 

5,615 

6.792 

-1,177 

37. 165 

1939 . 

4,996 

8,858 

-3,862  ! 

40,440 

1940 . 

5,144 

9,062 

-3,918 

42,968 

1941 . 

7,103 

13,262 

-6,1.59 

48. 961 

1942 . 

12.  .V5.5 

34,046 

-21,490 

72,422 

1943 . 

21,987 

79.  407 

-57,420 

136,696 

1944 . 

43, 635 

95,059 

-51,  423 

201,003 

1945 . 

44.  475 

98.416 

-53,941  i 

2.58,682 

1946 . 

39,771 

60,  448 

-20,676  , 

269,422 

1947 . 

39,786 

39, 032 

7.54 

2.58,286 

194S . 

41.488 

.33,069 

8.  419  1 

2.52,  '292 

1949 . 

37,696 

39,  .507 

-1,811  1 

252,770 

1950 . 

.36.  495 

.39,617 

-.3, 122 

2.57, 357 

19.51 . 

47.  .568 

44,0.58 

.3,  510 

25.5,222 

19.52 . 

61.. 391 

65,408 

-4.017 

2.59,  ia5 

1953 . 

64,  825 

74.  274 

-9.  449 

266.071 

1954 . 

64. 6,55 

67, 772 

-3,117 

ri.2fi0 

19.5.5 .  . 

60,  .390 

64.  .570 

-4.  180 

274.  .374 

1956 . . . 

68, 165 

66,  ,540 

1,626 

272,  751 

19.57 . 

71,029 

69,4.33 

1..596 

270,527 

1958 . 

69,  117 

71.936 

-2.819 

276.343 

19.59  « .  . 

68. 000 

80,871 

-12.871 

285.000 

1960  » . 

77, 100 

77,030 

70 

285.000 

Calendar  vear; 

! 

1946 . 

.38,  .568 

41,080 

-2,512 

259, 149 

1947 . 

40,389 

.37. 955 

2,4.34 

2.56,  900 

1948 . 

40,864 

3.5,623 

5,241 

252,800 

1949 . 

37,  514 

41, 106 

-3.592 

'  257, 130 

19.50 . 

37.  .306 

37.  728 

-422 

!  256,708 

1951 . 

52,979 

.56.  .837 

-3,858 

2.59,  419 

19.52 . 

64.840 

70,682 

-5,842 

267,391 

1953 . 

6.3.841 

72,997 

-9. 1.57 

275;  168 

19.54 . : . 

61,171 

64,854 

-3,683 

278,750 

19V5 . 

6.3,  ,3.58 

66,129 

67.216 

-2,  771 

280,769 

1956 . 

70,994 

3,779 

1  276,628 

1957 . 

72.284 

71.692 

.592 

274,898 

1958 . 

‘68.700 

•75,800 

•  -7. 100 

282,922 

>  Oross  rewlpts  less  refunds  of  receipts  and  transfers  of  tax  receipts  to  the  Federal  nid-aire  and  survivors 
Insurant*  trust  fund,  the  Federal  disability  Insurance  trust  fund,  the  niilioad  retirement  account,  and  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

*  Excludes  guaranteed  obligations.  The  change  In  the  public  debt  from  year  to  year  reflects  not  only 
the  budget  surplus  or  deficit  but  also  changes  In  the  Treasury's  cash  balances,  the  effect  of  certain  trust  fund 
transactions,  and  direct  borrowing  from  tbe  public  by  certain  Oovemment  enterprises. 

I  Estimate. 

*  Estimated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from  data  available  as  of  January  15,  1959.  May  therefore 
differ  from  figures  In  Treasury  Department  monthly  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  to  be  released 
about  January  21),  19.59. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.e  D-51. — Federal  budget  receipts  by  source  and  expenditures  by  Junction,  fiscal  years  794&F)<) 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


FLscal 

year 

Budget  receipts  by  source 

Budget  ex|8>ndltures  by  function 

Budgif 
suri)lus 
or  uefl- 
clt  (-) 

Total 

1 

Indi¬ 

vidual 

Income 

taxes 

Corpo¬ 

ration 

Income 

taxes 

Excis** 

taxes 

All 

other  1 
re- 

adpts ' 

Total 

Major 

na¬ 

tional 

s*‘ctirlty 

\'eU“r- 

ans’ 

s*>rv- 

1«'S 

and 

h*>ne- 

flts 

Agri¬ 
cul¬ 
ture 
and 
agri¬ 
cultu¬ 
ral  re- 
sourei's 

! 

Inter¬ 

est 

All 
other 
exiM'nd- 
Itures » 

1»46 . 

39.771 

16,157 

11,833 

6.999 

4,  782 

60.  448 

43,207 

4.416 

747 

4.816 

7  •262 

-20,  676 

1W7 . 

39,  786 

17,835 

8,569 

7.207 

6. 175 

39.032 

14.372 

7.381 

1.  '243 

5. 012 

11.  («2 

7.54 

194K . 

41,488 

19.305 

9,678 

7.356 

5, 150 

33. 069 

11.771 

6,6.54 

.575 

.5.  ^248 

8.  8^20 

8,419 

1949 . 

37.696 

15.  .548 

11. 195 

7.  fcrz 

3.  451 

39.507 

12.907 

6,726 

‘2,  512 

5.  445 

11,917 

-l.Hll 

1950 . 

36.495 

15.  745 

10.  448 

7.549 

2.  752 

39.617 

13.009 

6.646 

2.783 

.5.817 

11.361 

-3.  r22 

1951 . 

47,568 

21,643 

14, 106 

8,648 

3.  171 

44, 0.58 

•22.  444 

.5.342 

6.V) 

.5,  714 

9.907 

3.  .510 

1952 . 

61.  391 

27,913 

21,225 

8.a5l 

3.402 

6.5.408 

43,  976 

4,863 

1,045 

5.934 

9.  .590 

-4.017 

1953 . 

64,  825 

30. 108 

21,238 

9,868 

3.610 

74,274 

50,363 

4,298 

•2.936 

6.  .583 

10.094 

-9.  449 

19.54 . 

64.6.55 

29.542 

21, 101 

9.945 

4.067 

67,772 

46. 9m 

4.2.56 

2,  .5.57 

6.  470 

7.  .584 

-3.  117 

1955 . 

60.390 

28. 747 

17.861 

9. 13I 

4.6.50 

1  64,570 

40,626 

4,  4.57 

4.  .389 

6,438 

8.661 

—4,  180 

195fi . 

68.  165 

32, 188 

20.880 

9.929 

5.  169  i 

66.  .540 

40.641 

4.  7.56 

4.868 

6.846 

9.  428 

1,626 

1957 . 

71,029 

35.620 

21,167 

9.055 

5.  187  , 

1  69.433 

43,270 

4.793 

4.  .526 

7,308 

9.  .536 

1..59ti 

1958.  .. 

69,117 

34.724 

20.074 

8.612 

5,708  I 

71,936 

44. 142 

5.026 

4.389 

7,689 

10,689 

-2,819 

1959  1. .. 

68,000 

36,900 

17,000 

8,467 

5,633 

80,871 

46. 120 

^  198 

6,775 

7. 601 

1.5, 177 

-12.871 

19S0».  . 

77,100 

40,700 

21.448 

1 

8,945 

6,007 

77.o:«) 

45,  805 

5,088 

5,996 

8,096 

12.046 

70 

'  Include  employment  taxes,  estate  and  ?ift  taxes,  riistoms  revenues,  and  miscellaneous  receipts. 

*  Includes  ex|>enditures  for  international  alTairs  and  finance  (includinK  <lefense  su|ii>ort  under  the  mutual 
security  proftram),  labor  and  welfare,  natural  resouiws,  comm<“rci>  and  housing,  and  general  governmeni ; 
also  includes  adjustment  to  daily  Trt'asury  statement  (for  actuals)  and  allowance  for  contingencies  (for 
estimat(>s). 

*  Estimate. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Table  D-'52.^ — Covnnmfnt  cash  receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public,  1946-60 
[Blllloiu  of  dollars) 


Total  Federal  •  Stale  and  local » 


Period 

Cash 

re- 

crlpts 

Cash 

pay¬ 

ments 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay¬ 

ments 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay- 

ments 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Calendar  year: 

HMf> . 

.52  9 

.50.9 

2.0 

41.  4 

41  4 

(>) 

11.  4 

9.5 

1.9 

HM7 . 

57.4 

50.7 

6.7 

44  3 

38.6 

5.7 

13.  1 

12. 1 

1.0 

IMH . 

60  0 

51.8 

8.2 

44  9 

36  9 

8.0 

1.5. 1 

14.9 

.2 

HM« . 

57.9 

.59.8 

-1.8 

41  3 

42  6 

-13 

16.6 

17.  1 

-.5 

m-v) . 

60  4 

61.  1 

-.6 

42  4 

42.0 

.4 

18.0 

19.  1 

-1. 1 

lUftl . 

79.1 

78.3 

.9 

.59.3 

.58.0 

1.2 

19.9 

20.2 

-.4 

1U.VJ . 

93  1 

94.  7 

-16 

71.4 

73.  1 

-1.6 

21.7 

21.6 

.  1 

1«M . 

93.4 

99  3 

-5.9 

70.  1 

76.3 

-6.  1 

23.2 

23.0 

.3 

19.VI . 

93  3 

9.5.2 

-2.0 

68.6 

69  7 

-1.  1 

24.7 

25.6 

-.9 

19.W . 

98.  4 

100  2 

-1.8 

71.4 

72.2 

-.7 

26.9 

28.0 

-1. 1 

1956 . 

110.2 

ia5.2 

4.9 

80.3 

74.8 

,5.5 

29.8 

30.4 

-.6 

19.57 . 

116  3 

116.3 

(») 

84.5 

83.3 

1.2 

31.8 

33.0 

-1.1 

19.58  * . . 

11.5.  1 

124  2 

-9  1 

81.7 

88.8 

-7. 1 

33.4 

35.4 

-2.0 

Fiscal  vear: 

I9.« . 

93  9 

99  1 

-5.2 

71.5 

76.8 

-.5.3 

22.4 

22.3 

.  1 

19.54 . . 

9.5.6 

96  1 

-.5 

71  6 

71.9 

-.2 

24.0 

24  2 

-.2 

19.V5  . 

93  5 

97.  5 

-4  0 

67.8 

70  5 

-2.7 

25.7 

27.0 

-1.3 

19.56 . 

ia5  8 

101  7 

4  1 

77  1 

72.6 

4.5 

28.7 

‘29.  1 

-.4 

19.57 . 

113  I 

111.6 

1.  5 

82.  1 

80.0 

2.  1 

31  0 

31  6 

-.6 

19.58 . 

114  4 

117  7 

-3  3 

81  9 

83  4 

-1.5 

32.5 

34  3 

-1.8 

19.59  *  . 

81.7 

94  9 

-13  2 

I960  • . 

93.  5 

92  9 

.6 

I  For  derivation  of  Federal  cash  receipts  and  payments,  see  Budget  of  the  I’niled  State*  Oorernmenl  for  the 
Fieeat  Year  ending  June  W,  t9fi0,  and  Table  D-M. 

*  Estimated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  national  income 
accounts.  Cash  n*celpts  consist  of  personal  tax  and  nontax  receipts.  Indirect  business  tax  and  nontax 
accruals,  an<l  corporate  tax  accruals  adjusted  to  a  collection  Imsis.  Cash  payments  are  total  expenditures 
less  Fe<leral  ftrant.s-ln-ald  and  less  contriliutlons  for  social  insurance.  (Federal  fcrants-in-aid  are  therefore 
excluded  from  8tate  and  local  r«*ceipts  and  imymcnts  and  Included  only  In  Fcnleral  payments.)  See 
Table  I>-M. 

*  Ia'ss  than  $.VI  million. 

*  Preliminary. 

*  Estimate. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources;  Trea.sury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Budftet,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers. 


Table  D-53. — Government  receipts  and  expenditures  as  shown  in  the  national  income  accounts, 

7955-58 > 


ICalendar  years,  billions  of  dollars] 


1955 

19.56 

1957 

19.58* 

Receipt  or  expenditure 

Year 

First 

half* 

Sec¬ 

ond 

half* 

Year 

First 

half* 

Sec¬ 

ond 

half* 

Year 

First 

half* 

Sec¬ 

ond 

half* 

Year 

First 

half* 

.Set- 

onil 

half* 

Total  government 

Receipts . 

10).  S 

98.3 

104.  4 

110.3 

108.8 

112. 0 

116.2 

116.4 

116.0 

II4  5 

110.  8 

118  1 

Expenditures . 

»8.f 

97.6 

99.4 

104. 1 

lot  .  8 

106  4 

114  5 

113.7 

115  8 

124  5 

121.  6 

127  4 

Excess  of  recu'lpts  or  of 
expendltun's  (— ) . 

2.9 

.  7 

5.0 

6.3 

7.0 

5.6 

1.7 

2.7 

.2 

-10.0 

-10.8 

-9  4 

Federal  Oovemment 

Receipts . 

72.8 

70.5 

75.0 

78.7 

77.  7 

79.8 

82.5 

83  0 

82.0 

79.0 

76.  1 

81.  8 

Personal  tax  and  non¬ 
tax  receipts . 

31. ^ 

31.0 

32. 1 

35.2 

34.8 

3,5.6 

37  4 

37.2 

37.6 

37.  1 

36.6 

37  7 

Corporate  profits  tax 
accruals . 

20.9 

19.6 

22.2 

21.4 

21  4 

21  4 

20.  7 

21.3 

20,0 

17  7 

15.5 

19  8 

Indirect  business  tax 
and  nf'ntax  accruals. 

11. 0 

10.9 

11.2 

II. 6 

11  2 

12.0 

12.2 

12  3 

12.2 

11.9 

12  0 

11  8 

Contributions  for  so¬ 
cial  insurance . 

9.3 

9.0 

9.6 

10.5 

10.2 

10.8 

12.2 

12.2 

12.3 

12.3 

12.  1 

12  4 

Expenditures . 

«8.9 

68.3 

69.4 

71.9 

70.2 

73.6 

79.6 

78.9 

80.  4 

87.0 

84,4 

89.  8 

Purchases  of  goods  and 

45.  3 

44  9 

45.7 

45  7 

44  6 

46.8 

49  4 

49  4 

49  4 

51  6 

.50  2 

53  0 

Transfer  payments.... 

14  0 

14  1 

13.9 

14  9 

14  6 

15.2 

17.3 

16.9 

17.8 

21.2 

20.5 

22  0 

To  persons . 

12.5 

12.4 

12  6 

13.5 

13  2 

13  8 

1.5.9 

15.  3 

16.6 

20.0 

19  3 

20.  8 

Foreign  (net) . 

1.5 

1.7 

1.3 

14 

14 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

12 

1  2 

Grants-ln-aid  to  State 
and  local  govern¬ 
ments . 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3  3 

3.  1 

3.4 

4  1 

3.8 

4  4 

S  1 

4  6 

5  7 

Net  interest  paid . 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

5.2 

5.  1 

5.4 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

.5.6 

Subsidies  less  current 
surplus  of  Govern¬ 
ment  enterprises 

1.6 

1.5 

1  8 

2  8 

2.7 

2.8 

3  1 

3  2 

3. 1 

3  4 

3.4 

3  4 

Excess  of  receipts  or  of 
expenditures  (— ) . 

3.8 

2.2 

5.6 

6.8 

7.5 

6.2 

2.9 

4.0 

1.6 

-8.  1 

-8.2 

-8.0 

State  and  local  govern- 
ments: 

Receipts . 

31.7 

30.8 

32.6 

34.9 

34.2 

35.6 

37.8 

37  2 

38.4 

40  6 

39.  4 

42.0 

Personal  tax  and  non¬ 
tax  receipts . 

4.2 

4.2 

4  3 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

5.4 

5.2 

5.  4 

5.8 

5.8 

.5,9 

Corporate  profits  tax 
accruals . 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

10 

Indirect  business  tax 
and  nontax  accruals. 

21.8 

21.2 

22  5 

24  0 

23.6 

24.4 

25  4 

25.2 

2.5  6 

26.  7 

26.2 

27  2 

Contributions  for  so¬ 
cial  insurance . 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

19 

2  0 

2. 1 

2.1 

2  2 

Federal  grants-ln-aid.. 

3  0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

3. 1 

3.4 

4.  1 

3.8 

4.4 

5.1 

4.6 

5,7 

Ei^nditures . 

Purchases  of  goods  and 

32.7 

32.3 

33.2 

35.5 

34.7 

36.2 

39.0 

38.6 

39  8 

42.6 

41  8 

43.4 

services . 

30.3 

29.8 

30.8 

33. 1 

32  4 

33.9 

36.3 

36.0 

37.0 

39  6 

38.8 

40  4 

Transfer  payments.... 

3.5 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

4.0 

3.8 

4.0 

4.3 

4  3 

4  4 

Net  Interest  paid . 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.  6 

Less:  Current  surplus 
of  Government  en¬ 
terprises . 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

Excess  of  receipts  or  of 
expenditures  (— ) . 

-1.0 

-1.4 

-.5 

-.6 

-■« 

-.7 

-1.2 

-1.4 

-1.4 

-1.9 

-2.4 

-1.4 

>  These  accounts,  like  the  cash  budget.  Include  the  transactions  of  the  trust  accounts,  t'nllke  bcth  the 
conventional  budget  and  the  cash  statement,  they  exclude  certain  capital  and  lending  transactions.  In 
general,  they  do  net  use  the  cash  basis  for  transactions  with  business.  Instead,  corporate  profits  taxes  are 
included  in  receipts  on  an  accrual  instead  of  a  cash  basis;  expenditures  are  timed  with  the  delivery  Instead 
of  the  payment  for  goods  and  services;  and  CCC  guaranteed  prloe-supnort  crop  loans  financed  by  hanks  are 
counted  as  expenditures  when  the  loans  are  made,  not  when  CCC  rMeems  them. 

*  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates. 

*  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Federal  grants-ln-aid  to  State  and  local  governments  are  reflected  In  Federal  expenditures  and 
State  and  local  receipts  and  expenditures.  Total  government  receipts  and  expenditures  have  been  a<l]ust  ed 
to  eliminate  this  duplication. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.e  D-54. — Reconciliation  oj  Federal  Government  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the 
conventional  budget  and  the  consolidated  cash  statement  with  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the 
national  income  accounts,  fiscal  years  1956-58 


IHilllons  of  dollars] 


Ketvipts  or  ex|M'nditures 

'iscal  yc'ar 

S 

IU.V> 

1»,A7 

I9.A8 

HCCKIPTS 

BudKet  retvlpts  . 

6M  .  2 

71.0 

69.  1 

U'ss:  Intragovernmental  tran-sactions . . 

2.7 

3.2 

3.5 
,  1 

Receipts  from  exercise*  of  monetary  authority... . 

.0 

0 

Plus:  Trust  fun<l  receipts .  . 

11.7 

14.4 

16.3 

Kiiuuls:  Federal  n“e«*liits  from  the  |iuhlic  (consolidated  cash  n*c»*lpts) _ 

Ijcss;  .\djustment  for  agency  coverage: 

82.  1 

81.9 

Dl-strlct  of  Columbia  revenues.. 

Plus:  .\dju.stments  for  netting  and  consolidation: 

Federal  (lovernment  contrlbutlorus  to: 

2 

.2 

.2 

Kmployee  retirement  funds , .  . 

Veterans’  life  Insurance  funds . .  . 

Federal  (lovernment  employee  contributions  to  employee 

.2 

..A 

.  1 

.0 

.0 

n“tln*ment  funds _ 

.6 

• 

Interest,  dividends,  and  other  earnings . 

•Adjustments  for  timing: 

Kxcess  of  taxes  Included  In  national  Income  aceounts  over 
cash  collections: 

-.4 

-.5 

-.8 

Pc*rsonal ....  . . . 

.2 

-.3 

1 

Corporate  profits .  . 

.7 

.  1 

-2.3 

Other .  . 

.0 

.2 

-.  1 

MIscellanc'ous..  . . 

less:  .Adju.stments  for  capital  transactions: 

-.4 

.2 

-.2 

Ri‘allzatlon  ujeon  loans  and  Investments . 

..1 

.3 

.3 

II 

Proceeds  freeni  sale  of  government  pro|)c*rty . 

..A 

.4 

.3 

B  ) 

Recoverlc's  and  refunds. ..  . 

.6 

4 

.5 

Kfluals;  Rewlpls  -  rmlU>nanncom»' accounts  .  .. 

EXPENMTfRES 

76.4 

81.7 

78.3 

Budget  exiM-ndItun-s..  - -  - 

66  .  .A 

69.4 

71.9 

less:  lntragov<*rnmental  transactions. .  . 

2.7 

3.2 

,3.5 

.Accrued  Intemst  and  other  noncash  extenditures  (net) . 

.» 

-.8 

.5 

Plus:  Tru.st  fund  extendltures  . ..  . 

».  4 

13.0 

16. 1 

(lovernment-s|><)n.Hored  enterprLsc*  exiendltures  (net) . . 

.3 

.0 

-.6 

F^juals:  Fc'deral  imyments  to  the  public  (consolidated  cash  ex|M*ndltures) 
less:  .Adjustment  for  agency  coverage: 

72.6 

80.0 

8,3.4 

Dl.strlct  of  Columbia  exiendltures . 

Plus:  .Adjustments  for  netting  ancl  consolidation: 

F’ederal  (lovernment  contributions  to: 

.2 

.2 

.2 

'1 

F.mjiloyee  n*tlrement  funds .  . 

.2 

..A 

7 

Veterans’  life  Insurance  funds . .  . 

Federal  (lovernment  employee  contributions  to  employee 

.  1 

.0 

.0 

rc*tlrement  funds .  . 

.6 

7 

7 

Interest  recc*lved  and  proceeds  of  government  sales . 

.Adjustments  for  timing: 

-.8 

-.6 

-.6 

.Accruc*d  Interc'st  on  savings  bonds  and  Tn*asury  bills . 

Commodity  Credit  Corix>ratlon  guarante<>d  non-recourse* 

.4 

.  6 

.3 

loans  (net  change)...  . 

-.  4 

-.2 

.  1 

Incrc*ase  In  clc>arlng  account . 

.3 

-.8 

.6 

.Miscc'llanc'ous  .  . 

U*ss:  .Adju.stments  for  capital  trarusactlons: 

I/oans  and  other  adju.stments: 

Fc'deral  .National  Mortgage  .As.sociatlon  secondary  market 

-1.3 

-1.0 

-1.0 

o|N>ratlnns . . 

.1 

1.0 

.1 

Other . 

1. 1 

.4 

1. 1 

Purcha.s<*  of  land  and  existing  assets . 

.0 

.0 

.  1 

Trust  and  de|>oslt  fund  ex|iendltures . 

.8 

.5 

-.2 

Rc'demptlon  of  International  Monetary  Fund  notes  . 

-.2 

.4 

,  i 

Kcjuals:  Rx|X‘nditun>s  national  Income  acx*nunts . 

69.7 

76.5 

82.5 

Ndte.— Detail  will  not  newssarlly  add  to  totals  b»>cause  of  roundinft. 


Sourw's:  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  D— 55. — State  and  local  government  revenues  and  expenditures,  selected  fiscal  years,  1927-57 

[Millions  of  (lolliirs) 


Revenues  by  sourw  * 


Fiscal  year  ' 

i 

Total 

1 

1 

Prop¬ 

erty- 

taxes 

1 

Sales  j 
and  1 
gross  1 
r»'- 

celpts 

taxes 

1 

1 

Indi¬ 
vidual 
income 
taxes  1 

1 

1 

Corix)- 
ratlon  i 
net  ! 
Income 
taxtw  j 

Reve-  1 
nue  j 
from 
Fed¬ 
eral 
Oov- 
em- 
ment 

All 
other 
reve- 
1  nue  • 

1927 . 

7,271 

4,  730 

470 

70 

92; 

116 

1,793 

1932 . 

7,267 

4.  487' 

7.52 

74 

79! 

232 

1,643 

1934 . 

7.713 

4. 076 

1,008 

80 

49, 

1,051 

1,449 

1936 . 

8.  5(M| 

4,093 

1,484 

1.53 

II3i 

1,057 

,  I,  tKB 

1938 . 

9,228 

4,  440 

1.794 

218 

165 

8('0 

1,811 

1940 . 

9,609 

4,430 

1,982 

224 

1.56 

945,  1. 872 

1942 . 

10.  417 

4.537 

i  2. 351 

1  276 

272 

8.58,  2.  1231 

1944  . 

10,908 

2,289 

342 

45] 

954!  2. 2(^' 

1946 . 

12.  3.57 

4!  986. 

!  2,986 

1  422 

447 

855i  2.6611 

1948 . 

17,251 

1  6.  126 

4.  442 

.543 

.592 

l,861i  3.685 

1950 . 

20.  91 1 

7,349 

5,  154 

788 

,593' 

2.  486 

1  4.  .541 

1952 . 

2.5,  181 

‘  8, 6.52 

'  6;  3.57 

998 

846: 

2,566 

1  .a  7631 

1953 . 

27,307 

:  9, 375 

6,927 

1,065 

817 

2.  870  6,  2.52 

19.54 . 

29,013 

9,967 

;  7.276 

;  1,127 

■  778, 

2.  966;  6,  897' 

1955 . 

31,073 

10,735 

7,  *143 

1.237 

744 

3, 131 

7,584: 

I9.V> . 

34.667 

11,749 

1  a  691 

1  1.538 

890! 

3,335 

1  a465: 

1957 » . 

38. 310 

13. 097 

1  9. 461 

:  1. 767 

984 

3,838 

9.  163 

Kxix'niiitun's  by  function  * 


Total  1 

1 

Edu-  1 
cation  1 

niRh- 

ways 

Public 
wel-  ■ 
fare 

All 

other  • 

7.  210 

1 

2.235 

1,809 

151 

3.015 

7,765 

2.311 

1 

1.741 

!  444 

3,  269 

7.  181 

1,831 

1.  .509 

1  889 

2.  9.52 

7. 644 

2. 177 

1.425 

1  827 

3.21.5 

8,757 

1  2. 491 

1.6-50 

i  1.069 

3.  ,547 

9.229 

2.638 

1.  .573 

:  1.  156 

3.  862 

9.  190 

2.586 

1.  490 

1,225 

3.889 

a863 

2,793 

1  1. 200 

j  1.  133 

3,  737 

11.028 

3,356 

I  1. 672 

1.409 

4.  ,591 

17,684 

a  379 

1  .3. 03(> 

2.099 

'  7,  170 

22.787 

7,  in 

1  3,803 

j  2.940 

8,867 

26.098 

8, 318 

'  4. 6.50 

1  2, 788 

10.  340 

27, 910 

9.390 

i  4,987 

2.914 

10,619 

30.  701 

;  10.5.57 

5,527 

3,060 

11..V56 

33.724 

i  11,907 

6.  4.52 

3.  Iti8 

12.  I9)i 

36.711 

1  13.220 

6.9.53 

.  3.  139 

13,397 

40.438 

14.  .501 

1  7. 762 

3.411 

14.7)3 

>  Fiscal  years  not  the  same  for  all  governments. 

*  Excludes  revenues  or  expenditures  of  publicly  owned  utilities  and  liquor  stores,  and  of  Insurance -tru.st 
activities.  Intentovemmental  receipts  and  payments  between  governments  in  these  categories  are  also 
excluded. 

*  Includes  licenses  and  other  taxes  and  charses  and  miscellaneous  revenues. 

*  Includes  expenditures  for  health,  hospitals,  police,  local  Are  protection,  natural  rt'sources,  sanitation, 
housing  and  community  redevelopment,  local  recreation,  general  control.  Interest  on  gem'ral  debt,  and 
other  and  unallocable  expenditures. 

*  Preliminary. 

XoTE.— Data  ar»“  not  available  for  intervening  years. 

See  T able  D-47  for  net  debt  of  State  and  h)cal  governments. 

I>etall  will  not  nece.s.sarily  add  to  totals  becaust-  of  rounding. 

Source:  I>epartment  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  the  Census). 
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CORPORATE  PROFITS  AND  FINANCE 


Table  D-56. — Profits  bffore  and  after  taxes,  all  private  corporations.  1929~5S 
[mnions  at  dollars] 


Perlo<l 

Corporate 
profits 
iK'fore 
taxes  i 

Coriwrate 

tax 

liability  > 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes 

Total 

1 

Dividend 

payments 

Undistrib¬ 

uted 

profits 

1929 . 

9.6  ! 

! 

1.4 

8.3 

5.8 

2.4 

lam . 

3.3  i 

.8 

2.5 

5.5 

-3.0 

1931 . 

-.8  , 

.5 

-1.3 

4.  1 

-5.4 

1932 . 

-3.0 

.4 

-3.4 

2.6  1 

-6.0 

1933 . 

,2  ' 

.5 

-.4 

2.1 

-2.4 

1934 . 

1.7 

.7 

1.0 

2.6 

-1.6 

3.1  ' 

1.0 

2.2 

2.9 

-•7 

193fi . 

.1.7 

1  *  ! 

4.3 

4.5 

-•2 

1937 . 

6.2  ; 

1.5 

4.7  ' 

4.7 

(*) 

1938 . 

3.3  , 

1.0  ! 

2.3  ! 

3.2 

-.9 

1939 . 

6.4 

1.4  ! 

5.0  , 

3.8 

1.2 

1944) . 

9.3 

2.8  : 

6.  S  1 

4.0 

2.4 

1941 . 

17.0 

7.6  ' 

9.4 

4.5 

4.9 

1942 . 

20.9 

11.4 

9.5 

4.3 

5.2 

24.6 

14.  1 

10.5 

4.5 

6.0 

1944 . 

23  .3  , 

12.9 

10.4 

4.7 

5.7 

194.1 . 

19.0 

10.7 

8.3 

1  4.7 

1  3.6 

1948 

22.6 

9.  1 

13.4 

5.8 

1  7  7 

1947  . 

29  .1 

11  3 

1  18.2 

;  6.5 

'  11.7 

194H  . 

33.0 

12.5 

1  20.5 

7.2 

13.3 

1949 .  . 

1  26  4 

10.4 

'  16.0 

i  7.5 

8.5 

19.V)  -  .  - 

40  6 

17.9 

22.8 

9.2 

13.6 

19.11 

42.2 

22.4 

19.7 

!  9.0 

10.7 

19.12 

36  7 

19.  5 

17.2 

9.0 

8.3 

19.13 

38.3 

20  2 

18.  1 

1  9.2 

8.9 

19.14 

34.  1 

17.2 

16.8 

9.8 

'  7.0 

19.1.1  _ 

44  9 

21.8 

23.0 

11.2 

i  11.8 

19.16  . 

45.  5 

22.  4 

23.1 

12.0 

11.0 

19.17  . 

43  4 

21.6 

21.8 

12.4 

!  9  4 

1958 «  _  . 

•36.4 

18.  5 

17.8 

12.3 

'  5.6 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


19.16:  First  (luiu-ter  . . 

46  2 

22.8 

23.4 

11.7 

1  11.7 

Second  quarter  .  . 

44.8 

22. 1 

22.7 

12.0 

10.7 

Third  quarter . 

44  3 

1  21.8 

22.4 

12.2 

10.2 

Fourth  quarter  .. 

46.  7 

!  23  0 

!  23.7 

11.8 

t  11.9 

1957:  First  Quarter  _ 

46  1 

1  23.0 

'  23.1 

12.5 

10.6 

Second  quarter . .  . 

,  43.5 

21.7 

21.8 

12.6 

9.2 

Thlril  quarter  . 

'  44  2 

22.0 

22.  1 

12.  7 

9.4 

Fourth  quarter . 

39  9 

19.9 

20.0  1 

12.0 

8.0 

19.18:  First  quarter . 

1  31.7 

16.  1 

15.5 

12.5 

3.0 

.Second  quarter . 

32  0 

16.3 

15.7  ^ 

12.4 

1  3.3 

Third  quarter  . 

1  37.9 

19.3 

18.6 ; 

12.5 

6.1 

Fourth  quarter  • . 

•  44. 0 

22.4 

21.6 

11.8 

9.8 

'  Fe<leral  and  State  coriwrate  Income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 

>  $4H  million. 

•  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  by  Council  of  Economic  -Advisers. 

‘  Provisional. 

Non. —No  allowance  has  be«'n  made  for  inventory  valuation  adjustment.  See  Table  D-9  for  profits 
before  taxes  and  inventory  valuation  adjustment. 

Series  revised  heftlnnlnit  1SM«.  For  details,  see  C.  S.  Income  and  Output,  A  Supplement  to  the  Surref  of 
Current  Hutineit,  19.19. 

Uetail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundInK. 

.Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  D-57. — Relation  oj  profits  bejore  and  after  taxes  to  stockholders'  equity  and  to  sales, 
private  manufacturing  corporations,  by  asset  sige  class,  7956-58 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Perioii 


1  \  11  a.s,set 

sires  1 

1  ' 

Under  250  j 

250-999 

1,000-4,999 

5,000-99,999  | 

Ratio  of  profits  (annual  rate)  to  stockholders’  equity— percent 


1956: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter  - . . 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter... 

1957: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter. .. 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter... 

1958: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . . . 
Third  quarter . 


1956: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . . . 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter... 

1957: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . . . 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter... 

1958: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . . . 
Third  quarter . 


Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

A  fter 
taxes 

Before 

taxes 

A  fter 
taxes 

Before 

taxes 

A  ft«“r 
taxes 

Before 

taxes 

A  fter 
taxes 

Before 

taxes 

.5  fter 
taxes 

23.8 

12.5 

17.3 

10.3 

18.9 

9.5 

21.4 

10.6 

22.8 

11.2 

25.4 

1.3  7 

24.2 

1,3.0 

24.0 

1.5.6 

22.1 

11.5 

21.5 

10.4 

24.  1 

12.0 

24.9 

1.3.9 

20.2 

11.0 

25.2 

1.5.  3 

23.0 

11.7 

21.4 

10.7 

22.4 

11. 1 

18. 6 

10.8 

22.3 

12.6 

13.0 

5.8 

12.8 

5.8 

18.9 

9.  1 

22.4 

11.4 

24.0 

14.5 

22.5 

11.9 

1.5.6 

8.4 

1.5.7 

7.5 

18.8 

8.9 

20.8 

10. 1 

24.5 

13. 6 

21.6 

11.6 

19.4 

11. 1 

19.2 

10.0 

19.7 

9.6 

21.4 

10.6 

22.2 

12.4 

19. 1 

10.5 

18.2 

11.0 

20.4 

10.  1 

18.7 

9.  1 

20.0 

10.0 

18.8 

10.9 

16.8 

9.8 

5.5 

.7 

7.4 

2.4 

12.2 

5.4 

16.6 

8.6 

18.7 

11.8 

12.9 

6.8 

1.5 

-3.0 

7.6 

2.1 

8.9 

2.9 

12.9 

6.1 

14.3 

8.4 

13  9 

7.8 

9.2 

4.7 

12.4 

.5.7 

1.3.0 

.5.9 

14.3 

7.1 

14.  1 

8.6 

15.9 

9.0 

16.7 

10.3 

16.3 

8.9 

16.8 

8.0 

17.0 

8.5 

1,5.3 

9.3 

Profits  per  dollar  of  sales— cents 


Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

.5  fter 
taxes 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

10.2 

,5.3 

3.3 

1.9 

4.6 

2.3 

6.9 

3.4 

9.8 

4.8 

1.3. 1 

7.0 

10.3 

5.5 

4.6 

3.0 

5.2 

2.7 

6.9 

.3.3 

10. 1 

5.0 

12.8 

7. 1 

9.0 

4.9 

4.9 

.3.0 

5.3 

2.7 

6.9 

3.5 

9.7 

4.8 

10.5 

6. 1 

9.3 

5.2 

2.4 

1. 1 

2.9 

1.3 

5.9 

2.9 

9.4 

4.8 

11.9 

7.2 

9.7 

5. 1 

3. 1 

1.7 

3.7 

1.8 

6.3 

3.0 

9.0 

4.4 

12.4 

6.9 

9.4 

5.0 

3.7 

2. 1 

4.5 

2.3 

6.3 

3. 1 

9. 1 

4.5 

11.6 

6.5 

8.5 

4.7 

.3.5 

2.1 

4.7 

2.3 

6.0 

2.9 

8.8 

4.4 

10.3 

6.0 

7.6 

4.4 

1.0 

.1 

1.8 

.6 

3.9 

1.7 

7.4 

3.9 

10.2 

6.5 

6.4 

3.4 

.3 

-.6 

1.9 

.5 

3.1 

1.0 

6.4 

3.0 

8.7 

5. 1 

6.8 

3.8 

1.9 

.9 

2.9 

1.4 

4.4 

2.0 

6.9 

3.4 

8.6 

.5.2 

7.7 

4.4 

3.3 

2.0 

3.8 

2. 1 

5.4 

2.6 

8.0 

4.0 

9.4 

5.7 

N'otf..— Data  on  a  comparable  basis  are  not  available  for  earlier  perlo<ls.  For  details  ooncerniuK  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  series,  see  Quarterly  Financial  Reports  for  U.  S.  Manufacturing  Corporations,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Sources:  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Tabi.f,  D--58. — Rflatwn  oj  profits  after  taxes  to  stockholders'  equity  and  to  sales,  private  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations,  by  industry  group,  1956-58 


Perlo*! 

.\ll 
pri¬ 
vate 
man- 
ufae- 
t  ur¬ 
ine 
eor- 
[Mira- 
tlons 

Durable  eoods  Industries 

Lum¬ 

ber 

and 

wood 

prod¬ 

ucts 

(ex¬ 

cept 

furni¬ 

ture) 

Fur¬ 

niture 

and 

fix¬ 

tures 

stone. 

clay, 

iUid 

elass 

I»rod- 

ucts 

Pri¬ 

mary 

Iron 

and 

steel 

In¬ 

dus¬ 

tries 

i: 

Fab¬ 

ri¬ 

cated 

metal 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ery 

(ex¬ 

cept 

elec¬ 

trical) 

Elec¬ 

trical 

ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ery. 

ecjulp- 

inent, 

iUld 

sup¬ 

plies 

Mo¬ 

tor 

vehi¬ 

cles 

and 

equlfv 

ment 

Other 

trans- 

j)orta- 

tlon 

CfJUlp- 

ment 

In¬ 

stru¬ 

ments 

and 

re¬ 

lated 

|)rod- 

ucts 

Mis¬ 
cella¬ 
neous 
man- 
ufac- 
t  ur¬ 
ine 
(In- 
clud- 
ine 
ord¬ 
nance) 

Ratio  of  tiroflts  after  Federal  taxes  (annual  rate)  to  stoekholders’  equit> 

—  I)ercent 

19.W: 

First  Quarter.. 

12  5 

9  1 

10.7 

12.6 

14.7 

19  9 

10.9 

11.9 

10.3 

16.7 

14.3 

8.7 

9.  7 

Secono  quarter.. 

13.0 

11.0 

114 

17.2 

1.5.  1 

18.0 

11.5 

14.2 

12.  1 

13. 1 

16.7 

11.9 

10.4 

Third  quarter. 

II  0 

9.0 

13. 0 

15.9 

6.0 

13.9 

11.0 

12.0 

11,6 

6.9 

13.6 

12.5 

13.3 

Fourth  quarter.. 

12  fi 

.5,6 

11.2 

13  6 

15.  1 

14  I 

9.4 

12.3 

11.4 

1.5.7 

16.  1 

16.3 

13. 0 

I«A7: 

First  Quarter.... 

119 

2. 0 

7,3 

10. 0 

13.8 

12  4 

9.5 

12.3 

13.9 

18.8 

14.8 

10.6 

6.9 

Secon<l  quarter.. 

11, « 

6.2 

9.2 

13.7 

13.0 

9.7 

10.9 

1.3.0 

12.9 

1.5.3 

16.4 

12.4 

7.5 

Third  quarter. 

10.5 

6.  5 

9.7 

13  8 

9  9 

8.  1 

11.0 

10. 1 

11.5 

9.2 

13.9 

11.6 

10.  4 

Fourth  quarter.. 

9  8 

4  1 

7.8 

119 

8.9 

7.  1 

.5.8 

7.5 

11.9 

13.6 

1.3.8 

13.2 

.5.8 

I9.SH: 

First  quarter  . 

K.  8 

.2 

2  0 

4  h 

,5.3 

.5,7 

4.9 

.5.7 

8.5 

8.3 

11.0 

6.9 

1.6 

SeeoiiQ  quarter.. 

7.8 

3  I 

3.4 

11.  1 

6.5 

4.6 

7.3 

7  7 

9.2 

.5.9 

9.9 

9.3 

6.9 

Third  quarter. 

9.0 

11.0 

8.7 

14.9 

6.5 

.5.6 

8.8 

7.2 

10.3 

1.6 

10.  1 

12.1 

14.7 

I’roflts  after  taxes  tier  dollar  of  sales  —  cents 

lU-Hi: 

First  quarter.. 

.V3 

4.4 

3.  1 

7.3 

7.3 

10.2 

4.2 

.5.2 

3.6 

6.0 

3.6 

4.5 

3.2 

Seeono  quarter.. 

5.5 

4  7 

3.3 

9.  1 

7.2 

9.8 

4.2 

.5.8 

4.0 

.5.0 

3.8 

5.8 

3.4 

Third  quarter.  . 

4  9 

3.8 

4  0 

8.6 

4.  I 

8.  I 

4  0 

.5.3 

3,9 

3.3 

3.2 

6.  1 

4.  1 

Fourth  quarter.. 

.5.2 

2.5 

3  I 

7.8 

7.5 

8.7 

3.5 

5.2 

3.5 

.5.8 

3.2 

6.6 

3.8 

1957: 

First  quarter.. 

5.  1 

1.0 

2  3 

6.6 

7.  I 

8.  1 

3.7 

.5.3 

4.5 

6.3 

3.2 

,5.3 

2.4 

.><00011(1  quarter  . 

.5.0 

2.9 

2.8 

8.  I 

7.0 

6.6 

4.  1 

.5.5 

4  3 

.5.7 

3.3 

.5.8 

2.4 

Third  quarter. 

4  7 

3.  I 

3.  1 

7.8 

6.  1 

6.0 

4  2 

4.7 

4  0 

4.0 

3.  1 

5.7 

3.2 

Fourth  quarter  . 

4  4 

2.  1 

2  4 

7  4 

.5.8 

.5.5 

2.3 

3.7 

4  0 

.5.4 

2.9 

6.0 

1  9 

19.')8: 

First  quarter.. 

.3.4 

.  1 

7 

3.  1 

4.2 

4.8 

2. 2 

3. 1 

3.2 

3.7 

2.6 

3.7 

.  (  '• 

Seeond  quarter.. 

3.8 

1.6 

1.2 

7  3 

.5.0 

3.9 

3.  t 

3.9 

3.5 

2.9 

2.3 

4.8 

2.3 

Third  quiirter. 

4  4 

.5.  0 

2.8 

8.9 

5.0 

4  4 

3.5 

3.9 

3.9 

1.0 

2.5 

6.2 

4  7 

See  fnotnotrs  at  cinl  of  table,  p.  20fi 
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Table  D-58. — Rflatiof  oj  profits  ajttr  taxes  to  stockholders'  equity  and  to  sales,  private  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations,  by  industry  group,  1956-^ — Continued 


Nondurable  troodii  industries 


Period 

Food 

and 

kin¬ 

dred 

prod¬ 

ucts 

To¬ 

bacco 

man 

ufac- 

tures 

Tex¬ 

tile 

mill 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Ap¬ 

parel 

and 

related 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Pap«'r 

and 

allied 

i>r<xl- 

ucts 

Print¬ 

ing 

and 

pub- 

Ilsh- 

iiift 

(ex¬ 

cept 

news- 

le¬ 

pers) 

Chem¬ 

icals 

and 

allied 

pro<l- 

ucts 

Petro¬ 

leum 

refin¬ 

ing 

Pro<l- 
ucts  of 
petro¬ 
leum 
and 
coal 
(ex¬ 
cept 
wtro- 
leum 
refin¬ 
ing) 

Rub- 

l>er 

prcxl- 

ucts 

I>*ather 

and 

leather 

pr(Ml- 

ucts 

Ratio  of  profits  after  Federal  taxes  (annual  rate)  to  stockholders'  eiiulty  — 

p**rtvnt 

1956: 

First  Quarter . 

8. ’2 

10.0 

6.  4 

6.8 

12. 1 

16.3 

15.0 

13. 1 

7.7 

11.9 

9  6 

Second  quarter.... 

9.9 

12.0 

4.8 

4.  5 

12.2 

15.0 

14.  7 

14.0 

11. 1 

13.  1 

6.  « 

Third  quarter . 

10.4 

1-2.7 

5.  5 

10.9 

11.0 

11.0 

13.  1 

13.2 

1'2.0 

11.0 

ti. 

Fourth  quarter.... 

8.  7 

12.  1 

6.4 

10.0 

11.3 

10.0 

13.9 

15.3 

8.  4 

1‘2.8 

6.  4 

1957; 

First  ouaiter . 

7  4 

10.3 

4.4 

6.7 

10.2 

12.3 

13.7 

14.4 

4  3 

11.5 

H.  ti 

Second  quarter.... 

8.4 

11.9 

4.  4 

5.9 

9.0 

14.8 

13.9 

11  8 

8.2 

11.6 

6  5 

Third  quarter . 

10.  4 

13.9 

4.8 

9.  7 

8.7 

11  9 

1,3.  1 

11  1 

10.8 

10.9 

6.9 

Fourth  quarter.... 

8.3 

13.8 

3.4 

3.0 

7.8 

8.0 

12.3 

12.5 

7.6 

10  6 

H  (1 

1958: 

First  Quarter . 

6.9 

11.8 

.9 

3.4 

6.8 

8.3 

9.9 

8.9 

— .  H 

6.7 

4  1 

.Second  quarter. . . . 

8.6 

13.3 

•2.7 

1.3 

7.6 

9.3 

11.3 

8.  2 

6.2 

8.  1 

3. 

Third  quarter . 

9.9 

14.5 

5.2 

9.5 

7.  4 

11.  5 

12.0 

10.  4 

9.8 

11.3 

8.  4 

Profits  after  taxes  jier  dollar  of  sales  —  exmts 

19.56: 

First  Quarter . 

•2.2 

4  5 

2.8 

1  4 

6.  4 

5.4 

8.5 

10.6 

3.8 

4.3 

2.  s 

Second  quarter.... 

•2.6 

5.0 

•2.2 

1.0 

6.  4 

5.0 

8.  1 

12.0 

4.7 

4.6 

19 

Third  quarter . 

‘2.7 

5.3 

‘2.6 

2. 1 

5.9 

3.7 

7.6 

11.4 

5.3 

4.  1 

1  s 

Fourth  quarter.... 

2.2 

5. 1 

2.8 

179 

5.9 

3.0 

7.9 

12.3 

3.8 

4.7 

1  s 

1957: 

First  qnaiter . 

2.0 

4.7 

•2.0 

14 

,5.7 

4.0 

7.8 

11.0 

2. 1 

4  4 

1  " 

Second  quarter.... 

2.2 

4.9 

2.0 

1.2 

4.9 

4.8 

7  9 

10.2 

3.6 

4  3 

19 

Third  quarter _ 

•2.6 

5.5 

•2.2 

1.8 

4.9 

S.  8 

7.6 

9.8 

4.4 

4  0 

2  0 

Fourth  quarter.... 

2. 1 

5.4 

1.5 

.6 

4.5 

2.  5 

7.3 

11.3 

3.4 

4  1 

2  1 

19.58: 

First  quarter . 

1.8 

5.  1 

4 

.  7 

4.1 

2.8 

6.  4 

8.2 

-.  5 

3.0 

I  .3 

.Second  quarter.... 

•2.2 

5.2 

1.3 

.3 

4.5 

3.3 

6.7 

8.2 

2.9 

3.4 

1  0 

Third  quarter . 

2.5 

5.5 

•2.4 

1.7 

4.3 

7.0 

9.9 

3  9 

4.5 

‘2  4 

Note.— Data  on  aeoinparal)le  basts  are  not  availal>le  for  earlier  per lo<b.  For  explanatory  not«‘?cone«‘rntne 
coninilatlon  of  the  series,  see  Ouarterlf  Financial  Keportr  for  17.  .S’.  Manufacturing  Corporationn  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commlision. 

Sources:  Ferleral  Trade  Commission  and  SecuritU-s  and  Exchange  Commission. 


Table  D-59. — Sources  and  uses  of  corporate  funds,  1047-58^ 


IBillion.i  of  (lotlam) 


Source  or  u.w  of  funds 

1!M7 

1948 

1949 

1950  1 

1951 

1952 

19.53 

19.54  1 

1  i 

19.W 

1958  { 

1057 

1958  > 

Total  uses . 

28,2 

27.0 

18.8 

36.  5] 

38.8 

27.3 

28.2 

24.0 

45. 1 

.39.9 

39.3 

3;i..5 

Plant  and  c<|ui|iment  outlays _ 

Inventories  (change  In  Wik 

17.0 

18.8 

18.3 

18.  9| 

21.8 

22.4 

23.0 

22.4 

24.2 

29.9 

32.7 

28.5 

value) . 

7.1 

4.2 

-3.8 

9.81 

9.8 

1.3 

1.8 

-1.6 

8.7 

8.4I 

1.7 

-4.5 

Change  In  customer  net  receiv¬ 
ables  » . 

3. 1 

2.8 

.9 

5.0 

2.0 

3.  1 

. 

2.4 

8.4 

i 

5.  Ol 

4.4 

8.5 

Cash  and  IT.  8.  Oovemment 
securities . 

1.0 

1.0 

1 

.1.2 

4.5 

2.8 

.  1 

1.8 

(•) 

.5.0 

-4.3 

-1.8 

2.5 

Other  as,sets . 

(0 

.2 

(*) 

.3 

.6 

.4 

(«) 

.8 

2.8 

.9 

2.3 

2.5 

Total  souro's  . 

27.9 

27.8 

15.8 

.T5  4 

38.9 

28.  1 

30.0 

22,4 

’  44.8 

41.5 

41.2 

33.5 

Internal  sources . 

1A.6 

18.8 

14.  9 

20.8' 

19.0 

17.8 

19.  7i 

19.8 

1  28.8 

27.9 

28.5 

27.5 

Retained  pioflts  and  deple- 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

tlon  allow  ances . 

11.4 

12. « 

7.8 

13. 0 

10.0 

i 

1  7.9 

i  8.3 

10. 9 

10.2 

8.8 

•8,0 

Depredation  and  amortiza- 

1 

tlon  allowanr«‘s . 

S.2 

8.2 

7. 1 

7.S 

9.  0 

10.4 

1  11.8' 

!  1.3  5 

1.5.  7 

17.7 

19.  7| 

1  21.5 

External  .sourws . 

11..1 

0.0 

.9 

;  14.6 

17. 9 

10.3 

j  10.3 

2.6 

18.  2 

13.6 

‘  12.7 

8.0 

Change  In  Federal  Income 
tax  liability . 

2. 1 

.9 

-2.2 

!  7.3 

4.3 

1-3.1 

'  .6 

1  -.3. 1 

1 

;  3.H 

-1.  4 

1 

-1.9 

-3.0 

Other  liabilities . 

1..1 

.4 

.5 

1 1.0 

1.9 

2.4  2.2 

■* 

:  2. 1 

2.0 

1.9 

Change  in  hank  loans  and 
mortgage  loans . 

3.3 

1.8 

-2.3 

1 2.8 

.  5.4 

1 

1  3.1 

.4 

I 

-.6 

1 

i  .5.4 

'  .5.2 

1.8 

-l.O 

.Vet  new  Issues . 

4.4 

5.9 

j  4.9 

1 3.7 

6.3 

1  '■<> 

7  1 

5.9 

1 8.9 

1 

10.0 

10.0 

l)lscrei»ancy  (uses  le.ss  sources) . 

.3 

1 

j  1.0 

1 1. 1 

i 

1 

1 

-1.8 

1  1.6 

1  ^ 

-1.9 

(*) 

'  Rxcludps  bank!)  and  insurance  roinpank'S. 

•  F’rellmlnary  pstlmates. 

*  Rwlvablps  are  net  of  iwyables,  which  are  therefon*  not  5hown  seicinitely. 

*  I^ess  than  $A0  million. 

•  Preliminary  estimate  by  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 

Note.— rK'tall  will  not  necessarily  odd  to  totals  because  of  rotindiny. 

Source;  De|>artment  of  Commerce  ba.sed  on  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  other  financial 
data  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  0  60. — Current  assets  and  liabilities  of  V.  S.  corporations,  1954-5S 
IHIlIions  of  dollars,  end  of  iH'rlo<l] 


19.57 

19.58 

Asset  or  liability 

1«M 

1955 

195« 

First 

(juarter 

.Second 

(juartcr 

Third 

(juiu-tcr 

Fourth 

(luarter 

First 

ijuarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

(juarter 

Total  current  asstds . 

IW.6 

•224.  5 

23.Vtt 

■235. 2 

2;m  g 

239.fi 

239.9 

•232  8 

231.0 

23)>  0 

Cash  on  himd  and  in 

hanks . 

33.  4 

34.  ti 

35. 1 

32.3 

;«  0 

33  7 

35. 0 

32.0 

.•M  5 

;i5.  .5 

C .  S .  Government 

.si'curitles . 

1«  2 

2110 

18.  2 

17.7 

1.5.4 

1.5.7 

10.  5 

1.5.4 

13  3 

14  3 

Recxdvables  from  C.  S. 

Government  • . . 

2.4 

2.3 

2.  0 

•2.5 

2.5 

2. 4 

2.8 

2.  7 

2  0 

•2  7 

Other  notes  and  accounts 

recelvahle . 

71.2 

H7.  1 

94.  5 

94  9 

9t>.  1 

98.  7 

97.  5 

94.0 

9ti.  0 

99  9 

Inventories . 

av3 

7-2.8 

80.  4 

8-2  .  3 

82.  4 

83.  2 

82.  2 

81  4 

78.3 

77  3 

Other  current  a.ssefs  > _ 

3.  I 

4.  7 

5.  1 

5.5 

.5.  4 

5.  7 

.5.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0  3 

Total  current  liahilltles . 

Ht>.  7 

121.5 

120.  8 

124  2 

12-2  .  8 

12*>.  0 

120.5 

118  <1 

114.5 

117  2 

.Advances  and  prepay¬ 
ments,  1'.  S.  Govern- 

ment  » . 

2.4 

2.3 

2  4 

•2  5 

2.1'. 

2.0 

2  3 

2.  1 

1.9 

1  s 

Other  notes  and  aceounts 

payable . 

.S9.3 

73.5 

78.0 

77.0 

77.3 

78.3 

77.  K 

73.2 

72  1 

73  1 

Federal  income  tax  lla- 

hilities . 

15.  5 

19  3 

17.9 

1,5.4 

13.  1 

14  8 

10.0 

12.8 

10  1 

11.7 

Other  current  liabilities 

22  5 

2*i.  5 

28.0 

29.4 

29.7 

31.0 

30.0 

•29.9 

30  4 

3tl  0 

Net  working  capital . 

94.9 

103  0 

109.  1 

III.O 

112  I 

112.9 

113.5 

114  8 

110.0 

118  S 

'  All  cor|H)rations  in  the  I'nittMl  States,  excluding  hanks,  sttvings  and  loan  ass(K-lations,  and  insuranci' 
companies.  Data  for  lOM-SS  arc  has<*d  on  Slatiilici  of  Income,  covering  virtually  all  corimralions  in  the 
I'nited  States,  siatittics  of  Income  data  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  from  year  to  year  bccaus**  of  changes 
in  the  tax  laws,  basis  for  fliing  returns,  and  proc<*.sslng  of  data  for  compilation  |)urpos**s.  Data  for  lit.'ib-  .ls 
are  estimates  has**!!  on  data  comitilcd  from  many  dItTcrent  souro's,  including  data  on  cor|K>ratlons  registered 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  .As  more  ct)mpletc  data  become  available,  estimates  are 
revise<l. 

>  Recclvablt“s  from  and  payables  to  I’.  S.  Government  do  not  include  amounts  offset  against  each  other 
on  the  corporation’s  books  or  amounts  arising  from  subrontractlng  which  are  not  directly  <luc  from  or  to 
the  V.  S.  flovernment.  Wherever  possible,  adjustments  have  be»'n  made  to  include  S.  (lovernment 
advances  offset  against  inventories  on  the  coriroratlon’s  books. 

•  Includes  marketable  securities  other  than  C.  S.  Government. 

.Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  becattse  of  rounding. 

Source:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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I'abi.e  D-61.— 5/a/r  and  municipal  ani  corporate  securities  offered,  1934-58^ 
[Mlllion-s  of  dollars] 


Coriwrato  s»‘curltles  offered  for  cash  > 


Perioil 

State  1 - 

and  1  , 

munici-  , 

Dross  pr(KX'e<ls  •  Prni)os<“(l  us«-s 

of  net  proceeds  • 

pal  s<'-  : - - 

;  curltles  , 

■  offered 
for  rash  i 
(prln-  -  ,  , 
cipal  ' 
amounts) 

1 

!  Com¬ 
mon 
;  stock 

! 

1 

Pre¬ 
ferred 
,  .stock 

i 

‘  Bonds  1 
and  1  Total 
notes  ! 

STew  money 

Plant  :  Work-  ' 
imd  ini!  1 

efjulj)-  ,  cai)l-  1 
i  inent  '  tal 

Retire¬ 
ment 
of  se-  , 
curltles 

other 

imr- 

iK)S«‘S 

in34 

1 

939j  397 

!  19 

1 

! 

.372  384  .57 

'  32 

26 

'231 

9.5 

ia3.s 

1.  '232  2.332 

22 

86 

2.  224  2,  266,  208 

111 

96 

1.865 

193 

1U3A 

I.  121  4.  572 

272 

27t 

4,0'28  4,431  8.58 

.380 

478 

3.368 

204 

IU37 

908  2.310 

">8.5 

4(x; 

1,618  2.239  991 

.574 

417 

l.KXl, 

148 

IKiH 

1.108  2.  1.5.5 

25 

8»i 

2.044  2.110  6SI 

.vb: 

177 

1.206 

'222 

1939 

1,128  2.164 

87 

98 

1.980  2.115  325 

170 

1,V5 

1.69.5 

95 

1940 

1.2:t8  2.677 

108 

IKl 

2.386'  2.615  ,569 

424 

145 

1,8.54 

192 

1941 

9.V>  2.667 

no 

167 

2.390  2.623  868 

661 

‘817' 

1..583 

172 

1942 

.524  1.062 

34 

112 

917  1.043  474 

287 

187 

396 

173 

1943 

43.51  1.170 

.v> 

124 

990  1.147  3('.8 

MI 

167 

739 

100 

im4 

661 1  3,  202 

ita 

369 

2.670  3.142  6.57 

2.52 

40.5 

2389 

96 

194.5 

79.5;  6.011 

397 

7.58 

4,8.55  .5.902  l.(*«t 

638 

442 

4.  .555 

'267 

194*> 

1.1.57  6,900 

891 

1.127 

4.882  6,7.5;  3,279 

2.115 

1.  It'd 

2.868 

610 

1947 

2.324  6,  .577 

779 

762 

.5.0;i6  6.46*'.  4,  .591 

3. 409 

1.182 

1.252 

524 

I94K 

2.690  7,078 

614 

492 

.5,973  6.9.59,  .5,929 

4.221 

I.7*)8 

307 

722 

1949 

2.907  ,  6,0.52 

73*1 

425 

4.890  .5.9.59  4.606 

:i.  724 

882 

401 

952 

mso 

3.  .532  6,361 

811 

tv3l 

4.920  6.261  4.(Xt6 

2.96*> 

1. 041 

1.'2711 

984 

19.51 

3.189  7.741 

1.212 

8;t8. 

.5,*'«1  7.607:  6.  .531 

.5.  1 10 

I.  421 

486 

.589 

19.52 

4.401  9.,Vt4 

1.369 

.Vv4 

7.601  9.:i80  8.180 

6.312 

1.868 

664 

.537 

19.VI 

.5.  ,5.58  8,898 

1.326i 

489 

7,083  8. 7.V5  7.960 

.5.  *->47 

2313 

26*1 

.525 

19.54 

6.969  9,  .516 

1.213 

816 

7.488,  9.365;  6.780 

.5.110 

1,670 

1.875 

709 

19.5.5 

.5,977,10,240 

2.  18.5 

6;i.5 

7.  420  10. 049  7. 957 

.5.:i33 

2.624 

!,'227 

M'A 

I9.5« _ 

446  10. 9.39 

2,301 

6:16 

8, 002  10,  749  9.  66:1 

6.709 

2.9.54 

.•164 

721 

19.57 

6.  9.5Hi  12.  884 

2.  .516 

411 

9.9.57  12.661  11.784 

9.040 

2  744 

214 

663 

19.5H* 

7.400:il.518 

j 

1,33.5 

.544 

9.  t’dO  11.331  9.926 

7.841 

2  084 

.553 

8.52 

19.56:  First  Quarter. 

I.  .517  2,Z50 

.3.52 

191 

1.706  2.209  1.947 

1.076 

871 

106i 

125 

Serond  quarter. 

1,617  2,989 

,V12 

146 

2.311  2.935  2  .589 

1.864 

725 

1.30^ 

215 

Third  quarter.. 

928  2,690 

4,57 

99 

2  134  2,  641  2  .369 

1.6.37 

732 

86, 

187 

Fourth  quarter. 

1,;184  3.010 

960 

199 

1,851.  2964  2  7.58 

2  132 

626 

42l 

164 

19.57:  First  quarter... 

1  1.7.58  .3..V58 

7.53 

98 

2.  706  3.  493  3.  180 

2.  .591 

.589 

49| 

264 

Second  quarter 

1.689  :  3,2.58 

76.5 

139; 

2  354  3.194  2.948 

2.238 

710 

46 

201 

Third  quarter.. 

1,.549  2,997 

4(M 

72 

2.521  2.9.50  2  8«)9 

1.9.V5 

853 

51 

91 

Fourthquarter 

1.962  3,071 

,593 

lIKf 

2  376  3.023  2,847 

2  255 

.592 

69 

107 

19.5K:  First  Quarter 

2.2IX'>  3,314 

287, 

182 

2  845  3.2691  3.069 

2.560 

.509 

125 

6*t 

.S«>cotul  quarter 

2.228  2.908 

212 

135 

2  5621  2  8601  2  278 

1.896 

382 

'238 

344 

Third  quarter. 

1,668  2.944 

344 

im 

2.496  2  896  2.582 

1.936 

*'►45 

112 

'203 

Fourth  quarU-r* 

1.283  2.352 

493 

122 

1.737  2  305,  1.997 

1.449 

.548 

68: 

'240 

'  These  data  cover  substantially  all  new  issu<‘s  of  State,  municipal,  and  cor|)orate  s«‘curilies  olTere<l  for 
t  ii.sh  sale  In  the  l'nlt»Kl  States  In  amounts  over  $l(XI,(X)l)  and  with  terms  to  maturity  of  more  than  I  year. 

t  Excludes  notes  issued  exclusively  to  commercial  banlss.  Intercorporate  transactions,  and  issues  sold 
throuKh  lontinuous  ofTerimts,  such  as  securities  of  op*‘n-*-nd  Investment  companies  and  emjdoyec-purchasr' 
plans. 

>  Number  of  units  multiplhHl  by  olTeiinit  price. 

‘  Net  triocwHls  icl)res»‘nts  the  amount  retvlviHl  by  the  issuer  after  irayment  of  compensation  to  distributors 
and  other  co.sts  of  notation. 

*  Preliminary. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  neivssarily  add  to  totals  b«“cause  of  roundinir 

Sources:  Sc'ciirlties  and  Kxchamre  romml.ssion.  The  Commercial  and  yinaneial  ('hroniclt,  and  The  Hand 
fiiiyrr. 
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Fable  D-62. — Common  stock  prices  and  earnings  and  stock  market  credit,  J939-5ft 


IVrlwl 


1939  . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945... 

1946  . 

1947  . 

1948  .  . . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 

195:1 . 

1954 . 


1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 


1957:  January... 
February.. 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 


July . 

.Auirust . 

September _ 

October . 

November.... 
Dewmber _ 


1958:  January  .. 
February. 
March.... 

.\prll . 

May . 

lune . 


July . 

August.... 

Septeml)er. 

October _ 

.Voveml)er. 

Deceml)er. 


1 

1 

1 

j  Common 

Stock  market  credit 

I  Common 

1  stock 

I  t»rlcx‘S 
!  index. 

j  stock 

1  price/ 
earnings 
ratio- 

Customer  credit  (excluding  C.  S. 
Government  securltU>s) 

Bank  loans 
to  brokers 
and 

dealers  > 

1939-  UK) 
(SEC)  1 

industrials 
(Standard 
A  Poor's)  r 

Total 

1 

Net  debit 
balances  • 

Bank  loans 
to 

“others”  * 

M  illions  of  dollars 

100.0 

15.06 

(•) 

(•) 

C) 

715 

94.2 

10.22 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

.SH4 

85.7 

7  92 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

.53.5 

1  74.9 

12. 18 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

8.Vt 

1  99.2 

14.40 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1.328 

i  108.  1 

16. 07 

(•) 

(•) 

3.53 

2.  137 

131  2 

19.74 

1.374 

942 

432 

2.  78-2 

I  149. 4 

13.90 

976 

473 

,503 

1.471 

1  130. 9 

8.94 

1,032 

517 

515 

784 

;  132.7 

6.  45 

968 

499 

469 

I..33I 

1  127.7 

6.88 

1.249 

821 

428 

1.608 

1.54.  1 

7.(W 

1,798 

1.237 

.561 

1.742 

184.9 

9  .  .54 

1,826 

1.2.53 

573 

l.4l<.l 

195.  0 

10.  91 

1,980 

1.332 

648 

2.(«I2 

193.3 

9  .56 

2, 445 

1,665 

780 

2.  248 

229.8 

12.  90 

3.436 

2.388 

l.(H8 

2. 1«8 

12.83 

4,030 

2.791 

1.‘239 

2,  8.52 

!  345. 0 

14.  19 

3.984 

2.823 

I.I6I 

2.214 

i  :i31.4 

12.24 

3,  .576 

2.482 

1,094 

2,  190 

:t40.9 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1.270 

2.  .501 

3;«.2 

3. 902 

2.761 

1. 141 

1 .  ♦iH'  * 

32.5.  1 

3.846 

2.729 

1. 117 

1.760 

328.5 

13.  10 

3,832 

2.713 

1. 119 

338.6 

3,938 

2.792 

1.146 

1.M2 

3.52.2 

3.924 

2.794 

1. 1.30 

1.765 

3.54.6 

14  36 

4.031 

2.887 

1. 144 

1.842 

,  361.8 

4.004 

2.88.5 

1. 119 

1.641 

*  343.2 

3.929 

2,83(1 

1,096 

1,810 

327.9 

12.76 

3.882 

2,  789 

1.093 

1.748 

306.4 

3.643 

2.  .568 

1,075 

I,  M2 

301.8 

3.  .577 

2.  517 

1,060 

1,610 

298.5 

12.24 

3.  576 

2.  482 

1.094 

2. 190 

304.7 

3.  .V54 

•2.487 

1,067 

1.  M5 

3IM.0 

3.679 

2,  .580 

1.099 

1.882 

310.8 

13.70 

3,863 

2.665 

1. 198 

2.070 

311  9 

3,980 

■2.735 

1.'245 

2.  749 

3*22.9 

4. 069 

2,8.56 

1.213 

2.  '204 

330.6 

1.5.  92 

4.218 

2.921 

1.’297 

:i.  170 

339  2 

4,  ’2.52 

3,021  , 

1.231 

'2.  itOh 

351.7 

4, 199 

3.013  ' 

1.  186  j 

1.6v5 

360.5 

4,308 

3.109  1 

1.199  ; 

1.671 

376.4  i 

. 

4,369 

3.  188  1 

1. 181 

I.Ml 

387.8 

. i 

4.423 

3.  245 

1,178 

1.915 

392.8 

o  ! 

1 

(•)  1 

(•) 

1 

1,270  . 

•2.  .504 

■  Bas(>(l  on  265  stocks. 

•  Rased  on  50  stocks  for  1939-56  and  425  stocks  lieglnning  1957.  Ratio  Is  obtalnec  by  dividing  aggreg.tti 
market  value  at  end  of  p**riod  by  aggregate  earnings  for  12  months  ending  with  p«*r'od  shown. 

•  As  rejrorted  by  member  firms  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  carrying  miu'gin  accounts.  Includi  s 
net  debit  balances  of  all  customers  (other  than  general  partners  In  the  reporting  firm  and  member  firms  of 
national  exchanges)  whose  combined  accounts  net  to  a  debit.  Balances  secuns.  by  r.  S.  (lovernmetii 
obligations  are  excluded.  Data  are  for  end  of  period. 

•  Loans  by  weekly  re(x>rtlng  member  hanks  to  others  than  brokers  and  dealers  for  purchesing  or  carryiiii: 
securities  except  t’.  S.  Government  obligations.  However,  some  I'.  S.  Government  s«“ctiritles  an- 
Included  after  19.52.  Series  revKsed  beginning  Julv  1946  and  March  19.53.  Data  are  for  la.st  Wednesdav  of 
perlo<l. 

•  Loans  by  weekly  re|)ortlng  memb«-r  banks  for  purchasing  or  carrying  s«‘curltU*s,  l.tcluding  1'.  S.  Govern 
ment  obligations.  Series  revised  beginning  July  1946  ancl  January  19.52.  Data  are  for  la«t  Wednesday  of 
perlorl. 

•  .Not  available. 


^  Sources:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Standard  A  Poor’s  Corporation,  and  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
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Table  D-63. — Bustnrss  population  and  business  failures,  1929-58 


0|N'retinK  businesses  and 
business  turnover  (thou¬ 
sands  of  Arms)  ' 


Business  failures  *  * 


New 

busi- 


A  mount  of  current 


Period 

Oper¬ 

ating 

busi¬ 

nesses* 

New 
busi¬ 
ness¬ 
es  > 

Dis- 

con- 

tin- 

ue<l 

busi- 

Busi¬ 
ness 
trans¬ 
fers  » 

ness 
incor- 
lK)ra- 
tions 
(num¬ 
ber)  • 

Busi¬ 
ness 
fail¬ 
ure 
rate  * 

Number  of  failures 

liabilities  (millions  of 
dollars) 

Total 

Liability  site 
class 

Total 

Liability  size 
class 

ness¬ 
es  > 

Cnder 

$100,000 

$l(N),000 

and 

over 

I'nder  i 

$100,000; 

$100,000 

and 

over 

1929 . 

3,  ir29. 0 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

103.9 

22.909 

22, 165 

744 

483.3 

261.  5j 

221.8 

1930 . 

2. 993.  7 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

121.0 

211. 3.M 

2.1.408 

947 

008.3 

303  5 

304.8 

1931 . 

2. 91  fi.  4 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

133  4 

28.285 

27. 2301 

1.055 

736.3 

XI4  21 

382  2 

1932 . 

2.  M2H.  1 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

154.  1 

31.822 

30,  197 

1.625 

928  3 

432.  6 

49.1. 7 

19.33 . 

2.782.  1 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

l(K).  3 

*  19.850 

*  18,  880 

*979  *  4.17.5 

*215.5 

’  242. C 

1933 . 

2.  884.  0 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

01.  1 

12.091 

11.421 

070 

334.0 

138.  .1i 

195.  4 

193.S . 

2.991  9 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

01.7 

12.  244 

11.091 

.513 

310.  6 

13.1.  .li 

175. 1 

19;«i . 

3,  009.  8 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

47.8 

9.007 

9.285 

3-22 

203.2 

102.  81 

100.4 

1937 . 

3.  130.  3 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

4.1.9 

9.  490 

9.203 

287 

183.3 

101.9 

81.4 

i9;w . 

3,073.7 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

01.  1 

12,830 

12.  .153 

283 

240.  .1 

140.  1! 

100.4 

1939 . 

3.  222  2 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

09.  0 

14.  708 

14.  .141 

227 

182.5 

132.  9< 

49  7 

1940 . 

3.318.9 

27.1.2 

318.  1 

(•) 

(•) 

03.  0 

*  13.019 

’  13.  4oo: 

*210 

*100  7 

*  119  9I 

*  40.8 

1941 . 

3.  270.  0 

290.0 

270.7 

(•) 

(•) 

.14.  .1 

11.848 

11.685 

103 

130.  1 

100.  7j 

35.4 

1942 . 

3. 29.1.  3 

121.2 

380.  S 

(•) 

(•) 

44  0 

9.40.1 

9.282: 

123 

100.8 

80.31 

20.  5 

1943 . 

3.  a30.  0 

140.0 

337.0 

(•) 

(•) 

10.4 

3.  '221 

3.  151: 

00 

4.1.3 

30.21 

15.  I 

1944 . 

2.839.  I 

330.9 

174.0 

X19.  4 

(•) 

0.5 

1.222 

1, 170 

40 

31.7 

14.  .1| 

17.1 

194.1 . 

2. 99.1  4 

422.7 

175.0 

473.2 

(•) 

4  2 

809 

759 

.V) 

30.2 

II. 4, 

18.8 

1940 . 

3.  242  ,1 

017  4 

208.  7 

020  9 

132.910 

5.2 

1.  129 

l.002i 

127 

07  3 

15.7 

51.0 

1947 . 

a05|.2 

400.8 

239.2 

.171  9 

112.038 

14  3 

3.  474 

3.  103 

371 

2IM.0 

03.  7I 

140.9 

194H . 

3.  872.  9 

393  3 

282.0 

.101  3 

90.  101 

20.4 

.1, 2.10 

4.8.13 

397 

234  0 

93.9! 

140.7 

1949 . 

3.984  2 

331.  1 

300.5 

434.7 

8.1,  491 

34  4 

9.  '240 

8.708 

.138 

308.  1 

101.4 

140.7 

19.V) . 

4. 008.  7 

348.2 

289.0 

419.4 

92.925 

34  3 

9.  102 

8,740 

410 

248  3 

151.  2; 

97.  1 

19.11 . 

4,  007.  3 

303.2 

309.3 

378.3 

83,049 

30  7 

8.0.18 

7.020 

432  !  259.5 

131  0 

128. 0 

19.12 . 

4.  121.3 

303.9 

XIO.  3 

374.9 

92.  819 

28.7 

7.011 

7.081 

.130  283  3 

131.9 

151.4 

19.13 . 

4.  178.  8 

340.  .1 

334.0 

3.10.2 

102.  .14.1 

33  2 

8,802 

8, 07.1 

787 

394.2 

107.  5j 

220.0 

19.14 . 

4.  18.1.  3 

334  2 

330.6 

319.7 

117.  104 

42.0 

11.080 

10.220 

800  402  0 

211. 4, 

251  2 

19.1.1 . 

4.  189.  0 

380.  4 

324.  1 

327.0 

139.  051 

41  0 

10.909 

10.  113 

8.10'  449.4 

200.  4' 

'243.0 

19.10 . 

4.  24.1  2 

380.  8 

337. 0 

327.3 

140.  77.1 

48.  0 

12.  *’>80 

11.01.1 

1.071 

.102.7 

'239.8 

322.9 

19.17 . 

4.  289.  0 

30.1.  0 

332.0 

341.0 

130,097 

51.7 

13.  739 

12.  547i 

1.  192:  01.1.3 

207.  1 

348.2 

195H . 

4.  322.7 

l.V).a08 

.1.1. 9 

14.904 

13.  499 

1.405 

728  3 

297.01 

430  7 

19.17: 

January. ... 

4.  289.0 

1X387 

i»o 

1. 148 

1.022! 

120:  54. 1 

21.0 

33.0 

kebruary . .. 

10.791 

SI  1 

1.  140 

1.042 

104 

0.1.4 

23.  1 

42.3 

.March . 

170.9 

12.049 

Si  9 

1.336 

1.22.1 

III 

.15.8 

2.1.2 

30.6 

M'ftl . 

12.312 

is.t 

1. 17.1 

1. 071 

104 

57.  1 

23.  1 

34.0 

Nfay . 

12.220 

SO  f 

l,'200 

1.06C 

131 

.12.6 

21.  5| 

31.0 

June . 

11,200 

SO  0 

1.084 

988 

90 

51  5 

20.7 

30.8 

July . 

4.  323.2 

ril.080 

i7.8 

I.ai9 

974' 

8,1 

44  3 

19.  7i 

24.6 

11.961 

SS  i 

1  \AS 

1  urn 

.September. 

lo;.126 

S8.7 

L071 

87  45. 4 

20.9 

24.5 

October . 

11.251 

SIS 

1.122 

1.032i 

901  47. 4 

22.  3{ 

2.1.  1 

•November.. 

9,270 

se  0 

1.  173 

1.075 

98 

.12.9 

23.6! 

29.3 

Decembi'r.. 

1X575 

St.  9 

1.080 

905 

85 

4.1.3 

22.  61 

22.7 

19.1N; 

January.... 

4. 322.  7 

13,000 

SS  t 

1,279 

1.142 

1.37 

64.4 

23.8 

40.6 

10,460 

6i  1 

1.  ZM 

1. 113 

125 

65  3 

24  4 

40  9 

. 

11,670 

90.0 

1  40.S 

i,:u2 

153 

31  6! 

40  0 

ll’.329 

S9  7 

1  4M 

V,  275 

IH3 

27  8| 

56  7 

.Ifay . 

lli943 

SS.  S 

K341 

1^235 

106 

56  2 

28  5I 

27  8 

June . 

11,991 

S7  S 

1,260 

li  130 

130 

61.  4 

ZV2| 

36.2 

July . 

12,  4.14 

S»  t 

1.  253 

1, 139 

114 

65.  4 

25.  4 

39.  9 

.August . 

. 

12,234 

Si  0 

I.  127 

L018 

109 

50.8 

22.  5! 

28.  3 

SepteniN*r.. 

. 

. 

12.932 
13, 6.X< 

55.1 

57.1 

1,039 
1.  271 

932 
1. 178 

107 

93 

48.  1 
47.3 

21.4, 
24. 1| 

26.7 

23.2 

. 

12.090 

SS.  9 

1  121 

1,007 

114 

56.  7 

21.51 

35.  2 

December.. 

. 

16.  446 

SIS 

1.082 

9HH 

94 

57. 1 

21.5 

3.1.0 

'  Excludes  Arms  in  the  Oelds  of  airricultun*  and  professional  services.  Includes  self-employed  person 
only  if  he  has  either  an  established  i)lac»'  of  business  or  at  least  one  paid  employe**. 

>  Annual  data  tbrough  1H39  are  avera(n*s  of  »*nd-of  quarter  estimat»‘s  centen**!  at  June  ;t0.  Bi'pinnini; 
imn.  annual  data  are  for  January  1. 

*  T otal  for  period . 

*  Commercial  and  industrial  failures  only.  Excludes  failures  of  banks  and  railroads  and,  beirinninp  19X1. 
of  real  estate,  insurance,  holdinir.  and  Anancial  companies,  steamship  lines,  travel  asencies,  etc. 

*  Failure  rate  per  10,000  listed  enterprises.  Monthly  data  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

*  Not  available. 

'  Series  revised;  not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier  data. 

Non. —Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinc 
Sources;  Department  of  Commerce  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
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Table  D-64. — Incomf  of  the  farm  population,  1929-58 


Income  from  agricultural  sources 

1 

1 

Farm  operators’  income 

Income 

Realsze<i  gross  farm  income 

Net  farm 
Income  > 

Total 

Income 

all 

sources 

Per 

... 

(In- 

from 

(In- 

of 

farm 

resi¬ 

dent 

clud- 

non- 

clud- 

income 

Period 

Cash  re- 

Farm 

Real- 

Total 

ing 

agrl- 

ing 

from 

celpts  from 

pro- 

ized 

(in- 

net 

cul- 

net 

all 

marketings 

Oov- 

due- 

(ex- 

clud- 

change 

tural 

change 

sources 

tlon 

clud- 

Ing 

in 

sources 

in 

(dollars* 

Total  > 

Live- 

ment 

ex¬ 

penses 

ing 

net 

net 

change 

ers 

In- 

ven- 

in- 

ven-  ' 

stock 

ments 

change 

in 

torles) 

torles) 

and 

Crops 

in  In- 

In- 

prod- 

ven- 

ven- 

ucts 

torles) 

torles)* 

Rilllons  of  dollars 

1929 . 

13.9 

6.2 

5.1 

0 

7.6 

6.3 

6. 1 

0.9 

7.0 

(‘) 

(•) 

. 

(•) 

1930 . 

11  4 

5.2 

3.9 

0 

6  9 

4.5 

4  3 

.8 

5.1 

(*) 

(*) 

(‘) 

1931 . 

8.  4 

3.8 

2.5 

0 

5.5 

2.9 

3.3 

.6 

4  0 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

1932 . 

6  4 

2.8 

2.0 

0 

4  4 

1.9 

2  0 

.5 

2  5 

(*) 

(‘) 

(•) 

1933 . 

7. 1 

2.8 

2  5 

0. 1 

4  3 

2.8 

2.6 

.4 

3  0 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

1934 . 

8.5 

3.3 

3.0 

.4 

4  7 

3.9 

2  9 

.5 

3.4 

19 

5  3 

165 

1935 . 

9  7 

4  1 

3.0 

.6 

5.  1 

4  6 

5.3 

.6 

5.9 

2.0 

7  9 

-244 

1936 . 

10.7 

4.7 

3.6 

.3 

5.6 

5.1 

4.3 

.6 

5  0 

2  3 

7  3 

228 

1937 . 

11  3 

4  9 

3.9 

.3 

6.  1 

5  2 

6.0 

.7 

6.8 

2  5 

9  3 

2Wi 

1938 . 

10.  1 

4  5 

3  2 

.4 

5.8 

4  3 

4  4 

.7 

5  1 

2  3 

7  4 

239 

1939 . 

10.6 

4  5 

3.3 

.8 

6.2 

4  4 

4  5 

•  * 

5.2 

-2  5 

7. 7 

249 

1940 . 

11.0 

4.9 

3  5 

.7 

6.7 

4  3 

4  6 

•  7 

5.3 

2  7 

8.0 

262 

1941 . 

13.8 

6.5 

4  6 

.5 

7.7 

6.2 

6.6 

9 

7.5 

3  1 

10.6 

349 

1942 . 

18.8 

9.0 

6.5 

.6 

9  9 

8.8 

9.9 

1.2 

11  1 

3.8 

14  9 

.509 

1943 . 

23  4 

11.5 

8.  1 

.6 

11.5 

11  9 

11.8 

1.4 

13  2 

4  2 

17  4 

6.54 

1944 . 

24  4 

11  4 

9  2 

.8 

12  2 

12.2 

11  8 

1.5 

13.4 

4  4 

17  8 

69ti 

1945 . 

25.8 

12  0 

9.7 

.7 

12  9 

12  8 

12  4 

1.6 

14  0 

4  2 

18  2 

7-20 

1946 . 

29.7 

13.8 

11.0 

.8 

14.5 

15.  2 

15.3 

1.8 

17.0 

4.3 

21  4 

806 

1947 . 

34.4 

16.5 

13.1 

.3 

17.0 

17.3 

15.5 

1.9 

17.5 

4.9 

2-2.4 

8-25 

1948 . 

34.9 

17.1 

13.  1 

.3 

18.9 

16.1 

17.8 

2.0 

19.8 

5.  1 

-24.9 

962 

1949. . 

31.8 

15.4 

1’2  .  4 

.2 

18.0 

13.8 

1-2.9 

1.8 

14.7 

5.2 

19.9 

767 

1950 . 

32.5 

16.  1 

12.4 

.3 

19.3 

13.2 

14.0 

1.7 

15.  7 

5.3 

21.0 

838 

1951 . 

37.3 

19.6 

13.3 

.3 

‘22.  2 

15.  2 

16.3 

1.8 

18.  1 

5.6 

-23  7 

OKt 

1952 . 

37.0 

18.3 

14.4 

.3 

14.4 

15.3 

1.9 

17.3 

6.  1 

-23.4 

9*V2 

1953 . 

3.V3 

16.9 

14.2 

.2 

21.4 

13.9 

13.3 

1.8 

15.1 

6.0 

21.  1 

931 

1954 . 

33.9 

16.3 

13.7 

.3 

21.7 

12.2 

12.7 

1.8 

14  4 

5.8 

-20.  2 

925 

1955 . 

33.3 

15.9 

13.7 

.2 

21.9 

11.5 

11.8 

1.7 

13.5 

6.3 

19.8 

894 

1956 . 

34.6 

16.3 

14.2 

.6 

22.5 

1-2.  1 

11.6 

1.8 

13.4 

6.  7 

20.  1 

903 

1957 . 

34.3 

17.4 

12.4 

1.0 

‘23.5 

10.8 

11.6 

1.8 

13  4 

6.3 

19.7 

967 

1958  » . 

37.6 

18.8 

14. 1 

1.1 

-24.6 

13.0 

13.2 

1.8 

15.0 

6.4 

21.4 

1,0-27 

SeuoniUf  adjutted  annual  ralei 

1957; 

First  quarter.. 

34.4 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

-23.4 

11.0 

11.5 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(‘) 

Second  quarter. 

34.3 

<*) 

(*) 

(*) 

23.6 

10.7 

11.6 

(‘) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

Third  quarter . 

34.3 

(M 

(‘) 

(*) 

-23.4 

10.9 

11.8 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter. 

34.3 

(*) 

(*) 

(‘) 

-23.6 

10.7 

11.5 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(‘) 

1958: 

First  quarter  *. 

37.0 

(*) 

(‘) 

(*) 

-24. 2 

12.8 

1-2.6 

(•) 

(‘) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

Second  quarter* 

38.0 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

-24.4 

13.6 

13.4 

(•) 

(•) 

(>) 

(•) 

(*» 

Third  quarter*. 

37.7 

(‘) 

(*) 

(•) 

24.8 

1-2.9 

13.3 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

(M 

Fourth  quarter* 

37.8 

(*) 

(‘) 

(•) 

25.2 

12.6 

13.3 

(‘) 

(*) 

;•) 

(*) 

(*) 

■  Also  includes  nonmoney  income  furnished  by  farms  (value  of  farm  products  corsumed  In  farm  house¬ 
holds  and  gross  rental  value  of  farm  dwellings),  not  shown  separately. 

*  Realized  gross  farm  income  less  farm  production  expenses. 

*  Data  prior  to  1946  differ  from  farm  proprietors’  Income  shown  In  Tables  D-9  and  D-12  l>ecaust'  of  revi¬ 
sions  by  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture  not  yet  Incorporated  Into  the  national  Income  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

*  Not  available. 

*  Preliminary. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Tabi.f,  D-65. — Farm  population,  employment,  and  productivity,  7929-58 


Farm  popu¬ 
lation 
(April  I) ' 

Net  mi¬ 
gration 

Farm  employment 
(thousands)  * 

.Average 
gross 
hourly 
earn¬ 
ings  of 
hln'd 
farm 
work¬ 
ers  * 

Man- 

Karra 

output 

per 

man¬ 

hour 

Crop  produc¬ 
tion 

I’erlotl 

.N’utn- 

b«'r 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

As  per 
cent  of 
total 
pot)ula- 
tion  > 

from 

farms 

(thou¬ 

sands)) 

Total 

Family 

workers 

Min'd 

workers 

of 

farm 

work 

Per 

man¬ 

hour 

Per 

acre 

Index,  1947-49-100 

192«... 

30,  .180 

21. 1 

-477 

12,763 

9. 360 

3. 403 

$0  241 

135 

.15 

.13 

79 

1930 . 

30.  .129 

24.8 

-61 

12, 497 

9,307 

3, 190 

.226 

1.34 

.14 

.12 

75 

1931 . 

30.  84.1 

24.8 

1.16 

12. 745 

9,642 

3. 103 

.  172 

137 

.18 

.16 

83 

1932... 

31,388 

21.  1 

607 

12, 816 

9,922 

2,894 

.129 

132 

.18 

.17 

79 

1933... 

32.393 

2.1.8 

-463 

12.739 

9,874 

2,865 

.115 

132 

.13 

51 

71 

1934.... 

.32. 30.1 

21  1 

-.127 

12.627 

9,761 

2,862 

.  129 

118 

11 

49 

.19 

193.S... 

32. 161 

2.1  3 

-799 

12.733 

9,615 

2.878 

.  142 

1-23 

.19 

.18 

76 

1936.... 

31,737 

24  8 

-834 

12,331 

9. 3.10 

2,981 

.1.12 

119 

.15 

.12 

65 

1937... 

31.  266 

24  2 

-661 

11,978 

9.0.14 

2,924 

.  172 

129 

64 

62 

88 

1938... 

30. 980 

23.8 

-.141 

11,622 

8.81.1 

2. 807 

.  166 

120 

66 

65 

85 

19:19,.. 

30,840 

•23.1 

-703 

11,338 

8. 611 

2,727 

.  166 

121 

66 

65 

85 

1940... 

30.  .147 

23.  1 

-633 

10. 979 

8.3l>l 

2,679 

169 

119 

7t) 

69 

88 

1941... 

30.  273 

22.7 

-1,424 

10. 669 

8,017 

2.612 

.  206 

117 

74 

73 

89 

1942... 

29,234 

21.7 

-2, 975 

10.  .KH 

7.949 

2,  .155 

.  268 

122 

79 

79 

99 

1943... 

26.681 

19  1 

-1,.163 

10.  446 

8. 010 

2.436 

.3.13 

121 

78 

77 

91 

1944... 

2.1. 491 

18.4 

-.164 

10.  219 

7,988 

2.231 

423 

120 

81 

81 

96 

194.A... 

2.1.  291 

18.  1 

864 

10, 000 

7,881 

2. 119 

.472 

112 

86 

86 

9.1 

1946... 

26,483 

18.7 

111 

10,295 

8.106 

2. 189 

.  515 

108 

91 

92 

101 

1947... 

27,124 

18.8 

-1,686 

10. 382 

8,115 

2.267 

.147 

103 

92 

91 

91 

1948... 

2.1.  903 

17  7 

-371 

10,363 

8,026 

2,337 

..180 

100 

104 

105 

106 

1949... 

21. 9,14 

17.4 

-1,314 

9,964 

7,712 

2.  252 

.159 

97 

104 

104 

99 

19,10... 

21, 0.18 

16.1 

-1,302 

9.926 

7.  .197 

2.3-29 

.161 

89 

112 

11.1 

97 

19,11... 

24. 160 

1.1.7 

-271 

9.  .146 

7. 310 

2, -236 

625 

91 

113 

112 

98 

19.12  . 

24.283 

1.1.1 

-1,996 

9.  149 

7, 001 

2.  144 

661 

89 

1-20 

123 

103 

19.13 . 

22.679 

14  2 

-1,171 

8.864 

6.775 

2.089 

.672 

88 

123 

1-24 

103 

19.14... 

21,890 

13  1 

-91 

8.639 

6.  .179 

2,060 

.661 

61 

127 

129 

101 

19.M . 

22.  1.18 

13.4 

-256 

8,364 

6,347 

2,017 

.675 

61 

132 

135 

106 

19.16  ... 

22.  2.17 

13.2 

-2.236 

7.820 

.1.  899 

I.92I 

.  70.1 

83 

136 

141 

109 

19.17 _ 

20.396 

11.9 

93 

7.  .177 

5.682 

1,891 

.728 

79 

143 

154 

112 

19.18  • 

20.  827 

12  0 

0 

7.  .125 

5.  .170 

1,9.15 

7.17 

80 

1.14 

169 

126 

'  Kami  iMipiilatinn  as  (h'finiM!  liy  Depart nivnt  of  Airriculture  aiul  Detiartment  of  Commerce.  I.  e.,  civ¬ 
ilian  (Hipiilation  livinK  on  farms,  both  urban  and  rural,  rexardless  of  occupation. 

*  Total  (Mipulatlon  a.s  of  July  I  incliidlnir  armiMl  forces  overseas. 

*  Net  chaiiKe  for  year  N'ltinninc  in  .April,  estimated  by  De|>artment  of  .AKriculture.  For  1940  and  sub- 
s«-<|uent  years,  includes  inductions  and  enlistments  into  the  arme<l  forces,  and  persons  returninit  from  the 
armed  forces.  For  all  years,  include  iiersons  who  have  not  moved  but  who  are  in  and  out  of  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation  b«>caus«'  agricultural  oiierations  have  bettun  or  have  o-ased  on  the  place  where  they  are  living. 

*  Includes  pi-rsons  doing  farm  work  on  all  farms.  These  data,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  .Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  differ  from  those  on  agricultural  employment  by  the  Department 
of  Commero'.  Hureau  of  the  Census  (see  Table  D-17>  because  of  differences  in  the  method  of  approach.  In 
concepts  of  employment,  and  in  time  of  month  for  which  the  data  are  collected.  For  further  explanation, 
see  monthly  rejiorts  on  Farm  t ahor  by  the  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

*  Weighted  average  of  all  farm  wage  rates  on  a  per-hour  basis. 

*  Preliminary. 

’  .Not  available. 

Sources:  Department  of  .Agriculture  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Tabi  f  D-  67. — Indfxes  oj  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  and  parity  ratio,  1920-58 

11910-14-100] 


Prices  received  by  farmers 


Prices  paid  by 
farmers 


Period  , 

1 

j 

All 
farm 
prod¬ 
ucts  I 

Crops 

1 

Livestock  and  products  '  All  ! 

Items., 

! 

Fam¬ 

ily 

liv¬ 

ing 

Items 

Par¬ 

ity 

Pro-  1  ra- 
'  due-  tlo  > 

'  tion 

Items 

.411  crops  ' 

£ 

*3 

& 

1 

b. 

>% 

s 

1 

1 

V  s  '  J 

g  :  o  1  o  1 

b 

u 

a 

s  ; 
2  1 

o  1 

Alt  livestock  and 
priMlucts  • 

Meat  animals 

,  - 

Dairy  products 

Inter-  j 
;  est,  ' 
u  taxes,' 
^  and  1 

5  wage 
a  rates 

6  i  (par- 

^  1  “y 

0  1  'n- 
a-  ;  dex) 

1929 . ' 

148 

13.3 

116 

1  ^ 

118  1.30l  171 

143 

1.39 

1,35' 

1 

166' 

16l| 

160j 

1.34 

'  146  92 

1930 . 

12S 

11.3 

93 

106  104  140 

111 

134 

133. 

142 

128' 

1.31 

144 

135  83 

1931 . 

87 

7.3 

.36 

74  64  98 

73 

98 

91 

111 

98 

130 

124 

113  67 

1932 . : 

6.3 

.37 

44 

48  49  84: 

44 

72 

63 

86' 

81 

112 

106.  99  58 

19.33 . 

70 

71 

66 

.37  68  107! 

.37 

70 

.39 

87 

74 

109 

108  99  64 

1934 . 

90 

98 

90 

9.3  101  l.36{ 

103 

81 

68 

101 

89' 

120 

122  114  75 

193.3 . 

109 

103 

97 

107  98  171 

127 

114 

11.3 

114 

116 

124 

124 

122  88 

1936 . 

114 

108 

108 

103  99  163! 

120 

119 

118 

125 

11.3 

124 

124 

122  92 

1937 . 

122 

118 

120 

12.3  94  209 

129 

126 

130 

131 

111 

131 

128  132  93 

193H . 

97 

HO 

7.3 

71  70  I73i 

9.3 

112 

113 

115 

110 

124 

122 

122  78 

1939 . 

9.3 

82 

72 

72  74  152 

96 

107 

110 

110 

96, 

123 

120 

i  121.  77 

1940 . 

100 

90 

84 

85  83  134 

103 

109 

108 

120 

98 

124 

121 

123  81 

1941 . 

124 

108 

97 

92  111  1.37 

1.38 

1.38 

14.3 

140 

122 

133 

130  130  93 

1942 . 

1,39 

14.3 

120 

11.3  1.36  247 

183 

171 

186 

163 

1.32 

1.32 

140>  148  105 

1943 . 

>  193 

187 

14K 

1.32  167  319 

202 

198 

203 

>  198 

191. 

171 

166  164  113 

1944 . 

>  197 

199 

166 

172  172  348 

222 

196 

190 

»222 

177 

182 

175  173  108 

194.3 . 

»  207 

202 

172 

167  179  360 

228 

211 

»207 

1  229 

198 

190 

182  176  109 

1946 . 

»236 

228 

201 

202  2.38  376 

260 

242 

>  248 

>268 

201 

208 

202'  191  113 

1947 . i 

2761 

263 

271 

2.36  274  374 

36:i 

288 

329 

273 

223 

240 

237  224:  115 

194N . 

287 

25.3 

2.30 

258  272  380 

351 

31.3 

361 

301 

242 

260 

251 

250'  no 

1949 . 1 

230i 

224 

218 

177  246  398 

242 

272 

311 

2.32 

221 

251 

243  238'  100 

19.30 . 

2.38 

233 

224 

193  282  402 

276 

280' 

.340 

249 

186 

256 

246  2461  101 

19.31 . 1 

302 

26.3 

243 

226!  336  436 

3.39 

336 

409 

286 

228 

282 

268,  273  107 

19.32 . 

388 

268 

244 

234  310  432 

296 

306 

3.33 

302 

206 

287 

271 

274  100 

19.33 . 

2S8 

242 

231 

208:  268{  429 

274 

272 

296 

274 

221 

279 

270  253  92 

19.34 . 

349| 

242 

232 

206i  274  439 

279 

255 

292 

1  2.32 

176 

281 

274:  252  89 

19.V3 . 

m 

236 

229 

187  272  437 

2.30 

236 

249 

Z33 

188' 

281 

273'  2491  84 

ia36 . 1 

m 

240 

224 

185  268  4.33 

2.30 

230 

238 

260 

177 

2851  278  249  82 

19.37 . 

Ml 

233 

22.3 

170  264  465 

252 

249 

279 

264 

162 

295 

286  258|  82 

19.38 . 1 

3U 

232 

206 

1.36  2.3;i  481 

228 

27.3 

3.34 

2.39 

169 

3a3 

292  270,  84 

19.37; 

1 

1  : 

January.... 

23t' 

237 

237, 

187  2.36  457 

266 

238 

253 

271 

1.V3 

292 

283  255  81 

February... 

23.3 

234 

235 

181  2.V3  4.38 

260 

236 

2.32 

266 

1.36 

293 

284  256  80 

M  arch . 

1  338 

237 

235 

181  2.32  4.39 

26.3 

238 

263 

260 

149 

294 

284  2.38  81 

April . 

241 

241 

233 

180  2.38  459 

264 

242 

27.3 

2.33 

148 

296 

•285  '259  81 

May . 

1  M2 

1  241 

22.3 

179  266  4.37 

263 

242 

•280 

248 

143 

296 

.  286  259  82 

June . 

1  243 

240 

218 

173  270  4.37 

260 

245 

288 

246 

14.3 

296 

287  257  82 

July . 

1  246 

237 

218 

170  273  460 

250 

2.34 

297 

2.33 

1,V3 

295 

'  287  257  S3 

.\ugust . 

247 

232 

217 

169  278  469 

2.32 

261 

302 

260 

168 

29.3.  287  257  84 

Septemlier . 

24.3 

227 

217 

163  279  484 

244 

260 

291 

272 

17.3 

29.3'  287  258  83 

Octolier _ 

1  241 

213 

219^ 

156  273  483 

231 

2.V3 

275 

•278 

181 

296  286  ^38  81 

.Novemlier . 

242 

223 

221 

1.30  263  473 

23.3 

2.38 

277 

280 

188 

298  289  260  81 

Decern  l>er.. 

1  243 

219 

221 

1.31  239  466 

237 

263 

293 

275 

185 

299  289  263  81 

19.38: 

January.... 

1  247 

224 

217 

146  232  474 

233 

267 

308 

269 

1  174 

301 

289  264|  82 

February... 

2.32 

2^29 

219 

148  211  47.3 

229 

273 

324 

'  169 

mz  290  2651  83 

M  arch . 

263 

24.3 

224 

1.32  220  47.3 

234 

280 

336 

1  •JOl 

187 

304  293  269  87 

April . 

264 

252 

223 

162  236  47.3 

•237 

27.3 

339 

249 

1  172; 

306  293  271  86 

May . 

264 

246 

221 

163  246  47.3 

•238 

280 

.^35 

•244 

168 

306  294  271  86 

June . 

2.V3 

I  232 

197 

167  246  474 

•239 

27.3 

348 

241 

163 

305  293  270  84 

July . 

2.34 

228 

190 

165  260  473' 

227 

277 

347 

246 

166 

305  290  270  83 

August . 

2.31 

22.3 

190 

163  281  483 

232 

27.3 

I  338 

2.35 

166 

304 

1  291  269  83 

.8epteml)er. 

,  2.38 

i  232 

19.3 

160  292  482 

220 

280 

i  339 

1  264 

174 

305 

i  290  272  8.3 

Octolier _ 

132 

;  227 

199 

1.33  281  .301 

214 

•27.3 

330 

1  271 

164 

307 

291  271  82 

November  . 

1  131 

213 

200 

14.3  274  48.3 

215 

274 

.326 

I  272 

1641 

306 

1  293  272  81 

Decemlier.. 

1  246 

I  220 

1 

198 

1.34  256.  505 

215 

270 

!  323 

270 

►  1.37 

306 

1  291  273  80 

i 

■  Includes  items  not  shown  separately. 

»  Percentage  ratio  of  Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  to  parity  index. 
•  Includes  wartime  subsidy  payments. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  D-68. — Comparative  balance  sheet  oj  agriculture,  1940-59 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Beginning 
of  period 

.\ssets 

Claims 

Total 

Real 

estate 

Other  physical  assists 

Financial  assets 

Total 

R<>al 

estate 

debt 

Other 

debt 

Pro¬ 

prie¬ 

tors* 

enui- 

lies 

Live¬ 

stock 

Ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ery 

and 

motor 

vehi¬ 

cles 

Crops' 

House¬ 

hold 

fur¬ 

nish¬ 

ings 

and 

equip¬ 

ment* 

Dei>os- 

its 

and 

cur¬ 

rency 

r.  s. 

savings 

Iwnds 

Invest¬ 
ment 
in  co- 
oi)era- 
tives 

1940 . 

53.0 

33.6 

5. 1 

3. 1 

2.7 

4  3 

3.2 

0  2 

0.  8 

53.0 

6.6 

3.4 

43.  0 

1941 . 

.55.  1 

34  4 

.5  3 

3.3 

3.0 

4  3 

3  5 

4 

.9 

.55. 1 

6.5 

3.9 

44  7 

1942 . 

62.5 

37.5 

7.  1 

4.0 

3.8 

4.5 

4  2 

.5 

.9 

62.  5 

6.  4 

4.  1 

,52.0 

1943 . 

73.3 

41.6 

9.6 

4.9 

5.  1 

4  6 

.5  4 

I.  1 

10 

73  3 

6.  0 

4.0 

63  3 

1944 . 

83.8 

48.2 

5.3 

6.  1 

4  6 

6.6 

2.2 

11 

83.8 

5.4 

3.5 

74  9 

1945 . 

93  1 

53.9 

9.0 

6.3 

6.7 

4  7 

7  9 

3  4 

1.2 

93  I 

4  9 

3.  4 

84.  8 

1946 . 

102.0 

61.0 

9.7 

5.2 

6.3 

4.8 

9.4 

4  2 

14 

102.  0 

4.8 

3  2 

94.0 

1947 . 

113.9 

68.5 

11  9 

.5.1 

7.  1 

5.  4 

10.  2 

4  2 

1.5 

113.9 

4.9 

3.  ft 

105.  4 

1948 . 

12.5.2 

7H  T 

13.3 

7.0 

9.0 

6.2 

9.9 

4  4 

1.7 

125  2 

5.  1 

4  2 

115  9 

1949 . 

132.  1 

76.6 

14.4 

9.4 

8.6 

7.0 

9.6 

A.  t> 

1.  9 

132  1 

5.3 

6.  1 

I'JO.  7 

1950 . 

130  8 

75.3 

12.9 

11.3 

7.6 

7.8 

9  1 

4.  7 

2  1 

130.8 

5.6 

6.9 

118  3 

1951 . 

149.6 

86.8 

17. 1 

13.0 

7.9 

8.7 

9.  1 

4.  7 

2  3 

149  6 

6.1 

7.0 

136  5 

1952 . 

165.6 

96.0 

19  5 

15.2 

8.8 

9.5 

9  4 

4  7 

•2.5 

16.5  6 

ft.  7 

7.9 

151  0 

1953 . 

162.9 

96.6 

D.8 

1.5.6 

9.0 

10.2 

9.  4 

4.6 

2.7 

162.  9 

7.3 

8.  8 

146.8 

1954 . 

159.7 

94.  7 

11.7 

16.3 

9.2 

10.8 

9.  4 

4  7 

2  9 

159.7 

7.8 

9  3 

142  6 

1955 . 

164  7 

98.8 

11.2 

16.2 

9.6 

11.4 

9  4 

5.0 

3  1 

164.  7 

8.3 

9.5 

14«>  9 

19.56 . 

168  3 

102.  7 

10.7 

16.7 

8.3 

11.9 

9  5 

5.  2 

3  3 

168  3 

9  1 

9.8 

149  4 

1957 . 

176.  4 

109.  5 

11.  1 

17.2 

8.3 

1-2.4 

9  3 

5.  1 

3  5 

176  4 

9.9 

9.6 

l.V.  9 

1958 . 

186.  7 

116.3 

14  2 

17  6 

7.6 

12.8 

9.  4 

5.  1 

3  7 

186  7 

10.  5 

9.7 

lti6.  5 

19.59 » . 

200.0 

123.2 

C) 

(•) 

(•) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

200  0 

11.2 

11  4 

177  4 

•  Includes  all  crops  held  on  farms  for  whatever  purjwse  and  crops  held  off  farms  as  st'curlty  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans.  The  latter  on  January  I,  19.SS,  totaled  $700  million. 

•  Estimated  valuation  for  1940,  plus  purchases  minus  depreciation  since  then. 

•  Preliminary. 

‘  Xot  available. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  D-69. — Level-oJ-living  indicators  jqr  farm-operator  families,  selected  years,  1920-56 


Level-of-living  indexes ' 
(U.  S.  average  in  194.5- 100) 


Percentage  of  all  families  reporting: 


Period 

United 

States 

North¬ 

east 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

Elec¬ 

tric¬ 

ity* 

Tell 

phone.' 

Auto¬ 

mobiles 

Run¬ 

ning 

water 

Me¬ 

chan¬ 

ical 

refrig¬ 

erators 

Tele¬ 

vision 

Home 

freezers 

*  7 

39 

31 

HlfRi 

75 

102 

^■TiTI 

44 

13 

34 

.58 

16 

1940 . 

79 

115 

104 

49 

■nn 

33 

25 

.58 

22 

15 

1945 _ 

100 

138 

128 

65 

127 

48 

32 

62 

29 

J2 

122 

1,52 

147 

92 

145 

78 

38 

63 

43 

33 

3 

12 

1954  . 

140 

167 

161 

113 

163 

93 

47 

71 

59 

36 

32 

1956  * . 

145 

169 

165 

119 

167 

94 

52 

74 

64 

.53 

39 

'  Indexes  bastnl  on  percent  of  farms  with  electricity,  telephones,  and  automobiles  and  the  average  value 
of  products  sold  or  traded  in  the  year  preceding  the  appropriate  Census  of  Agriculture. 

*  Differs  in  minor  respects  from  series  shown  m  Table  D-70. 

*  Qas  or  electric  lights. 

*  Based  on  Special  Cooperative  Survey  of  Farmers'  Expenditures. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  D-70. — Selected  indicators  of  farming  conditions,  1929-58 


i 


f’erlod 

N’umber 
of  farms 
(thou¬ 
sands) 

.Average 
value  of 
production 
assets  per 
farm 

(dollars)  ' 

Total  Invest¬ 
ment  In  farm 
plant  and 
equipment 
(millions  of 
dollars) 

dross  ,  Net  • 

Real  estate 
debt  as 
percent  of 
value  of 
real  estate 
(percent)' 

Fore¬ 
closure 
rate  per 
1,000 
farms  ‘ 

Operators’ 
net  Income 
per  farm 
(dollars)  • 

Farm  In¬ 
come  per 
worker 
(dollars)  • 

Percent  of 
all  farms 
with 
central 
station 
electrical 
service  ' 

1929 . 

6,512 

(•) 

966 

.50 

20.3 

15.7 

962 

593 

(•) 

19.30 . 

6,  ,546 

(•) 

717 

-238 

20. 1 

16  7 

691 

456 

(') 

1931 . 

6,606 

(•) 

408 

-448 

21.5 

28.4 

437 

298 

(*) 

1932 . 

6,687 

(•) 

194 

-540 

24.5 

38.8 

288 

263 

(*) 

19.^3 . 

6,741 

(') 

189 

-4.55 

27.5 

28.0 

410 

266 

(') 

1934 . 

6,776 

(•) 

376 

-274 

23.9 

21.0 

571 

360 

(•) 

191.5 . 

6,814 

(•) 

.560 

-104 

22.8 

20  3 

676 

423 

10.9 

1936 . 

6,739 

(•) 

7.56 

28 

21.7 

18.  1 

762 

487 

12.3 

1937 . 

6,6.36 

(’) 

993 

107 

20  3 

14  3 

788 

519 

15.8 

193H . 

6,  .527 

(’) 

685 

-148 

19.8 

13.4 

655 

452 

19.1 

1939 . 

6,441 

(•) 

774 

-7 

19.9 

12.5 

682 

475 

22.1 

1940 . . 

6,3.50 

6094 

872 

76 

19.6 

10.4 

675 

484 

30.4 

1941 . 

6  293 

6.340 

1, 199 

.395 

18.9 

6.  1 

978 

694 

31.9 

1942 . 

6  202 

7,449 

1,202 

-166 

17.0 

4  3 

1,423 

995 

38.3 

194.3 . 

6,089 

8,934 

918 

-485 

14  3 

3.0 

1,950 

1,331 

40.3 

1944 . 

6003 

10,  .328 

1,488 

25 

11.2 

1.9 

2.M5 

1,411 

42.2 

1945... 

.5.  967 

11,346 

1..533 

193 

9.2 

1.  5 

2.  154 

1,515 

4.5.7 

1946  . 

.5.926 

12.  435 

2,035 

811 

7.  8 

1.  1 

2,569 

1,726 

54.3 

1947... 

.5.  871 

14.  1.54 

3.  245 

1.641 

7.2 

1.0 

2,947 

1,937 

61.0 

1946  .. 

.5.803 

15,906 

4,316 

2.2.57 

6  9 

1.2 

2,767 

1,842 

68.6 

1949  .. 

.5,722 

17.  144 

4.492 

2,064 

6.9 

1.  4 

2,410 

1.671 

78.2 

19.V)...  . 

5.  648 

16,979 

4.  .594 

1,658 

7  4 

1.5 

2,334 

1,598 

77.2 

1951... 

.5,  .535 

20.  4.34 

4,825 

1..599 

7.0 

1.6 

2.739 

1,881 

84.2 

19,52  .. 

.5.  421 

23,206 

4.696 

1.297 

7.0 

13 

2.659 

1,682 

88.  1 

19.53 _ 

.5.  306 

22,946 

4,  785 

1,265 

7.5 

1.7 

2.  619 

1,883 

90.8 

19.54... 

5,201 

22.592 

4.230 

614 

8.2 

2.0 

2,346 

1,727 

92.3 

19Vi . 

5. 087 

23.806 

4,229 

.507 

8.4 

2.3 

2,2.55 

1,698 

93.  4 

1956... 

4.969 

2.5,  096 

3.  857 

116 

8.8 

2.0 

2,437 

1,906 

94.2 

19,57... 

4,8,56 

27,203 

4.064 

149 

9.  1 

1.7 

2,232 

1,762 

94.8 

19.56  * 

4,  7.54 

29,600 

4.  307 

301 

9  0 

(') 

2,735 

2, 126 

95.4 

•  Farm  real  estate  less  value  of  dwellings,  crojw  held  for  feed,  livestock,  machinery  and  equipment  less  60 
IM-rwnt  of  the  value  of  automobiles,  and  ilemand  deposits  used  for  pro<luction.  Data  are  for  January  1. 

•  dross  Investment  less  depreciation  and  other  capital  consumption. 

>  Data  are  for  January  1. 

•  Data  are  for  year  ttcKlnnlni!  March  15. 

•  IncludinK  Oovernment  payments  and  excluding  the  net  chanfre  In  Inventories. 

•  .Net  Income  of  farm  oi)erators  includlni;  dovemment  payments  and  excluding  the  net  change  in  In¬ 
ventories,  plus  farm  woftes  of  resident  workers  and  other  hired  workers. 

'  Data  are  for  June  30.  except  tor  the  Cen.sus  of  .Airtlt^lture  years:  1935  (January  1),  1940  (April  1),  1945 
(January  1).  and  19.50  (.April  1). 

•  .Not  available. 

»  I’n'llmlnary. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Table  D-71. —  UniUd  States  balance  oj  payments,  1952-58^ 
IMIlIinns  of  (lollars] 


July 

1952- 

19,56 

1957 

19.58 

Ty|>e  of  transaction 

June 

19.56 

(annual 

aver¬ 

age) 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

.s<>cond 

half 

First 

half 

Third 

quarter 

United  States  payments:  Total  . 

20,930 

12.522 

13. 226 

14. 194 

12. 9(M 

13.  379 

6,  .58,5 

Imtwrts  of  goods  and  servlct-s:  Total . 

17, 1.57 

9,898 

9. 912 

10. 316 

10, 391 

10. 061 

5.  2.58 

Merchandl.se,  adjusted,  excluding 
military . 

11. 164 

6,426 

6,36.5 

6.640 

6. 651 

6.313 

3.  116 

Transixrrtatton . 

1. 149 

707 

725 

711 

717 

728 

408 

Travel . 

1,(729 

535 

740 

,565 

807 

621 

586 

Miscellaneous  st'rvlces,  excluding 
military . 

686 

3sVt 

426 

363 

480 

382 

248 

Military  expenditures . 

2,6.57 

1,572 

1.338 

1.72.5 

1,395 

1.733 

7.57 

Income  on  investments: 

Private  . 

38.5 

232 

232 

213 

239 

219 

111 

Government . 

87 

68 

86 

99 

102 

65 

32 

Unilateral  transfers,  net,  excluding 
military  Total . 

2,397 

1,183 

1.  149 

1.226 

1,081 

1,143 

.548 

Government  grants . 

1.795 

875 

820 

883 

730 

805 

367 

Remittan«‘s  and  other  transfers . 

fi02 

308 

329 

343 

351 

338 

181 

United  States  capital,  net:  Total . 

1,376 

1,441 

2,165 

2.  6.52 

1..522 

2.175 

779 

Private,  net:  Total . 

1. 1.59 

1.100 

1,880 

2,203 

1.0(« 

1.714 

441 

Direct  investments,  net . 

776 

630 

1,209 

1,395 

677 

578 

164 

New  tssiies . . . 

255 

205 

2.52 

399 

198 

721 

46 

Redemptions . 

-143 

-94 

-75 

-70 

-79 

-40 

-10 

Other  long-term,  net . 

.58 

206 

113 

216 

167 

207 

148 

Short-term,  net . 

213 

1.53 

381 

2*13 

45 

248 

93 

Government,  net:  Total . 

217 

341 

285 

449 

514 

461 

338 

Ixmg-term  capital,  outflow . 

.522 

294 

240 

2.58 

729 

494 

.TM 

Repayments . 

-474 

-185 

-294 

-360 

-299 

-338 

-no 

Short-term,  net . 

169 

232 

339 

551 

84 

305 

114 

United  States  receipts:  Total . 

18,980 

11,581 

12.479 

13.935 

12.902 

11.  .508 

5,  .533 

Exports  of  goods  and  services:  Total  _ 

18,685 

11.299 

12.  219 

13.  642 

12.834 

11.494 

5,  .533 

Merchandise,  adjusted,  excluding 

military . 

13,437 

8,366 

8,  9.55 

10,239 

9. 088 

8.239 

3.795 

TransporUtlon . 

Travel . 

1,303 

769 

850 

989 

8.58 

792 

416 

606 

316 

389 

364 

421 

364 

2.56 

Miscellaneous  servia-s . 

966 

514 

545 

607 

661 

60,5 

322 

Military  transactions . 

167 

91 

65 

84 

284 

159 

49 

Income  on  investments: 

Direct  investments . 

1,705 

1,000 

1,160 

1,085 

1,228 

1,027 

.541 

Other  private . 

238 

145 

159 

175 

188 

195 

99 

Government . . . 

263 

98 

96 

99 

106 

113 

.55 

Foreign  long-term  Investments  in  the 

295 

282 

260 

293 

68 

14 

Net  United  States  payments  (— ) . 

-1,950 

-941 

-747 

-2.59 

-92 

-1,871 

-1,0.52 

Increase  in  liquid  dollar  holdings  by 
foreign  countries  and  international 
institutions . 

1,242 

899 

403 

308 

-75 

183 

394 

Unlteil  ites  gold  sales  or  pur- 

chases  (— ) . 

416 

-115 

-191 

-673 

-125 

1,445 

483 

Errors  and  omissions . 

292 

157 

535 

624 

212 

243 

175 

>  Excludes  transfers  of  Koods  and  services  under  military  itrant  profrrams. 
•  Excludes  investment  in  U.  8.  Government  securities. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  D-72. —  IJnitfd  States  balance  of  payments  with  individual  areas,  1952-58^ 


[  M  illions  o(  dollars] 


j 

July 

18.S2- 

1856 

19.57 

10.58 

•Area  and  type  of  transaction  | 

June 
I9.A6 
(annual 
aver-  , 
aRe)  1 

First 

half 

.Second 

half 

First  • 
half  1 

.Second 

half 

First 

half 

Third 

quarter 

Western  Europe: 

! 

; 

' 

I'nited  States  payment.s:  Total . ] 

n.630  1 

4,005 

4.120 

4,389  ; 

3.806  ; 

1 

4,052  1 

2,160 

Imiwrts  of  nonmilitary  Roods  . 

2.280  ' 

1,430 

1,518 

1..539  ! 

1,552 

1.512  ; 

803 

Military  ex|)endltures. . 

1. 428 

876 

700 

1.048  ! 

747 

1,004 

396 

France . 

487  ! 

288 

1.54 

233 

150  , 

211 

(*) 

(lermany . 

I’nlted  KInRdom  . 

2.S8 

167 

175 

246 

207 

325 

(») 

308 

267 

168 

317 

170 

213 

75 

Other  services  . 

l.-W? 

933 

1.002 

937  j 

1,063 

971  ' 

636 

Remittance's  and  other  transfers,  net. 

264 

148 

1.52 

146  1 

166 

1.50 

82 

Oovernmeiit  RTints  and  capital,  net  . 

Oret>ce,  Spain,  Turkey,  and 

811 

343 

181 

3T2  i 

316 

233 

87 

YuR'islavla . 

301 

261 

174 

302 

89 

179 

84 

Private  capital,  net  outflow . 

148 

175 

567 

3,56 

52 

182 

146 

Direct  InvestmenLs  . 

H4 

no 

346 

1.57 

97 

83 

34 

Other  lonR-term . 

-28 

.52 

63 

80 

-34 

no 

45 

Short-term . 

83 

13 

1.58 

108 

-11 

-11 

67 

I’nlted  Slates  receipts;  Total  . 

.1.  376 

3,468 

3.974 

4,  516 

3,875 

3,348 

1,561 

Exjwrts  of  nonmilitary  Roods  . 

Income  on  Investments  abroatl: 

3,  687 

2,481 

2.864 

3,282 

2,656 

2.349 

1,078 

Oovernment . 

203 

61 

64 

.57 

67 

62 

32 

Private . 

Other  sc'rvices  and  military  trans- 

244 

1.59 

186 

171 

216 

215 

84 

actions . 

KorelRn  lonR-term  Investments  In  the 

1,033 

.598 

647 

7.54 

878 

718 

356 

I'nlted  States,  net  • . 

Net  I'nlted  States  receipts  or 

208 

170 

213 

2.52 

58 

4 

1 

twyments  (— ) . 

Canada: 

-l,2sS4 

-.536 

-146 

117 

-21 

-704 

-588 

I’nlted  States  payments:  Total . 

3,683 

2.  189 

2,5.54 

2,438 

2,356 

2,273 

1,255 

Imports  of  nonmilitary  Roods . 

Military  expenditures . 

Z522 

1,392 

1..52I 

1,421 

1,519 

1,279 

704 

206 

121 

1.38 

136 

152 

186 

80 

Other  services _  _  _ 

.124 

220 

377 

228 

386 

227 

265 

Remittances  and  other  transfers,  net. 

12 

-2 

6 

—5 

« 

7 

1 

7 

I 

6 

-1 

4 

Private  capltal,'net  outflow . 

431 

4.55 

5i2 

645 

281 

576 

192 

Direct  lnve.stments . 

382 

269 

275 

416 

168 

145 

114 

Other  lonR-term . 

i  25 

191 

204 

i  273 

91 

339 

71 

Short-term . 

1  24 

-5 

.33 

! 

32 

United  States  receipts:  Total . 

4.268 

2.683 

2.685 

1  2.755 

2,515 

2,310 

1, 183 

Ex|)orts  of  nonmilitary  Roods . 

Income  on  Investments: 

3,218 

2,068 

1  2,046 

;  2,142 

1,  S72 

1. 763 

8.50 

1 

Private . 

Other  services  and  military  trans- 

384 

1  212 

j  ^5 

j  256 

284 

229 

133 

actions . 

ForeiRn  lonR-term  Investments  In  the 

618 

315 

j  359 

347 

368 

325 

1  207 

United  States,  net* . 

Net  United  States  receipts  or 

i 

88 

I  ' 

10 

-9 

-7 

pavments  (— ) . 

j  575 

1 

!  131 

j  317 

159 

1  37 

-72 

See  footnotps  at  end  of  table,  p.  221. 
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Table  D-72. — United  States  balance  of  payments  uith  individual  areas,  1952-58  * — Continued 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Area  and  type  of  transaction 

July 

19.S2- 

June 

19.’>6 

(annual 

aver¬ 

age) 

19.56 

19.57 

19.58 

First 

half 

1 

Second  . 
half  1 

First  , 
half 

Second 

half 

First  j 
half 

Third 

quarter 

Latin  America: 

! 

_ _ 

1 

Vnited  States  payments:  Total . 

4,  H44 

2. 801 

3,030 

3.434  , 

3,240 

2,966 

1,422 

Imports  of  nonmilitary  (foods.  . 

3.  .■>72 

1,982 

1.793  1 

2,007 

1.922 

1.917 

8.50 

Military  expenditures.. 

2.S 

13 

14  1 

18 

17 

26 

13 

Other  services . 

778 

462 

.523 

473 

513 

470 

271 

Remittances  and  other  transfers,  net.. 

37 

20 

2i) 

27 

24 

22 

10 

Government  (frants  an(i  capital,  net.. 

179 

91 

87 

94 

163 

163 

246 

Private  capital  outflow,  net . 

2.S3 

233 

.593 

815 

601 

3fi8 

;f2 

Direct  investments... 

1,W 

141 

471 

7(M 

4(X) 

301 

-4 

Oil  concession  payments  to 

223 

267 

90 

Other  lon(f-term . 

71 

17 

38 

34 

111 

-14 

19 

Short-term . 

29 

75 

84 

77 

90 

81 

17 

United  States  receipts:  Total . . 

4, 722 

2,698 

2,917 

3,229 

3,365 

2. 947 

1.  4.51 

3, 272 

1,864 

1,966 

2,238 

2,390 

2,098 

989 

Income  on  Investments: 

Government . 

29 

17 

17 

20 

20 

22 

10 

Private  . 

♦162 

416 

468 

.502 

473 

395 

216 

Other  services  and  military  tran.s- 

actions  . 

739 

392 

442 

4.55 

477 

4.34 

242 

Forelpi  lon(t-term  investments  in  the 

United  States,  net  •  . 

21) 

9 

24 

14 

5 

-2 

-6 

Net  United  States  receipts  or 

payments  (— ) . 

-122 

-103 

-113 

-205 

125 

-19 

29 

Other  countries- 

United  States  pavments:  Total . 

5. 598 

3.461 

3,  428 

3,710 

3,340 

3.7a5 

1,668 

Imports  of  nonmilitary  (foods . 

2.  780 

1,622 

1..533 

1.673 

1. 6.58 

1.605 

7.59 

Japan . 

341 

263 

295 

273 

328 

302 

177 

Military  expenditures . 

997 

462 

486 

522 

479 

517 

2.58 

Japan . 

ni3 

246 

238 

224 

221 

205 

(») 

Other  services .  .  . 

406 

276 

269 

294 

324 

325 

170 

Remittances  and  other  transfers,  net 

289 

134 

151 

163 

1.54 

160 

75 

Government  (frants  and  capital,  net 

849 

748 

751 

821 

720 

3«'>4 

Cambodia.  Laos.  V’letnam,  Ko- 

rea,  and  China  (Taiwan) _ 

435 

376 

349 

475 

304 

401 

143 

Japan  . 

40 

60 

66 

-5 

53 

-15 

4 

India . 

65 

49 

69 

71 

115 

113 

48 

Pakistan . 

64 

81 

75 

59 

47 

79 

34 

Private  capital,  net  outflow . 

277 

219 

238 

237 

5 

2.53 

42 

Direct  Investments . 

156 

no 

117 

118 

12 

49 

20 

Other  Ion(f-term . 

55 

39 

15 

-1 

58 

118 

20 

Short-term . 

66 

70 

106 

120 

-65 

86 

2 

I'nlted  States  receipts:  Total . 

4. 526 

2.684 

2,8.54 

3,381 

3,097 

2,851 

1,311 

Exjwrts  of  nonmilitary  (foods . 

3.240 

1,938 

2,069 

2,564 

2, 157 

2,016 

872 

Japan . 

663 

378 

521 

721 

1 

5.0 

443 

184 

Income  on  investments: 

Government . 

31 

20 

>5 

22 

19 

29 

13 

Private  . 

640 

351 

1  382 

322 

436 

371 

189 

Other  services  and  military  transac- 

! 

tlons . 

605 

363 

379 

463 

1  476 

421 

227 

Forei(fn  lon(f-term  investments  in  the 

1 

United  States,  net  * . 

10 

12 

'  9 

10 

9 

i4 

10 

Net  United  States  receipts  or 

payments  (-) . 

-1,072 

-777 

-574 

-329 

-243 

-8.54 

-357 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  221. 
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Tabie  D-72. — United  Stales  balance  (if  payments  with  individual  areas,  1952-58^ — Continued 


I  Nt  illlons  of  dollars] 


July 

19.VJ- 

19.'ifi 

1957 

19.38 

.\rea  and  tyix'  of  transsretion 

June 

IftVI 

(annual 

aver- 

aKe) 

First 

half 

Second 

half 

First 

half 

.'iccond 

half 

First 

half 

Third 

quarter 

1  nternat  tonal  Inst  It  lit  inns: 

rnited  Slates  |iayments:  Total 

ll>4 

I'rfi 

94 

213 

102 

383 

80 

(ioverninent  Krauts  and  ca|iltal,  net  .. 

74 

39 

m 

44 

44 

■20 

8 

Trivale  capital,  net  outflow 

4H 

IH 

-:«) 

l.K) 

.39 

:«5 

29 

Other  iiavments . 

42 

9 

:i8 

19 

.39 

■22 

43 

ITilted  States  recidpts:  Total 

H« 

47 

49 

,34 

.30 

.32 

27 

KxiMirts  of  nonmilitarv  Koods . 

20 

1.3 

10 

13 

13 

13 

0 

Income  on  Investments: 

Oovernment . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

I’rivate  . . . 

14 

H 

9 

7 

12 

8 

Other  SIT  vices  _ 

40 

2-2 

•22 

•25 

2.3 

22 

11 

KoreiKii  lonK-lerm  Investments  In 
the  I'nited  States,  net  • . 

U 

3 

9 

7 

.3 

.3 

2 

Net  I'nited  States  recel|)ts  or 

Iiayments  (-). 

-lt> 

-19 

-4.'i 

-1.39 

-112 

-331 

-.33 

Addendum:  Total  sterlinp  area 

I'nited  Slates  inyments  Total 

3.431 

‘2.  12! 

•2. 19*'. 

2.412 

2.320 

2,292 

1. 100 

Imnorts  of  nonmilitary  koo'Is 

1.  719 

ijMm 

994 

1.094 

l.OOS 

1.0.VI 

488 

Mllltarv  exiHTiilitlires 

399 

329 

■2;i9 

40f. 

204 

320 

123 

Other  siTvIci'S 

4,M 

4.'i0 

4.V1 

490 

482 

209 

Kemittances  and  other  transfers,  net 

9.^ 

49 

4H 

.Vi 

.37 

.30 

•27 

tiovernment  Knints  and  (“.i|)ital,  net 

.•i32 

177 

no 

109 

430 

237 

109 

I  nited  KliiKdom 

143 

II 

-.M 

-1 

245 

10 

-1 

I’rivate  cainlal,  net  outflow 

119 

KKt 

343 

234 

11 

141 

84 

Direct  investments 

93 

■240 

120 

70 

88 

20 

I'nited  KiriKdom 

T2 

4H 

213 

H9 

08 

40 

-3 

Other  loiiK-terni 

M 

44 

H2 

40 

-10 

38 

29 

Short-term 

2f> 

-2H 

21 

OS 

-49 

15 

29 

I'nited  States  receipts:  Total 

.3.019 

1,749 

1.901 

2.  170 

2.0.34 

1.815 

8.31 

Exports  of  nonmilit:irv  kooiIs 

I .  H.V> 

1.  urn 

1,240 

1,44.3 

1,341 

1.148 

525 

Income  on  investments: 

Oovernment 

104 

13 

13 

14 

17 

24 

I’rivnte _ 

.3S1 

2'2H 

■2S0 

22.3 

302 

277 

127 

Other  .siTvices  ami  militiu-y  transac¬ 
tions  _ 

.SH4 

310 

33H 

3S0 

383 

3.V3 

197 

KoreiKii  loiiK-term  Investments  in  the 
I'nited  States,  net  > 

m 

90 

90 

112 

n 

11 

-2 

Net  I'nited  Slates  receipts  or 

payments  (— ) 

-412 

-3r2 

-23.3 

-•230 

-•272 

-477 

-249 

'  KxrliidfS  IninsfiTs  of  pikhIs  and  services  under  military  (rrant  preurams. 
r  Not  availatde. 

•  Excliiiles  investment  in  f.  S.  Oovernment  securities. 


Source:  Deiwrtment  of  t'ommerct!. 
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Table  D-73. —  United  Slates  exports  by  selected  commodities  and  markets,  1956-5S 


IMIIlions  of  dollars,  annual  rates] 


Main  countries  accounting  for  decline 

from  first  half  195 

7  to  first  half  19.58 

Commo<ilty  and  iH>rlod 

Total,  all 

All  other 

countries 

Total 

Western 
EuroiH'  ' 

CaiOKla 

Japan 

countries 

Total  exports,  excluding  “s|>eclal  cate¬ 
gory”:  » 

1956:  First  half . 

16.294 

9.383 

4,  .589 

4, 036 

7.58 

6,911 

1957:  First  half . 

19,984 

11.6«'<6 

6,040 

4, 184 

1,442 

8,318 

1958:  First  half . 

16.(164 

8.  .592 

4.  278 

3.  4'28 

886 

7. 472 

Six  main  groups  in  the  decline: 

1956:  First  half . 

5. 029 

3.229 

1.612 

1.  191 

426 

1.81X1 

1957:  First  half . 

7.386 

4.971 

2,838 

1. 185 

948 

2.415 

1958:  First  half . 

4.394 

2,648 

1,468 

807 

373 

1,746 

Crude  |>etroleum  and  relattnl  fuels: 

1956:  First  half . 

214 

108 

29 

61 

18 

106 

1957:  First  half . 

796 

609 

481 

73 

55 

187 

1958:  First  half . 

Cotton,  raw,  including  linters: 

1956.  First  half . 

179 

106 

37 

37 

32 

73 

484 

396 

198 

12 

186 

88 

1967:  First  half . 

1,278 

1,070 

750 

52 

268 

208 

1958:  First  half . 

856 

678 

470 

46 

162 

178 

Wheat: 

1956:  First  half . 

669 

327 

281 

(») 

46 

342 

1967:  First  half . 

910 

420 

347 

(») 

73 

490 

1958:  First  half . 

575 

236 

149 

87 

339 

Coal  and  related  fuels: 

1956:  First  half . 

630 

.594 

376 

190 

28 

36 

1957:  First  half . 

8.S4 

798 

5.56 

194 

48 

.56 

1958:  First  half . 

526 

498 

3.54 

108 

36 

28 

Iron  and  steel-mill  products,  scrap. 

nonferrous  metals  and  ferro¬ 
alloys: 

1956:  First  half . 

1,526 

1,128 

576 

408 

144 

398 

1957;  First  half . 

Z088 

1..528 

608 

428 

492 

.560 

1958:  First  half . 

l.aS8 

694 

378 

264 

52 

364 

.Automobiles,  parts,  and  acces- 

sorles: 

1956;  First  half . 

1.506 

676 

1.52 

520 

4 

830 

1957:  First  half . 

1,460 

546 

96 

438 

12 

914 

1958:  First  half . 

1,200 

436 

80 

352 

4 

764 

Other  exports: 

1956:  First  half . 

11,265 

6, 1.54 

2,977 

2,845 

.332 

5,  111 

1957:  First  half . 

12.  .‘>98 

6,695 

3. 202 

2,999 

494 

5,  90.3 

1958:  First  half . 

11,670 

5.944 

2,810 

2,621 

513 

5.  72(i 

Machinery,  all  types: 

3. 612 

1,892 

iiOH 

1  210 

74 

I  73i) 

1957:  First  half . 

4;  0.50 

2;  072 

664 

L^8 

1.30 

i;978 

1958:  First  half . 

3, 832 

1,808 

602 

1,018 

188 

2,024 

Chemicals  and  related  products:  *. 

1956:  First  half . 

1,244 

620 

292 

252 

76 

624 

1957;  First  half . 

1,408 

710 

354 

2.54 

102 

698 

1958:  First  half . 

1,348 

688 

366 

246 

76 

t»6<) 

Textile  manufactures:  * 

1956:  First  half . 

632 

254 

106 

148 

(>) 

378 

1957:  First  half . 

698 

294 

134 

156 

4 

4(M 

1958:  First  half . 

630 

248 

98 

1.50 

(») 

382 

All  other  exports: 

1956:  First  half . 

5,777 

3  388 

1,971 

1,23,5 

182 

2,389 

1957:  First  half . 

6,442 

3,619 

2,050 

1,311 

2.58 

2,8Zt 

1958:  First  half . 

5,860 

3,200 

1,744 

1.20; 

249 

2;  660 

'  Excludes  Greece  and  Turkey. 

’“Special  catejtory”  includes  those  commodities  for  which  detailed  statistics  are  withheld  for  security 
reasons.  The  data  for  the  first  half  of  1956  Include  estimates  for  commodities  declassifie<l  in  a  revision  of 
"special  category”  coverage  in  1957. 

>  Less  i.han  $500,000. 

*  Includes  semimimufactures  as  well  as  finished  products  except  those  for  Japan  which  include  finished 
manufactures  only. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  D-74. —  World  exports,  1956-58 


( M  illlon.t  of  dollars,  annual  ratps) 


Exports  to 

World  1 

(Tnited 

States 

United 

King¬ 

dom. 

Iceland, 

Conti¬ 

nental 

Western 

Canada 

Japan 

Outer 

sterling 

I^tln 

Amer¬ 

ica 

All 

other 

coun- 

E'xixirts  from 

and  Ire¬ 
land 

Europe 

tries 

WorUI: 

IftW:  First  half 

Change,  first  half: 

>  9I.:M9 

12.378 

10,047 

27. 7.65 

.6,392 

2,472 

11.. 684 

7. 161 

13, 1,69 

1«.W1«.S7 . 

«  10. 113 

118 

39.6 

4.007 

208 

1,207 

1.120 

1.314 

1,442 

19,'>7-19.‘i8 . 

«-6,:i63 

-261 

-.V)7 

-2.  .683 

-780 

-1.101 

-321 

-371 

-387 

rnlte<l  States: 

IftW  First  half . 

>  16.728 

*H42 

>3. 479 

4, 167 

»  7.65 

*  1. 242 

3. 754 

*2.113 

Change,  first  half: 

I9S6-1U.S7 .  . 

»  3.  742 

>338 

>  1,116 
•- 1,321 

144 

>  680 

»322 

784 

*  341 

1»57-1«.'>« . 

»-3.  844 

>  -393 

-769 

•  -.655 

«  -169 

-260 

*  -427 

Kingdom,  Icrlainl, 

and  Ireland: 

19.V):  First  half . 

9,690 

694 

.671 

2,388 

.623 

61 

3,856 

397 

1,146 

Change,  first  half: 

l«.'>ft-litt7 . 

.Vi6 

62 

21 

31.6 

18 

1 

.60 

111 

47 

-82 

1»,S7-1958 . 

-462 

39 

51 

-3.62 

-55 

-125 

-10 

-1 

Continental  Western 

F'liroiHv 

19.Vi:  First  half 

Change,  first  half: 

2.V  906 

1,876 

2,3.61 

U690 

241 

128 

1.800 

1.46.6 

5,058 

19.VV-19S7 . .  . 

3..W9 

190 

-23 

Z0I3 

29 

129 

220 

288 

676 

19.17-19SK. 

-484 

-» 

13 

-.^67 

-11 

-77 

76 

66 

114 

Cana<la: 

l9.Vi:  First  half. 

Change,  first  half: 

4,633 

2,781 

7.66 

411 

112 

2.60 

163 

ISO 

19,'Sft-19A7.-- 

239 

146 

-33 

im 

24 

-18 

74 

-.69 

19.‘)7-19.1K. 

23 

-98 

4.6 

60 

-35 

83 

-45 

13 

Japan: 

19.VI:  First  half. 

Z320 

.601 

86 

132 

65 

606 

174 

.651 

Change,  first  half: 

195B-19S7 . 

336 

26 

-24 

76 

-.6 

76 

-40 

122 

1957-19SH 

127 

75 

9 

-15 

4 

-55 

.64 

61 

Outer  sterling  area: 

19.'i*i:  First  half. 

('hange,  first  half: 

12.  266 

1, 166 

3,728 

2.  MM 

212 

656 

2,217 

114 

1.347 

19,*ifi- 19.S7. 

.VU 

-6 

-.61 

-.67 

9 

276 

171 

9.6 

-14 

19.^7-19.■>8. 

-928 

3 

-238 

-62 

-32 

-.'«4 

-207 

(*) 

-65 

Latin  .\merica' 

I9.V1:  First  half. 

('hange,  first  half: 

8.  .Vi8 

4.01.6 

668 

1,671 

95 

224 

104 

597 

1,089 

I9,'>*V-19,S7. 

240 

-2M 

206 

203 

21 

32 

18 

136 

-68 

19,^7-l9.Vi. 

-819 

-22.6 

-134 

-2f>8 

-■ 

-33 

-5 

-76 

-100 

All  other  countries 

I9.‘i«>.  First  half 
(’hange,  first  half: 

11,2:18 

1,315 

l.(M.6 

4.436 

89 

.V<6 

1,500 

497 

1,705 

19.M>-!9IS7. 

889 

-4«i 

-39 

237 

-8 

16 

220 

-70 

526 

I9.S7-I958. 

24 

-26 

140 

-68 

34 

-22 

81 

-100 

18 

>  Totals  for  each  px|>ortinK  area  Include  amounts  for  which  destinations  are  not  specified  In  sources,  and 
therefore  excis'd  sums  of  di'stinatlon  details. 

*  Kxcimles  r.  S.  military  aid  ex|>orts. 

>  Kxcludes  r.  S.  ‘‘siM'clal  category"  shipments  for  which  destination  details  arc  withheld  on  security 
gruiinds.  Figures  fer  Ift-Vi  and  for  195B-57  changes  are  ha.s<‘<l  ufton  the  "s|»eclal  category”  coverage  in  effect 
until  mld-l«.S7,  while  1«57-.'i8  changes  are  computed  from  revised  data  reflecting  the  more  limit^  "special 
category”  cox-erage  subsequently  In  cffr-ct. 

«  L<>ss  than  $.VIII,IIIIII. 

Note.— Data  exclude  ex|)orts  of  U.  S.  8  R.  and  Soviet  bloc  countries  to  each  other. 

Detail  will  not  nect'ssarlly  aiid  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  United  Nations  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  D-75. — Estimated  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  of  foreign  countries  and  international 
institutions,  1952  and  1956-58 

(Millions  of  (lollnrs;  pnd  of  period] 


.\rea  and  country 

19S2 

I9.V> 

19.57 

19.58 

Sept . 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dw. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Total . 

24, 4.'>1 

32,933 

32. 621 

32.299 

32,712 

33. 397 

.34. 704 

3.5,  7(« 

Continental  Western  F;uro|H“ 

8, 6.')1 

14,429 

14. 433 

14.7.V) 

1.5,074 

1,5,2.51 

15.786 

16.  892 

.Vustria .  . 

149 

3.58 

377 

432 

460 

465 

473 

.Vd 

Belgium-Luxembourg  (ami 

Belgian  Congo) . .  .  . 

1,027 

1,277 

1,239 

1,173 

1, 190 

1.  266 

1,400 

1.477 

F'rance  (and  deiM-ndencies) 

1, 141 

1,6.38 

1..512 

1.013 

9.V5 

921 

916 

i.o;to 

Germany 

691 

3. 112 

3.  ;«;i 

4. 077 

4. 113 

3,983 

4,  0.52 

4. 340 

Italy  . . . 

6»)5 

1,288 

1,270 

1.  4t)0 

1..533 

1..530 

l.f82 

1,876 

Netherlands  (and  Nether¬ 
lands  West  Indies  and 

Surinam) . 

824 

1. 136 

1,080 

983 

1,0,58 

1,274 

1,302 

1,402 

Scandinaviati  countries 
(Sweden,  Norwav,  Den- 

mark,  and  Finland) .  . 

606 

837 

882 

969 

980 

983 

940 

1.042 

Other . 

3,548 

4.  783 

4,730 

4,  t'>49 

4,785 

4,829 

5, 021 

.5.  im 

Sterling  area  . . . 

3,473 

4.  160 

4,  1.57 

3.  847 

4,243 

4,851 

5.  135 

5,206 

I'nlted  Kingdom . 

2.514 

3. 08t'> 

3. 015 

2.  687 

3.  080 

3,  701 

4,030 

4,067 

Other  . 

9,59 

1,074 

1.  142 

1.  It  'iO 

1.  1«'>3 

1.  1.50 

1.  ia5 

1.  139 

Canada  . . 

2.627 

2.899 

2.99*) 

3.  229 

3,  195 

3.  163 

3.  432 

3.378 

Latin  America  ..  . 

3,  432 

4.  1.58 

4,313 

4,  752 

4.  544 

4,415 

4.383 

4, 144 

.\rgentlna . 

428 

399 

370 

313 

263 

ro 

266 

244 

Brazil  . 

392 

.583 

.V50 

4.58 

4.57 

441 

451 

459 

Chile . 

121 

1.52 

138 

118 

116 

118 

127 

125 

Colombia . 

194 

180 

210 

244 

215 

200 

192 

207 

Cuba . 

.543 

.574 

514 

.583 

525 

517 

.V)3 

49,5 

-Mexico . 

380 

.565 

6(M 

.5.56 

.569 

.539 

488 

523 

Peru  . 

107 

117 

119 

96 

88 

82 

93 

92 

Venezuela  . 

521 

811 

1,061 

1,617 

1..V56 

1,430 

1,462 

1,23.5 

Other . 

746 

747 

767 

7.V5 

818 

801 

7tB 

.\sia . 

2, 376 

2.810 

2,812 

2,399 

2,340 

2,  4(H 

2,475 

2,  499 

Japan . 

931 

1, 190 

1,149 

700 

716 

835 

933 

1,012 

Other . . 

1,445 

1,620 

1,663 

1,699 

1,624 

1..569 

1,.542 

1,487 

.\11  other  countries . 

345 

368 

375 

415 

397 

394 

3.51 

337 

International  institutions  . 

3.  547 

4.  109 

3.  .535 

2,901 

2.919 

2,919 

3.  142 

3,252 

Note.— Includes  pold  reserv<>s  and  dollar  holdings  of  all  foreign  countries  with  the  exception  of  gold 
reserves  of  r.  S.  8.  R.  and  other  Eastern  Euroja'an  countries,  and  of  international  institutions  (International 
Hank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Monetary  Fund,  I'niled  Nations  ami  others). 
Holdings  of  the  Bank  for  International  SettlemenLs  (Iwth  for  its  own  and  El’f  account)  and  of  the  Trii)ar- 
tite  Commission  for  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold  are  included  under  "other"  Continental  Western 
Euro|>e. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re,serve  System. 
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Table  D-76. — Price  changes  in  international  trade,  1955-58 


[I9S3-IOO)  I 


Trade  sector 

law  i 

;  1 

19x56 

1W7 

1 

!  1958 

1 

First  1 
quar-  , 
tor 

i 

Third 
quar-  j 
ter 

1  1 

First  : 
quar»  1 
tor  ! 

I  ' 

j  Third  ! 
quar- 
'  ter 

1 

First 

quar¬ 

ter 

Second. 

quar¬ 

ter 

Third 

quar¬ 

ter 

United  Slates  foreign  triwie:  *  1 

i 

Kxjiorts:  Total .  1 

100 

IIM 

104 

108  < 

107 

107 

106  1 

106 

KiHxlstuffs  . . 

N9  1 

88 

88  ; 

92  ' 

89 

89 

91  ' 

89 

Industrial  materials  . 

104 

III 

108  i 

111  ' 

107 

103 

101 

100 

Klnlshe<l  manufactures  . 

100 

KM  1 

10.5  i 

110 ; 

112 

114 

112 

112 

ImiKirts  for  consumi)tlon:  Total . 

102 

im 

104 

lOfi  ' 

105 

102 

100  ' 

99 

FmxIstutTs  . 

101 

97 

100 

101 

99 

99 

97 

96 

Industrial  materials  . 

im 

109 

107 

112 

108  ' 

103 

101 

100 

F'lnlshed  manufactures  . 

9N 

100  ; 

100 

101 

102 

lOI 

101 

100 

World  trade:  > 

99 

102 

102  ! 

lO.*!  1 

las  1 

104 

103 

(•) 

Other  countries:  F'xjMirts . 

100 

99 

98  ; 

101 

100 

95 

94  ! 

(•) 

Commo<llty  classes: 

I 

i 

Manufactured  goo<ls  > . 

99 

102 

103  1 

106 

107 

108 

107 

107 

■Nonferrous  l)as<‘  metals  • . 

1 19 

134 

117  1 

110 

96 

85 

i  86 

90 

Primary  commoilltles  • . 

100 

99 

101 

106 

102 

97 

96 

96 

FcMxl.stuffs  • . 

90 

94 

98 

100 

97 

93 

94 

95 

Other  agricultural  commo<lltles  • 

102 

100 

100 

10.5 

102 

94 

91 

90 

Wool  • . 

N4 

80 

88 

99 

96 

77 

.  69 

'  65 

Minerals  • . 

102 

107 

108 

119 

111 

109 

109 

108 

Metal  ores  • . 

103 

111 

108 

112 

105 

99 

99 

99 

Crude  {Mdroleum  • . 

1(H 

104 

1(H 

107 

112 

:  112 

112 

112 

'  DiitH  shown  for  I’nitod  States  foreign  tnnle  Bn<l  for  country  groups  and  for  manufactured  goods  In  the 
world  tra<le  S4‘ctlon  of  the  table  are  unit  value  Indexes.  .Ml  others  are  price  Indexes. 

For  description  of  world  trade  Indexes  by  commodity  classes,  see  “Methods  In  Compiling  the  t'nited 
Nations  I’rltf  ln<lexes  for  Haslc  Commo<lltles  In  International  Tra<le,”  Statistical  I’ajx-r,  Series  M,  No. 
29,  I'nlted  Nations,  .New  York. 

•  The  s<*rles  shown  for  foo<lstufTs  is  the  weighted  average  of  the  two  commrKllty  classes,  crude  foodstuffs 
and  manufactured  hxxlstuffs.  The  series  shown  for  Industrial  materials  Is  the  weighted  average  of  the 
two  comnioillty  class*>s,  crude  materials  and  semimanufactures. 

•  Fxcliides  trade  of  1’.  S.  S.  K.  luid  .Soviet  bloc  countries. 

t  .Not  available. 

•  Kxjwrts. 

•  Kxi)orts  and  Imports. 

Sources:  Deportment  of  Commerce  and  United  Nations. 
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